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EDMUND BURKE. 


Part I. 


Tue people of England are attach- 
ed to liberty. They are made for it. 
They have by nature a gravity of 
mind which tends to save them from 

olitical rashness. They have a man- 
finesse which repels dishonourable 
submission to force. Thus, superior 
by their original temperament, alike 
to the extravagances of democracy, 
and to the oppressions of despotism, 
they alone, of all European nations, 
have been qualified to build up that 
last and noblest labour of utility and 
virtue, a free Constitution. 

Yet while nations are composed 
of men, they must be liable to error. 
The vast and fluctuating varieties of 
human opinion must exhibit those 
currents and changes which defy or 
astonish the wisdom of the wise. 
New and untried hazards must per- 
plex their political fortitude, strong 
temptations to hasty aggrandizement, 
or rash terrors of public loss, must 
overbalance the practical knowledge 
of the state; and England, with all 
her experience, vigour, and virtue, 
must take her share in those contin- 
gencies which compel nations to re- 
vert to first principles, and refresh 
their declining years by draughts 
from the original fountains of their 
fame. It is for such purposes that 
the lover of his country should value 
history. For he sees in it not a mere 
museum of the eccentricities and 
adventures of nations, it offers more 
than an indulgence to mere curi- 
osity. It — the door of that 
7 repository of the faults and 

railties, of the greatness and power, 
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of ages which have now gone down 
to the grave, not to on them as 
curious specimens of the past, but as 
opulent and true instructors of the 
present. He sees in their confi 
tion the secrets of the living frame, 
the sources of actual public strength, 
the organs of national renown, the 
muscular energy, the fine impulses 
which give activity and force to the 
whole animated system. But the 
most effectual portion of history is 
that which gives down great men to 
the future ; for it furnishes the mind 
of the rising generation with a model 
on which it can shape itself at once. 
The embodied virtue of the cham- 
pion of truth and freedom stands 
before it ; the progress of genius and 
learning, of generous ambition and 
faithful principle, is displayed to the 
eye in all its successions. There is 
nothing ideal, nothing to be made up 
by fancy, or left to chance. The 
standard of excellence is palpable to 
the touch; and men can scarcely 
look upon this illustrious evidence 
of human capabilities without uncon- 
sciously emulating its labours or sha- 
ring its superiority. 
' In giving a rapid view of the life 
of the celebrated Burke, we are less 
anxious to render the due tribute to 
his ability than to his principe. 
His genius has long gained for itself 
the highest prize of fame. In an 
e eminent for intellectual distinc- 
tion, Burke vindicated to himself 
the admiration of Europe. Owing 
nothing of his elevation to birth, 
opulence, or official rank, he requir- 
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ed none of those adventitious sup- 
ports to rise and move at ease, and 
with instinctive power, in the highest 
regions of public effort, dignity, and 
renown; the atmosphere of courts 
and senates was native to his ma- 
jesty of wing. There was no fear 
that his plumage would give way in 
either the storm or the sunshine ; 
those are the casualties of inferior 
powers. He had his share of both, 
the tempest, and that still more peril- 
ous trial, which has melted down the 
virtue of so many aspiring spirits in 
the favour of cabinets. But Burke 
grew purer and more powerful for 
good ; to his latest moment, he con- 
stantly rose more and more above 
the influence of party, until at last 
the politician was elevated into the 
philosopher; and fixing bimself in 
that loftier region, from which he 
looked down on the cloudy and tur- 
bulent contests of the time, he soar- 
ed upward calmly in the light of 
truth, and became more splendid at 
every wave of his wing. 

This isno exaggeration of his sin- 
gular ability, or of its course. Of 
all the memorable men of his day, 
Burke is the only orator, whose elo- 
quence has been incorporated into 
the wisdom of his country. His 
great contemporaries grappled tri- 
umphantly with the emergencies of 
the hour, and having achieved the 
exploit of the hour, were content 
with what they had done. But it is 
palpable that Burke in et Jry instance 
contemplated a larger victory; that 
his struggle was not more to meeta 
contingency, than to establish a prin- 
ciple; that he was not content with 
overwhelming the adversary of the 
moment, but must bequeath with 
that triumph some new knowledge 
of the means by which the adversary 
might be overwhelmed in every age 
to come ; some noble contribution to 
that grand‘tactic by which'men and 
nations are armed and marshalled 
against all difficulty. The labours of 
his contemporaries were admirable; 
the mere muscular force of the hu- 
man mind never exhibited more pro- 
digious feats, than in the political 
contests of the days of Chatham, Hol- 
land, Pitt and Fox. The whole period 
from the fall of the Walpole Minis- 
try to the death of Pitt, was an unre- 
laxing struggle of the most — 
expert, and vivid ability. But it was 
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the stru of the arena—a great 
rivalry for the prize of the people— 
the fierce and temporary effort of 
great intellectual gladiators. Where 
they were exhausted or perished, 
others followed, if with inferior 
powers, with close imitation. But 
no man has followed Burke. No de- 
fender of the truth has exhibited that 
fine combination of practical vigour 
with abstract and essential wisdom, 
that mastery of human topics and 
means with that diviner energy which 
overthrew not merely the revolu- 
tionary spirit of his day, but enables 
us to maintain the conflict against all 
its efforts to come; like the conqueror 
of the Python, leaving his own image 
to all time, an emblem of equally un- 
rivable strength and grandeur, a 
model of all nobleness in form and 
mind. 

Edmund Burke, like most of those 
men who have made themeelves me- 
morable by their public services, was 
of humble extraction ; the son of an 
Irish attorney. Yetas Ireland is the 
land of genealogies, and every man 
who cares for the honours of an- 
cestry may indulge himself at large 
among the wide obscurity of the 
Irish lineages, Burke’s biographers 
have gratified their zeal by searching 
for the fountains of his blood among 
the De Burghs or Burgos, whose 
names are found in the list of Strong- 
bows, knights in the invasion under 
Henry the Second. Edmund Burke 
justly seems to have thought little 
upon the subject, and contenting 
himself with being the son of Adam, 
ee oer to lay the foundations of a 

‘ame independent of the Norman. 
He was born in Dublin, January 1, 
1730, old style ; of a delicate consti- 
tution, which in his boyhood heren- 
dered still more delicate by a love 
for reading. As he was threatened 
with consumption, he was removed 
at an early age from the thick air of 
the capital to the house of his grand- 
father at Castletown Roche, a ‘vil- 
lage in the county of Cork, inthe 
neighbourhood of the old castle of 
Kilcolman, once the residence of ‘the 
poet Spenser, and seated inthe 
centre’ of a district remarkable’ for 
traditional interest, and ijandscape 
beauty, Early’ associations’ ‘often 


have a powerful effect on the mind 

‘of genius; and‘it is not’ improbable 

that the rich and lovely scenery of 
7 
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this spot had some share in storin 
up those treasures of brightness an 
beauty, that love for solemn and 
lofty thoughts, which characterised 
in subsequent life the spirit of this 
extraordinary man. 

From wandering among the hills 
and streams of this romantic coun- 
try, of which the acknowledged pic- 
ture still lives in the “ Fairy Queen,” 
Burke was transferred in his twelfth 
year to a school, kept by an intelli- 
gent Quaker at Ballytore, between 
twenty and thirty miles from Dub- 
lia. The opinion then formed of 
him was not unlike that which we 
might conceive from his later career. 
He was fond of acquiring great di- 
versity of knowledge, evinced a re- 
markable quickness of apprehension, 
and delighted in the display of me- 
mory. He read many of the old ro- 
mances of chivalry, and much history 
and poetry... His habits were almost 
sedentary, but he was gentle, good- 
natured, and willing to assist and 
oblige. In a debate, in 1780, after 
the riots, Burke adverted to his edu- 
cation under the roof of the quaker, 
Abraham Shackleton, “ Ihave been 
educated,” said he, “as a Protestant 
-of the Church of England, by a dissen- 
ter, who was an honour to his sect, 
though that sect was considered one 
of the purest. Under his eye I have 
read the Bible, morning, noon, and 
night, and have ever since been the 
happier and better man for such 
reading. I afterwards turned my 
attention to the reading of all the 
theological publications on all sides, 
which were written with such won- 
derful ability in the last and present 
centuries. But finding at length that 
such studies tended to confound and 
bewilder rather than enlighten, I 
soomped them, embracing and hold- 
ing asta firm faith in the Church 
of England,” 

Burke was sent to the Dublin Uni- 
versity in 1743, There he acquired no 
particular distinction. In his third 
year he became “a scholar of the 
house,” an honour obtained with- 
out, much difficulty, after an exami- 
nation in the classical.course of the 
College ;, and probe's one, .of the 
premiums, at the general examina- 
tions.of the students.,.On the whole, 
he. appears to have been either indo- 
lent, or adverse to the course of read- 
ing permed in the, Irish University. 
Goldsmith speaks of him as an idler ; 
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which was probably true, in the 
sense of a taste for desultory read- 
ing. Leland, then one of the tutors, 
always admitted that he displayed 
ability, but, from his retired habits, 
was unlikely to solicit public dis- 
tinction. This also is probably true. 
The evident fact, on all authoritier, 
is, that while in College, he was a lie 
terary lounger, satisfied with going 
through the routine of the require 
exercises, but enjoying himself only 
over novels and newspapers, plays 
and travels, and the general miscel- 
laneous publications of the day; a 
style of reading ruinous to all the 
direct objects of University life, and 
which nothing but the painful exer- 
tions of many an after year, even 
with the most powerful abilities, can 
retrieve, but which utterly confuses 
and dilapidates inferior talents, ha- 
bituates the mind to frivolous and 
diffuse expenditures of thought and 
time, generates all the gossiping and 
much of the vice of society, and fills 
the professions with unemployed 
barristers, unlearned clergymen, and 
hobbling physicians. Let no man 
sanction his disregard of the pecu- 
liar line of effort pointed out to him 
by the University, under the exam- 
le of Burke, unless he can atone 
or his folly by the mind of Burke. 
And let no man look with negli- 
gence on the prospects opened out 
to manly and well-directed exertion 
in Universities, unless he is prepared 
to begin I” anew when he has pass- 
ed without the walls of those noble 
institutions ; turn that career into a 
lottery, which might haye been a 
certainty; and prepare himself, to 
encounter that long period of anxi- 
ety, toil, defeated hope, and perhaps 
bitter despair, which must intervene 
before he can break through the bar- 
riers of professional success, and 
pioneer his way through the rugged 
ascentsand desolate bleaknesses hat 
lie before even the most gifted and 
gallant adventurer. Yet, in the im- 
mediate instance of the Irish Univer- 
sity, it is unfortunate that the mathe- 
matical sciences form the chief source 
of distinction ;—unfortunate for the 
double reason, that they are not the 
best, teachers of a national mind, and 
that they are, most. peculiarly unpa- 


latable to the prominent tastes of the 


Irish.mind. The country of Berkeley 
cannot be suspected of wanting any 
acuteness that may be requisite far 
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the more exact sciences; but still 
unquestionably the finest efforts of 
the national faculties have taken a 
different direction. Poetry, elo- 
quence, vigorous dissertation in the 
sciences of politics, morals, theology, 
and history, have been the favourite 
triumphs of the Irish mind. The in- 
dications of natural power in those 
pursuits ought to have guided the 
system of the University, and to the 
extent of largely abandoning the bar- 
ren toils of mathematics ; a science 
in which not one Irishman out of mil- 
lions has ever sought or obtained 
distinction; a science which, from 
its abstractions, should make the 
very smallest portion of a national 
course of instruction ; a science 
too, in which, from its peculiar- 
ity, no individual who is not born 
with an actual and peculiar adapta- 
tion of mind for its study, will ever 
make a productive progress; and a 
science, too, which in its general use 
is not merely infinitely below all 
those pursuits which cultivate either 
the head or the heart for public or 
private life, but tending chesiciale 
to repress and repel the faculties 
given for the fulfilment of our duties 
tosociety. Of all men, the man least 


fitted for a large and liberal view of 


things, is the mathematician. Of all 
men, the man most incapable of be- 
ing reached by any reasoning which 
does not come in the shape of his 
science, is the mathematician. Of 
all men, the most tardy proficient 
in all the sciences which treat of 
the probabilities of human con- 
duct, of facts not directly before 
the eye, and of principles not disco- 
‘verable in curves and right lines, is 
the mathematician. What nation 
would choose the mere mathemati- 
cian for its guide in the intricacies 


of politics, in the difficultjes or the’ 


doctrines of religion, in théemergen- 
cies which demand the perspicuous 
understanding and the animating 
“tongue ? Yet politics and religion are 
the great concerns of the present 
world and the future. The value of 
the exact sciences is indisputable. 
But the’ primary object of all imsti- 
tutes for public education should be 
public duty. No University, as such, 
teaches the professions; law and phy- 
sic are left to their peculiar schools, 
or are at best’ but branches and addi- 


tions to ‘th a Let Ire- 
land reflect, by whom has her glory 
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been chiefly augmented in Europe, 
and while she gives the tribute of 
enlightened and willing homage to 
the memory of her orators, poets, and 
statesmen, her Burkes, Goldsmiths, 
Swifts, Sheridans, and the long line 
of eminent men who have made her 
name synonymous with all that is 
brilliant, vivid, and vigorous in the 
human mind, let her throw the whole 
force of her collegiate system into 
the formation of characters fitted to 
sustain their office, and render their 
services to the empire. 

Some slight records of Burke’s li- 
térary predilections at this period 
remain. Shakspeare, Addison, Le 
Sage, Smollett, and Fielding, were 
his frequent perusal, as they were 
that of every man of his time. He 
praised Demosthenes as the first of 
orators, declared Plutarch to be the 
pleasantest reading in the whole 
range of Memoirs, preferred the 
Greek historians to the Latin, and 
was attracted by Horace and ena- 
moured of Virgil. So far there was 
nothing segae in his tastes. He 
thought as all the world has thought 
for these two thousand years. But 
he also preferred Euripides, in all 
his tameness, to the simple vigour of 
Sophocles ; professed his admiration 
of Lucretius, desultory and didactic 
as he is ; and even ventured to speak 
of the Acneid, in all its dreary lan- 
guor, perhaps the most inanimate 
poem that ever diffused itself from 
the pen of a real poet, as superior 
to the Iliad, of all the works of poe- 
try, the most various, vigorous, and 
natural,—the model of living descrip- 
tion, noble sentiment, and mingled 
strength and splendour of character. 
On those points he might assert. his 
full claim to singularity. But those 
were the opinions of a boy, proud 
and pleased with the first perception 
of deciding for himself, the first un- 
fettered plunge into the wilderness 
of criticism. He afterwards grew 
wiser as he grew calm. 

But, even in his immature age, he 
had largely formed the taste for which 
he was subsequently so distinguish- 
ed. Milton’s richness of language, 
boundless learning, and scriptural 
—- of conception,, were the 

tand Jast themes. of his applause. 
Young, from whose, epigrammatic 
labour '.of expression, and clouded 
though daring fancy, modern. taste 
shrinks, was a favourite in Burke’s 
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day, and Burke followed the public 
opinion, and satisfied himself that he 
was cultivating his mind by com- 
mitting a large portion of the dreamy 
reveries of the Night Thoughts to 
memory. He also wrote some trans- 
lations of the Latin poets, and some 
original verses, which exhibiting his 
command of rhyme, exhibit nothing 
more. > 
Burke’s profession was naturally 
marked out by that of his father. In 
Ireland, where no man is contented 
with his own rank, the son of a thri- 
ving attorney is universally design- 
ed forthe bar. Burke put his name 
on the list of the future dispensers 
of justice in that country of lawyers, 
Ireland. But, by a custom of the 
Irish bar at that time, he also enter- 
ed himself of the Middle Temple in 
London, a measure now unnecessary 
for the call to the Irish bar, but still 
enerally adopted, for its advantages 
in acquainting the student with the 
habits of the English bar, and in al- 
lowing the advocate to transfer him- 
self to English practice whenever 
circumstances should induce him to 
leave the Irish Courts for Westmin- 
ster Hall. Burke arrived in London 
in 1750. It is remarkable that he 
had already, in some degree, formed 
the political views which character- 
ised the most eminent and conclu- 
ding period of his life ; thus the fea- 
tures of his mind, like the features 
of the body, returned only to their 
first expression, and shewed that 
his politics were his nature. While 
but a student in the University, he 
had been roused, by his indignation at 
fictitious patriotism, to write a pam- 
phliet against Brooke, the author of 
that much- praised, but infinitely 
childish romance, the Fool of Qua- 
lity, who aspired to the name of a 
pular champion, on the credit of 
aving composed an insolent and ab- 
surd tragedy. His second tribute to 
good enise was a letter to Dr Lucas, 
a man who bustled himself into im- 
portance with the mob of the me- 
tropolis, and after a life of clamour, 
faction, and persevering folly, of the 
demand of rights that were worth 
nothing, and the complaint of wrongs 
that existed only in his own brain, 
died in the odoar‘of rabble ‘sanctity, 
leaving his debts and‘his family as 
his bequest to popular benefaction. 
The observant spirit, and philoso- 
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phical turn of his mind, are striking- 
ly evinced in a _ correspondence 
which he held with an Irish friend. 
He remarks on his passage to the 
metropolis—* The prospects could 
not fail to attract the attention of 
the most indifferent; country seats 
sprinkled round me on every side, 
some in the modern taste, some in 
the style of old De Coverley Hall, all 
smiling on the neat but humble cot- 
tage. Every village as neat and com- 
pact as a bee-hive, resounding with 
the busy hum of industry, and inns 
like palaces.” 

He then sketches the metropolis, 
intelligently, yet with the ambitious 
and antithetical touch of clever inex- 
perience—* The buildings are very 
fine, it may be called the Pink of Vice. 
But its hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions, whose turrets pierce the 
skies, like so many electrical con- 
ductors, avert the wrath of Heaven. 
Her inhabitants may be divided into 
two classes, the undoers and the un- 
done! An Englishman is cold and 
distant at first; he is cautious even in 
forming an acquaintance; he must 
know you well before he enters inte 
friendship with you; but if he does, 
he is not the first to dissolve the 
sacred bond ; in short, areal English- 
man is one who performs more.than 
he promises; in company, he is rather 
silent ; extremely prudent in his ex- 
pressions, even in politics, his favour- 
ite topic. The women are not quite 
so reserved, they consult their glasses 
to the best advantage, and as nature 
is very liberal in her gifts to their 
persons, and even to their minds, ‘it 
is not easy for a young man to 
their glances, or to shut his ears to 
their softly flowing accents. 

** As to the state of learning in this 
city, you know I have not been long 
enough in it to form a proper jud 
meut of the subject. 1 don’t think, 
however, there is as much respect 
paid to a man of letters on this side 
of the water, as you imagine. I don’t 
find that genius, the ‘ rath primrose, 
that forsaken dies,’ is patronised by 
any of the nobility. So that writers 
of ‘the first talents are left to the 
capricious patronage of the public.” 

All this is like the letter of any 
other lively observer. But the pas- 
sage which follows, vindicates itself 
as the property:.of Burke. “ Notwith- 
standing discouragement, literature 
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is cultivated inahigh degree—Poetry 
raises her enchanting voice to Hea- 
ven—History arrests the wings of time 
in his flight to the gulf of oblivion— 
Philosophy, the queen of arts, and 
the daughter of Heaven, is daily ex- 
tending her intellectual empire—Fan- 
cy sports on airy wing, like a meteor 
on the bosom of a summer cloud— 
and even Metaphysics spins her cob- 
webs and conehes some flies.” His 
judgmentof that great scene, in which 
he was so early and so long to be dis- 
tinguished, is curious. “ The House 
of Commons not unfrequently ex- 
hibits explosions of eloquence, that 
rise superior to those of Greece and 
Rome, ‘even in their proudest days. 
Yet, after all, a man will make more 
by the figures of arithmetic than the 
figures of rhetoric, unless he can get 
into the trade wind, and then he may 
sail secure over the Pactolean sands.” 
' Hethen touches onthe stage, which, 
like every worshipper of the tradi- 
tional excellence of the drama, he con- 
cludes to have fallen off utterly from 
its original merits, a complaint re- 
newed in every succeeding age, and 
robably. with much the same forget- 
fulness of the true state of theformer. 
Wearetoremember, too, that Burke’s 
lamentation was in the days of Gar- 
tick, Barry, Mrs Yates, and a whole 
galaxy of first-rate performers ; sus- 
tained by the activity, if not the ta- 
lents, of such dramatists as Murphy, 
the elder Colman, Farquhar, and a 
long list of ingenious men, who kept 
the stage in continued exertion, and 
whose labours, in not a few instances, 
still survive for the pleasure and in- 
terest of posterity. “As for the stage, 
it is sunk, in my opinion, to the lowest 
ree; | mean with regard to the 
trash that is exhibited on it. But I don’t 
attribute this to the taste of the au- 
dience, for when Shakspeare warbles 
his native woodnotes, the boxes, pit, 
and gallery are crowded,and the gods 
are true to every word, if properly 
winged to the heart,” The whole let- 
ter is a striking picture of his feelings 
on the, subjects of most natural im- 
ressiveness toa young and sneer 
ble mind,;: “ Soon after my arrival in 


town, I visited Westminster Abbey. 


The moment I entered, 1 felt f kind 
of awe pervade my mind, which I 
cannot describe; the very silence 
seemed sacred. * * * Some would 
imagine that all those monuments 
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were 80 many monuments of folly. 
I don’t think so. What useful les- 
sons of morality and sound philoso- 
phy do they not exhibit! When the 
highborn beauty surveys her face in 
the polished Parian, though dumb the 
marble, yet it tells her that it was 
placed to guard the remains of as fine 
a form, and as fair a face as her own. 
They shew, besides, how anxious we 
are to extend our loves and friend- 
ships beyond the grave, and to snatch 
as much as we ean from oblivion, such 
is our natural love of immortality. 
But it is here that letters obtain their 
noblest triumph ; it is here that the 
swarthy daughters of Cadmus may 
hang their trophies on high. For 
when all the pride of the chisel, and 
the pomp of heraldry, yield to the 
silent touches of time, a single line, 
a half worn out inscription, remain 
faithful to their trust. Blest be the 
man who first introduced these 
strangers into our islands, and may 
they never want protection or merit. 
I have not the least doubt, that the 
finest poem in the English language, 
I mean Milton’s I] Penseroso, was 
composed in the long resoundin 
aisle ofa mouldering cloister or ivye 
abbey. Yet, after all, do you know 
that I would rather sleep in the south- 
ern corner of a little country church- 
yard, than in the tomb of the Capu- 
lets? I should like, however, that 
my dust should mingle with kindred 
dust. The good old expression, ‘ fa- 
mily burying-ground,’ has something 
pleasing in it, at least to me.” 

At this period of his life he ap- 
pears to have spent some time in 
rambling through England, for his 
recovery from a tendency to con- 
sumption, and to have lingered away 
the rest of his hours in desultory 
reading. In this way he passed, or 
perhaps wasted, the years from 1750 
to 1753. But such a mind must have 
had many misgivings insuch a course, 
and he was at length stimulated to 
effort, by hearing that the Professor- 
ship of logic in Glasgow was vacant; 
and on this prospect he set his heart. 
The founder, or at least the earliest 
ornament, of the metaphysical school 
of Scotland, was an Lrishman, Francis 


Hutcheson. This circumstance might 


haye appeared to Burke as some en- 
couragement to an attempt, whose 
immediate motives, whether want of 
money, want of occupation, or thirst 
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of Scottish. celebrity, must now be 
sought for in vain. The attempt it- 
self has been disputed; but it is fully 
established in evidence, that in 1752, 
er 1753, he was a candidate for the 
chair of Logic in Glasgow, and fortu- 
nately for his own renown, and the 
reverse for that of the electors and 
the college, he was an unsuccessful 
one. His triumphant rival was a 
name, whose laurels seem to have 
been limited to Glasgow, a Mr James 
Clow. 

He had now given up the bar; 
whether through ill health, disin- 
clination to the severe restrictions 
of its first steps, or the general and 
miscellaneous style of life and study 
which had become favourite and fa- 
miliar with him. He supped and 
talked at the Grecian Coffee-house, 
then the evening resource of all the 
clever idlers of the Inns of Court. 
He was asked to dinner by Garrick, 
then delighting all the world, and 
whose civilities must have been 
highly flattering to an obscure Irish 
student. He made an occasional 
trial of his powers in old Macklin’s 
Debating Society, and in the inter- 
vals of his leisure he is said to have 
employed himself in joining the ge- 
neral war ef pamphlets against the 
Newcastle Administration. 

But this rambling life must have 
been insufficient for the vigour of 
Burke’s mind ; it could scarcely have 
received much approbation from his 
judgment. The idea of shifting the 
scene altogether at length occurred 
to him, and the prospect of a situa- 
tion in America, whether solicited 
by himself, or offered by his friends, 
seems to have engrossed him for a 
while. But his father’s dislike to the 
idea of his looking for fortune in 
lands so remote from Ireland, check- 
ed this cherished object; and Burke, 
in a letter which begins with “ Ho- 
noured sir,” and expresses with his 
usual e the feelings of a gentle 
and dutiful spirit, gave up the de- 
sign. 

He lingered two years longer— 
unknown, but not idle; for at the 
end of these two years, in 1756, he 
published his ‘‘ Vindication of Na- 


tural Society,” and, his celebrated 
“ Treatise on the Sublime and Bean- 
tiful.” The.“ Vindication” deserves 
praise for its authorship, but pane- 
gyric for its intention. 


olingbroke 
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had given, from youth to age, the un- 
happy example of genius rendered 
useless, rank degraded, and oppor- 
tunities thrown away. Gifted with 
powers which might have raised or 
sustained the fortunes of empire, his 
youth was distinguished only by sys- 
tematic vice, his manhood by un- 
principled ambition, and his age by 
callous infidelity. His life is yet to 
be. written, and it would form an 
unrivalled lesson to those who solicit 
worldly distinction, by giving popu- 
larity to crime. It would shew the 
rofligate statesman defeated in all 
is objects, and the still more pro- 
fligate champion of unbelief alike 
stung by the censures and the ne- 
glect of wiser mankind. Burke’s 
would have been the pen to have 
done justice to such a subject. We 
should have seen his fine sagacity 
detecting the insidiousness, the smi- 
ling hostility and the inveterate ha- 
tred of the enemy of government 
and religion. His heart would have 
taught him to abhor the sullen ma- 
lignity of the infidel, his loyalty to 
expose the restless disaffection of the 
rebel, and his sense of virtue to 
scourge the impurity of the man of 
the passions. His singular know- 
ledge of past public transactions, and 
his personal experience of the life 
of statesmen, would have given the 
force of maxims to his conclusions ; 
and in the punishment of this shewy 
impostor, we should have had the 
most eloquent, majestic, and instruc- 
tive of all lessons to the rising mind 
of nations. Bare 
The “ Vindication” was an attack, 
not on Bolingbroke’s Jacobite poli- 
tics, but on his irreligion. A gross 
and pernicious scorn of all the truths 
which man holds sacred, had been 
the fashion of the age. It had been 
generated among the misty metaphy- 
sics of Germany, and was rapidly 
swelled to its full growth in the pub- 
lic and personal licentiousness of 
the court of France. From’ France, 
England, disdaining to borrow the 
meanest implement for the meanest 
uses of life, stooped to borrow the 
favourite notions of party in govern- 
ment ‘and ‘religion, Bolingbroke, 
éxiled to France for his political in- 
trigues, filled up the dreariness of 
his solitude’ by copying French infi- 
delity, and paid his‘debt of gratitude 
to England by preparing the poisons © « 
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of Berlin and Paris for the lips of the 
ople. It was to the honour of 
Burke, that in his youth, and in the 
midst of a general delusion of all 
who constituted the leaders of pub- 
lic taste, he should sacredly discern 
where the truth lay, and manfully 
come forth armed in its cause. No- 
minally adopting the tenets of Bo- 
lingbroke, he pushed them on to 
practical absurdity. Applying to so- 
ciety the modes of argument which 
the infidel had applied to religion, 
he shewed that it justified absurdi- 
ties against which common sense re- 
volts, and crimes against which the 
common safety arms itself; that the 
plea which might serve to overthrow 
religion, would be equally forcible 
nst the existence of all order, and 

the perfection of the infidel sys- 

tem would reason mankind into the 
uselessness of a government, as ra- 
pidly as into the burden of a reli- 

on. 

e In a passage, which seems to come 


—— from the pen of Boling- 
eae n his hour of triumph, his 
young antagonist thus happily at 
once seizes the sounding amplifica- 
tion of his style, and ridicules the 


philosophical folly of his argument: 

“In looking over any state, to form 
aj t on it, it presents itself in 
two lights, the external and the in- 
ternal. The first, that relation which 
it bears in point of enmity or friend- 


ship to other states. The second, 
that relation which its component 
parts, the governors and the govern- 
ed, bear to each other. * * * * 
The glaring side of all national his- 
tory is enmity. The only actions on 
which we have seen, and always will 
see all of them intent, are such as 
tend to the destruction of one an- 
other. ‘ War,’ says Machiavel, ‘ ought 
to be the only study: a prince; 
and by a prince he means every sort 
of state, however constituted. ‘He 
ought,’ says this great political doc- 
tor, ‘ to consider peace only as a 
breathing time, which gives him lei- 
sure to contrive, and furnishes ability 
to execute military plans.’ A medi- 
tation on the conduct of political so- 
cieties made old Hobbes imagine that 
war was the state of nature; and 
truly, if a man judged of the indivi- 
duals of our race by their conduct 
when united and packed into nations 
and kingdoms, he might imagine that 
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every sort of virtue was foreign and 
unnatural to the mind of man. 

“ The first accounts which we have 
of mankind are butso many accounts 
of their butcheries. All empires have 
been cemented in blood; and in these 
early ages, when the race of man- 
kind began first to form themselves 
into parties and combinations, the 
first effects of the combination, and 
indeed the end for which it seems 
purposely formed and best calcula- 
ted, was their mutual destruction. 
All ancient history is dark and un- 
certain. One thing, however, is 
clear: There were conquerors and 
conquests in those days, and conse- 
quently all that devastation by which 
they are formed, and all that oppres- 
sion by which they are maintained. 
We know little of Sesostris, but that 
he led out of Egypt an army of above 
700,000 men; that he overran the 
Mediterranean coast as far as Col- 
chis ; that in some places he met but 
little resistance, and of course shed 
not a great deal of blood, but that he 
found in others a people who knew 
the value of their liberties, and sold 
them dear. Whoever considers the 
army which this conqueror headed, 
the space he traversed, and the oppo- 
sition he frequently met, with the 


natural accidents of sickness, and the 


dearth and badness of provision to 
which he must have been subject in 
the variety of climates and countries 
his march lay through—if he knows 
any thing, he must know that even 
the conqueror’s army must have suf- 
fered greatly. It will be far from 
excess to suppose that one-half was 
lost in the expedition. If this was 
the state of the victorious, the van- 
quished must have had a much hea- 
vier loss, as the greatest slaughter is 
always in the flight; and great car- 
nage did in those times and countries 
ever attend the first rage of conquest. 
It will therefore be very reasonable 
to allow on their account as much 
as, added to the losses of the con- 

uerors, may amount to a million of 

eaths. And then we shall see this 
conqueror, the oldest whom we have 
on record, opening the scene by the 
destruction of at least one million of 
his. species, unprovoked but by bis 
ambition, without any motives but 
pride, cruelty, and madness, .and 
without any benefit to himself, (for 
Justin expressly tells us he did not 
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maintain his conquest, ) but solely to 
make so many people in so distant 
countries feel experimentally how 
severe a scourge Providence intends 
for the human race, when it gives 
one man the power over many, and 
arms his naturally impotent and 
feeble rage with the hands of mil- 
lions, who know no common princi- 
ple of action but a blind obedience 
to the passions of their ruler.” 

Thus pursuing his way through 
ancient history, and still designating 
it as one common display of misery 
and massacre, the whole ee 
from the facts that society exists, an 
that it has rulers at its head, he 
comes to the scene which Europe 
exhibited on the fall of the great 
tyrant dynasty of Rome. “ There 
have been periods when no less than 
universal destruction to the race of 
mankind seems to have been threat- 
ened. Such was that, when the 
Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns, 
poured into Gaul, Italy, Spain,Greece, 
and Africa, carrying destruction with 
them as they advanced, and leavin 
horrid deserts everywhere behin 
them. ‘ Vastum ubique silentium, 
secreti colles, fumantia procul tecta, 
nemo exploratoribus obvius, is what 
Tacitus calls ‘ facies victorie.’ It 
was always so; but here it was em- 
phatically so. From the north’ pro- 
ceeded the swarms of Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, Ostrogoths, who ran to- 
wards the south into Africa itself, 
which suffered as all to the north 
had done. About this time, another 
torrent of barbarians, animated by 
the same fury, and encouraged by 
the same success, poured out of the 
south, and ravaged all to the north- 
east and west, to the remotest parts 
of Persia on one hand, and to the 
banks of the Loire on the other, de- 
stroying all the proud and curious 
monuments of human art, that not 
even the memory of the former in- 
habitants might survive. * * * * 
I shall only, in one word, mention 
the horrid effects of bigotry and ava- 
rice in the conquest of Spanish Ame- 
rica; a conquest, on a low estimation, 
effected by the murder of ten millions 
of the species. * * * * Ineed 
not enlarge on the torrents of silent 
and inglorious: blood which have 
glutted the thirsty sands of Afric, or 
discoloured the polar. snow, or fed 
the savage forests ef America for so 
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many ages of continual war. * * 
* * Igo upon a naked and mode- 
rate calculation, just enough, without 
a pedantical exactness, to give your 
lordship some feeling of the effects 
of political society. I charge the 
whole of those effects upen political 
society. The numbers I particulariz- 
ed amount to about thirty-six mil- 
lions. * * * * In a state of 
nature, it had been impossible to 
find a number of men sufficient for 
such slaughters, agreed in the same 
bloody purpose. Society and politics, 
which have given us such destruc- 
tive views, have given us also the 
means of satisfying them. * * *°* 
How far mere nature would have 
carried us, we may judge by the ex« 
ample of those animals which still 
follow her laws, and even of those to 
which she has given dispositions 
more fierce, and arms more terrible 
than any ever she intended we should 
use. It is an incontestible truth, that 
there is more havoc made in one 
year by men of men, than has been 
made by all the lions, tigers, panthers, 
ounces, leopards, hyzenas, rh 
roses, elephants, bears, and wolves, 
upon their several species, since the 
beginning of the world, though those 
agree ill enough with each r, and 
have a much ter proportion of 
rage and fury in their composition 
than we have. But with respect to 
you, ye legislators, ye civilizers of 
mankind, ye Orpheuses, Minoses, 
Solons, Theseuses, Lycurguses, Nu- 
mas, your regulations have done more 
mischief in cold blood, than alf the 
rage of the fiercest animals in their 
greatest terrors or furies has eyer 
done or ever could do.” f 
He then, froma long and detailed ex 
amination of the chief provisions and 
orders of society, draws the conel 
sion, that ma: .s aloser by association 
with his kind, by government, by ju- 
risprudence, by commerce, by every 
shape and step of civilisation. But the 
wildest declaimer against religion 
will protest against thus sending man 
back to the forest, and stripping him 
of all\ the advantages of society on 
aecount of the disadvantages. He 
will protest against arguing from the 
abuse of society in = hands of a 
certain number of violent men, to its 
vast, general, and beneficial uses to 
the infinite multitude. But the same 
protest: isas directly applicable to 
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the sceptic, who rejects religion on 
account of the casual evils connected 
with its progress, the religious wars 
percha by human passions, the cor- 
rupted practices of venal priests, the 
tyranny of jealous persecutors, the 
guilty artifice, or the blinding super- 
stition. If the essential good is to be 
rejected for the sake of the accidental 
evil, then must civilisation be cast 
away as well as religion; but if the 
great stock of human good which re- 
igion bequeaths to mankind, the im- 
measurable consolations, the high 
motives, the pure guides, the noble 
and perpetual stimulants reaching 
through all the depths of the human 
race, and reaching through them all 
undebased by human guilt, and main- 
taining the connexion of man through 
all his grades with Deity, are to 
weigh heavier in the balance than 
the mere abuses of religion by man, 
then let us acknowledge that the in- 
fidel is not simply weak, but criminal, 
that he shuts his eyes against argu- 
ment, and that he is convicted of folly 
by all that remains to him of reason. 
The concluding fragment of this 
essay is curious, as an evidence of 
the ear] periee at which Burke had 
matur is pen. The style is no 
longer the flowing and figurative de- 
clamation of Bolingbroke, it is Burke, 
as he stood before the world in the 
latest days of his triumph over the 
atheistic and revolutionary impulses 
of Europe; calm and dignified, cloth- 
ed in the garb of that philosophic 
melancholy which impressed his 
practical wisdom so powerfully upon 
the general heart. 

e speaks in the person of Boling- 
broke. “You are, my lord, but just 
entering into the world. I am goin 
out of it. Ihave played long enoug 
to be heartily sick of the drama. 
Whether I have acted my part in it 
well or ill, posterity will judge with 
more candour than I, or than the pre- 
sent age, with our present passions, 
can possibly pretend to. For my 

art, I quit it without a sigh, and 
submit to the sovereign order without 
murmuring. The nearer we approach 
to the goal of life, the better we 
begin, to understand the true value 
of our existence, and the real weight 
of our opinions. We set out, much 
in love with both, but we leave much 
behind us as we advance. But the 
passions which press our opinions 
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are withdrawn, one after another, 
and the cool light of reason, at the 
setting of our life, shews us what a 
false splendour played upon those 
objects of our more sanguine sea- 
sons.” 

This tract is remarkable for its de- 
claration of opinions on the right 
side, when it was the pride of every 
man who pretended to literature, to 
be in the wrong. But it is scarcely 
less remarkable, as actually forming 
the model of much of that revolu- 
tionary writing, which so recklessly 
laboured to inflame the popular 
posstens, on the first burst of the 

rench -insurgency. Burke, in his 
ridicule, had prepared an armoury 
for Paine in his profligate serivus- 
ness. The contemptuous flights of 
the great orator had pointed the way 
for the. Jacobin to ascend to the as- 
sault of all that we were accustomed 
to reverence and value. The evils 
brought upon man by feeble govern- 
ment, misjudging law, ministerial 
weaknesses, and national prejudices, 
were eagerly adopted by the cham- 
pions of overthrow, as irrefragable 
arguments against the altar and the 
throne; and Burke must have seen 
with surprise, or increased ridicule, 
the arrows which he had shot out in 
sport, and for the mere trial of his 
boyish strength, gravely gathered up, 
and fitted to the Jacobin string, to 
be used against the noblest and most 
essential institutions of the empire. 

The essay attracted considerable 
notice. Chesterfield and Warburton 
were said to have regarded it fora 
while as an authentic work of the 
infidellord. The opinion prevailed so 
far, that Mallet, who, as the residuary 
legatee of his blasphemies, thought 
himself the legitimate defender of his 
fame, volunteered a public disclaimer 
on the subject, and the critics were 
thenceforth left to wonder on whose 
shoulders the mantle of the noble 
personage had fallen. Still Burke 
was unheard of, but his second per- 
formance was destined to do justice 
to his ability. In the same year was 

ublished the Treatise on the Sub- 
ime and Beautiful... No work of its 


period so suddenly sprang, into, po- 
pularity.. The purity, vigour, and 
grace of its language, the. clearness 
of its conceptions, and its bold soar- 
ings into the metaphysic clouds, 
which, dark and confused as they had 
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| rendered all former efforts, were, by 
. the flashes of Burke’s fine imagina- 
tion, turned into brightness and gran- 
deur, attracted universal praise. Its 
author was looked for among the 
leading veterans of literature. To 


the public astonishment, he was 
found to be an obscure student of 
26, utterly unknown, or known only 
by having attempted a canvass for a 
Scotch professorship, and having 
failed. He now began to be felt in 
society. The reputation of his book 
preceded him, and he gradually be- 
came on op me of acquaintance, if 
not altogether of intimacy, with the 
more remarkable names of the day 
connected with life and literature; 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, Markham, 
soon after Archbishop of York, Rey- 
nolds, Soame Jenyns, Lord Little- 
ton, Warburton, Hume, and John- 
son. This was a distinction which 
implied very striking merits in so 
young a man, unassisted by rank or 
opulence, and with the original sin of 
being an Irishman, a formidable dis- 
aaa, in the higher circles of 

ngland fifty years ago. This trea- 
tise had been the pioneer to his storm- 
ing of the sullen rainpart of English 
formality. But to have not only 
climbed there, but made good his 
lodgment, evidently implies personal 
meritsof noordinary kind. Togood- 
humoured and cordial manners, to 
singular extent and variety of know- 
ledge, he added great force and ele- 
gance of conversation. Johnson’s, 
even the fastidious Johnson’s, opi- 
nion of him, is well known, as pla- 
cing him already in the very highest of 
intellectual companionship.—“Burke 
is an extraordinary man, his stream 
of talk is perpetual.” Another of his 
dicta was, “ Burke’s talk is the ebul- 
lition of his mind; he does not talk 
from a desire of distinction, but be- 
cause his mind is full.”—*“ Burke is 
the only man whose common conver- 
sation corresponds with the general 
fame which he has in the world. 
Take up whatever topic you please, 
he is ready to meet you.” In another 
instance, where some one had been 
paying himself the tribute due to his 
memorable powers, he again gave 
the palin to his friend: “ Burke; sir, 
is Such’'a man, that if you met him for 
the first’ time in the street; where 
you were stopped by a ‘drove of 
oxen, and you and he stepped aside 
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for shelter but for five minutes, he’d 
talk to you in such a manner, that 
when you parted, you would say,— 
that is an extraordinary man. Now, 
you may be long enough with me 
without finding anything extraordi- 
nary.” 

A portion of this fortunate quality 
must be attributed to his foudness 
for general study, and the vigorous 
memory by which he retained all 
that he had acquired. But a much 
larger portion must be due to that sa- 
lient and glowing power of thought, 
that vivid mental seizure, by which 
all his knowledge became a member 
of his mind; by which every new 
acquisition resolved itself into an 
increase, not of his intellectual bur- 
den, but of the essential activity and 
strength of his faculties. He hada 
great assimilating mind. Johnson’s 
often-recorded expression, “ that no 
man of sense would meet Mr Burke 
by accident under a gateway, to avoid 


a shower, without being convinced | 
that he was the first man in Eng- | 


land,” found a striking illustration, 
a few years after, in the testimony of 
an utter stranger. Burke, in passing 
through Litchfield, had gone with a 
friend to look at the cathedral, while 
his horses were changing. One of 
the clergy, seeing two gentlemen 
somewhat at a loss in this vast build- 
ing, politely volunteered as their ci- 
cerone. The conversation flowed, 
and he was speedily struck with sur- 
prise at the knowledge and brilliancy 
of one of the strangers, In his sub- 
sequent account of the adventure to 
some friends, who met him hastening 
along the street, “I have been con- 
versing,” said he, “ for this half hour, 
with a man of the most extraordinary 
powers of mind, and extent of infor- 
mation, which it has ever been my 
fortune’ to meet, and Iam now going 
to the inn to ascertain, if possible, 
who the stranger is.” That stranger 
had completely overlaid’ the cicé- 
rone, even in his loval ra Soe 
On every topi¢ which came before 
them, whether the architecture, his- 
tory, remains, income, aria of 
the ancient ornaments ofthe chap- 
ter, persecutions, lives, and achieve- 
ments, the stranger was boundless 
in’ anecdote and illustration. The 
clergyman’s surprise was fully ac- 
counted for, by being told at the inn 
that this singular companion was Mr 


— 
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Burke, and the general regret of all 
to whom he mentioned the circum- 
-stance, was, that the name had not 
been known in time for them to have 
taken advantage of so high a grati- 
fication. 

But, for three years more, this me- 
morable man was confined to the 
struggles of private life. He was 
still actively, though obscurely, em- 
ployed in writing or editing a His- 
tory of the European Settlements in 
America, in seven heavy volumes, 
which obtained but slight public no- 
tice ; laying the foundations for a 
History of England, which never 
reached beyond a few sheets; and 
establishing and ute, 5 in 1758, in 
conjunction with Dodsley, the An- 
nual Register. In this work, the 

nius of the author is in disguise. 

j We look in vain for the fire, the fan- 
cy, which seemed to be constituent 
features of his authorship. And one 
of the most remarkable features of 
the whole performance, is the strong 
self-denial to which the philosopher 
and the orator had already learned 
to tame down the ardour and anima- 
tion of his mind. But the work was 
judiciously conceived : it came forth 
at a time when the public required 
something more than a chronicler of 
the passing day; and, like all works 
which fill up a chasm in public cu- 
riosity, it succeeded to a remarkable 
extent. Five or six editions of the 
earlier volumes were rapidly recei- 
ved. Butincome from such sources 
must be precarious. He had mar- 
ried, had a son ; he had hitherto made 
no advance in an actual provision for 
life; and a few years more of the 
natural toils which beset a man left 
to his own exertions for the support 
of a family, would probably have 
driven him to America, his old and 
favourite speculation against the 
frowns of fortune in Europe. At 
le the life for which he was 
e, the stirring and elevated in- 
terests of political and parliamentary 
distinction, appeared to open before 
him. ‘He owed this change to an 
Irishman, the Earl of Charlemont. 
Ireland still remembers the name of 
that estimable person with gratitude. 
A° narrow fortune, and humble ‘ta- 
lents, did not prevent him ee 
a great public benefactor. He“ was 
the encourager of every scheie ‘for 
national advantage, the patron of lite- 
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rature, the head of the chief literary 
institution of Lreland, and of every 
other institution tending to promote 
the good of the country. Though 
living much on the Coutinent, and 
in England in early life, and long as- 
sociated with all that was eminent 
in rank and talents in Great Britain, 
he generously and honestly fixed his 
residence on his native soil, turbulent 
as it was, remote from al! the scenes 
congenial to his habits, perplexed 
with furious party, and beggared by 
long misrule. For this determina- 
tion, he seems to have had no other 
ground than a sense of duty. And 
he had his reward. No man in Ire- 
land was reverenced with such true 
and unequivocal public honour. In 
all the warfare of party, no shaft ever 
struck his pure and lofty crest. Old 
connexions, and the custom of the 
time, which made every man of in- 
dependent fortune enter public life 
on the side of opposition, designated 
him a Whig. Butno man less bowed | 
to partisanship, no man more clearly 
washed the stains of faction from 
his hands, no man was farther from 
the insanity of revolution. With gen- 
tle, but manly firmness, he repelled 
ep naman fe from the moment when 
it demanded his principles as its pur- 
chase. With generous, but indignant 
scorn, he raised up his voice equally 
against the insidious zeal which 
would substitute an affected love of 
country for a sense of duty ; and the 
insurrectionary rage which would 
cast off the mild dominion of Eng- 
Jand, for the lust of democracy at 
home. He finally experienced the 
fate of all men of honour thrown into 
the midst of factions. His directness 
was a tacit reproach on their obli- 
quity ; his simple honour was felt to 
be a libel on their ostentatious hypo- 
crisy. He had been elected by the 
national acclamation, to the com- 
mand of the Irish Volunteers, a self- 
raised army of 50,000 men. He had 
conducted this powerful and peril- 
ous force through an anxious time, 
without collision with the govern- 
ment, or with the people. But, when 
French principles began to infest its 
ranks, he remonstrated ; the remon- 
strance Was retorted in a threat of 
the ‘loss of his popularity. He em- 
braced the alternative of a man of 
“honour, and resigned. But the resig- 
ation was fatal to the success of 
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threateners. When he laid the staff 
out: of his hands, he laid down with 
it the credit of the Volunteers. They 
lost the national confidence from that 
hour. Rude and violent agitators 
first usurped the power, then divided 
it, and then quarrelled for the divi- 
sion. The glaring evil of the bayo- 
net drawn for political discussion, 
startled the common sense of the na- 
tion, and drove it to take refuge with 
the minister. The army, which had 
been raised amid the shouts of the 
nation, was now cashiered by its uni- 
versal outery. The agitators went 
down among the common wreck, 
and, in the subsidence of the general 
swell and uproar of the popular mind, 
the fame and virtues of the venera- 
ble commander of the Volunteers, 
alone floated undiminished to the 
shore. 

But, if for one quality alone, the 
name of this nobleman ought to be 
held in memory. Perhaps no pub- 
lic individual of his day extended 
such ready and generous protection to 
men of ability, in their advancement 
in the various ways of life. He had 
two boroughs at his command in the 
Irish House of Commons, and, in all 
the venality which so daringly distin- 
guished partisanship in that House, 
no one ever heard of the sale of the 
boroughs of Lord Charlemont. He 
applied his influence to the manly 
and high-minded purpose of intro- 
ducing men of talents into the Legis- 
lature. 

An accidental intercourse with 
Burke, chiefly in consequence of the 
character which he derived from the 
treatise on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, induced him to serve his inter- 
ests, by a connexion with the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, so well known by 
the name of single-speech Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s character is a problem 
to this hour. A single effort of elo- 
quence had sine him among the 
hopes of the British senate. He ne- 
ver repeated it. Its reputation, and 
the friendship of Lord Halifax, then 
President of the Board of Trade, 
made him a member of the Board in 
1756. Hamilton still continued si- 
lent... In four years after, he was 
made Secretary for. Ireland, on. the 
appointment of his noble friend as 
Lord Lieutenant. In the Irish House, 
the necessities of his situation, as 
Prime Minister of the Viceroyalty, 
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overcame his nervousness, and he 
spoke, on several occasions, with re- 
markable effect. But on his return 
to the English Parliament, his powers 
were again shut up; and, by a stra 
pusillanimity, a tenderness of orato- 
rical repute, unworthy of the mem- 
ber of an English public assembly, 
during the remainder of his life, 
voice was never heard. Yet, proba- 
bly no man led a more anxious and 
self-condemning life. During this en- 
tire period, public distinction, and 
distinction peculiarly by eloquence, 
seems to have never left his contem- 
plation. He compiled, he wrote, he 
made commonplaces of rhetoric, he 
was P pel imc y preparing for the 
grand explosion to which he was ne- 
ver to lay the train. He saw, an 
we may well suppose with what bi 
ter stings to his vanity, the contems| 
poraries, whose talents he scorned | 
hastening on in the path which he! 
longed yet feared to tread, an 
snatching the laurels that had hu 
down, s0 iciting his hand. He sa 
a new generation start up while he 
pondered, and entering upon con- 
tests. whose magnitude rendered 
all the past trivial, and displaying. 
powers which threw the mere rhe- 
torician into the shade, obtain the 
most magnificent prizes of eloquence. 
Still he Pomtiunied criticising, prepa- 
ring for the great effort that was never 
to be made, and pondering on the 
fame which he had already suffered 
hopelessly to escape, until he sank 
out of the remembrance of society, 
and dwindled. into the grave. Pers! 
haps literary history has seldom af. 
forded an example of vanity so com-\ 
pletely its own punisher ; see 








agents sense of the merit of a single: 
e ort nernagied every effort to come ;\ 
he was stifled in his own fame; his 
vanity was suicidal. 

With a superior of this order, jea- 
lous, anxious, and severe, it was im- 
possible that Burke’s open tempera- 
ment, and gallant dependence on his 
own great powers, should Jong co 
ally agree. At the end of two years, 
he suddenly abandoned. the priyate 
secretaryship, to which he declared 
Hamilton, in. the spirit of tyranny, 
bad annexed degrading conditions, 


and.in. 1763, returned indignantly. to 

England, to take the chances. of .be- 

ginning the world anew... ., 
But the. world on which he now 
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fixed his eyes, wore a different aspect 
from the humble and cheerless world 
which he had so long contemplated 
in his closet. His Irish Secretaryship 
had made him feel his faculties for 
public life; it had thrown him into 
those waves which might waft him on 
to the most brilliant fortune. He had 
invigorated every muscle of his mind 
by the practical labours of office. 
Those two years, toilsome as they 
were in the ing, and painful in 
the ‘termination, had made him a 
statesman. He was thenceforward 
marked with the stamp of public life; 
we hear no more day-dreams of me- 
lancholy independence in America. 
From this moment, he was committed 
to thecause in England. He buckled 
on his golden armour, and entered 
the lists for life within the realm 
which no man more contributed to 
adorn and to save. Within two years 
after his return from Ireland, he com- 
menced this career. In 1765, the 
Marquis of Rockingham was appoint- 
ed Premier. Burke was recommend- 
ed to him as private secretary, and 
the Minister gladly availed himself 
of the services of a man, already so 
ene for literary excellence 
and official ability. This recommend- 
ation, equally fortunate on both sides, 
was chiefly due to Mr Fitzherbert, a 
man of birth and accomplishment, 
who had known Burke at Johnson’s 
celebrated club. Of Fitzherbert him- 
self, Johnson has left the following 
phie sketch :—*“< There was no 
sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; 
but I never knew a man who was so 
nerally acceptable. He made every 
y quite easy overpowered nobody 
by the superiority of his talents, made 
no man think the worse of himself 
by being his rival, seemed always to 
listen; did not oblige you to hear 
much from him, and did not oppose 
what you said.” 

Burke's tardy progress to the sta- 
tion for which nature, genius, and 
acquirement had formed him, is an- 
other among the thousand proofs of 
the fallacy, that talents make their 
own fortune. We see'here a man 
of the highest abilities, with those 
abilities directed to the express la- 
bours of publie life, associating with 
a round of leading persons .in life 
and literature, blameless in his pri- 
vate conduct, undegraded by pecu- 
niary difficulty, ardent in spirit, and 
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giving evidence of admirable quali- 
ties for the service of the state; and 
yet we see this man of talent and dili- 
gence, of vigorous learning and pub- 
licvirtue, left to linger in obscurity for 
ten of the most vivid yearsofhisbeing, 
admired and overlooked, applauded 
and neglected, down to the point of 
abandoning England, and fixing him- 
self a reluctant exile in a foreign 
country, and from this fate rescued 
by the mere accident of club com- 
panionship, indebted fur the whole 
change in his prospects, for the inter- 
osition between eminence in Eng- 
and and banishment to America, to 
the casual civility of a good-natured 
man of conversation. The truth is, 
that genius is not the quality for this 
self-elevation. It is too fine, too fas- 
tidious, too delicate in its sense of 
degradation, and too proud in its es- 
timate of its own rank, to take the 
better and humiliating chances of the 
world alone. It has the talon, and 
the plume, and the eye that drinks 
in the congenial splendour of the 
sun. But those very attributes and 
organs are its disqualifications for 
the work that is to be done by the 
mole-eyed and subterranean ambi- 
tion of the routine of public life. 
This is the evil of all long established 
governments. Public employ, the 
object of the most generous of all 
ambitions, is surrounded with a sys- 
tem of artificial obstacles, a circum- 
vallation of dependence through 
which no man can make his way by 
his single assault. Patronage holds 
the key of every gate of the citadel. 
Family influence, personal connex- 
ion, private obligations, all must sign 
the passport that admits the new man 
within the lines and ramparts of this 
singularly jealous and keenly guard- 
ed place of strength. It is only in 
the great general changes of the 
state, in the midst of mighty revolu- 
tions and sweeping overthrows of 
established authority, when. the 
old bulwarks are broken down into 
fragments, that young talent can des- 
pise ancient vigilance, force its way 
over the ruins, and be master, in its 
own right, unindebted but to itsown 
solitary prowess and self-dependent 
energy: 
Yet.all may be for the best... Even 
in the restraints: laid upon the sali- 
ency of genius, there may be that 
good which redounds in securing 
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states from rash ambition, the beset- 
ting sin of powerful minds. It may 
be useful even to the productive ser- 
vices of such minds, that they should 
undergo in part the training that be- 
longs to delay and disappointment. 
The pride of talent may be wisely 
taught that the feelings of a race 
whose mediocrity it would be ready 
to trample under its feet, that the 
commonplaces and forms of socie- 
ty, that even the feeble prejudices 
which grow up with old institutions, 
like the moss and weedy blossoms, 
harmless ornaments round the 
walls of our castles, are entitled to 
some share of its regard ; that there 
are other ministers of good on earth, 
than the impetuous stride and burn- 
ing glance of genius ; that the general 

enial harvests of social life are net 
to be ploughed in by the lightning, 
nor reaped by the whirlwind. At 
least, we may well rejoice in the al- 
ternative which leaves us the quiet 
of society, undisturbed by revolu- 
tion. To pass in peace through life 
is the first gift of government to 
nations. A few “bright particular 
stars” may thus be lost to the na- 
tional eye, glittering for a moment, 
and then sunk below the horizon for 
ever. But we may well be content 
with a sky which gives us the light 
of day and the seasons in their time, 
unstartled by the terrors or the won- 
ders of those flaming phenomena 
which, if they descend to increase 
the splendour, may come to shock 
the harmony of the sphere. 

Burke was now brought into Par- 
liament for Wendover, in Bucking- 
hamshire, by the influence of Lord 
Verney, and on July the 17th, 1765, 
received his appointment as private 
secretary tothe Minister. Yet even 
at this moment his fortunes were on 
the verge of wreck. His country 
0 against him; and, as in the 
crude conceptions of the English po- 

ulace, every Irishman must be a 
man Catholic and a Jacobite, the 
old Duke of Newcastle, a man who 
through life exhibited the most eu- 
rious combination of acuteness and 
absurdity, of address: in office, and 
eccentricity everywhere else, in- 
stantly adopting the wisdom of the 
coffee-houses, hurried to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham to protest against 
his bringing this ‘firebrand into the 
magazine of gunpowder which then 
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composed the Ministry. The Mar- 
quis, a simple man, was terrified at 
what he had done; but a straight- 
forward one, he had the manliness 
to mention the statement immediate- 
ly to his new associate. Burke, pro- 
bably not without some contempt 
fer the understandings of both the 
noble Lords, satisfactorily shewed 
that it was even possible to be an 
Irishman and a Protestant at. the 
same time; and referring to his career 
in the College, where he bad obtain- 
ed a scholarship,—an honour ree 
served expressly for Protestant stu- 
dents,—he at length succeeded in 
appeasing the trepidations of the two 
Ministers, and establishing the facts, 
that,being a Protestant gentleman by 
birth, he was not a Jesuit, and being 
educated in the Irish University for 
the bar, he was not educated for a 
priest at St Omers. 
But it may be easily conceived 
that this rapidity of suspicion was 
not palatable to the feelings of a man 
like its object. He instantly retort- 
ed upon the Premier; and declared 
that his retaining office was thence- 
forth incompatible with his feelings; 
that suspicion so easily roused and 
so readily adopted, would naturally 
introduce reserve into their inter- 
course; and that conceiving ‘a half 
confidence to be worse than none, 
he must immediately resign, The 
Marquis listened, but he was an old 
English gentleman. The dignity of 
conscious spirit and virtue in Burke 
attracted only his applause. He de- 
sired that the subject should be en- 
tirely forgotten, professed himself 
more than ever gratified by the man- 
liness of his conduct, and refused to 
hear of his, resignation. _ Burke,, of 
course, gave way to this generous 
refusal, and proved himself worthy 
of the most perfect confidence, b 
his zeal and services during the life 
of his noble friend, and by many an 
eloquent tribute to his grave..,,.In 
one of his speeches. in Parliament, 
several years after the death of the 
Marquis, he thus feelingly. alluded 
to his appointment and his patron ;:— 
“Inithe year sixty-five, being in 
a very private station, far enough 
from any idea of; business, and not 
having the honour of a seat in this 
House, it was my fortune, unknow- 
ing and unknown to the then Minis- 
try, by the intervention of acommon 
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friend, to become connected with a 
very noble person at the head of the 
Treasury department. It was indeed 
in a situation of little rank and of no 
consequence, suitable to the medio- 
crity of my talents and pretensions; 
but a situation near enough to ena- 
ble me to see, as well as others, what 
was going on. Aad I did see in this 
noble person such sound principles, 
such an enlargement of miad, such 
clear and sazacious sense, and such 
unshaken fortitude, as bound me, as 
well as others better than me, by an 
inviolable attachment to him from 
that time forward.” 

The new Ministry opened the ses- 
sion of Parliament on the 14th of 
January, 1766. Burke immediately 
shewed the value of his accession. 
His first speech was on American 
affairs, and his force, fancy, and in- 
formation, astonished the House. 
Pitt, ‘7 Chatham,) whose praise 
was fame, followed him in the de- 
bate, and pronounced a panegyric 
(a most unusual condescension) on 
the new orator. He observed that 
* the young member had proved him- 
self a very able advocate. He had 
himself intended to enter at length 
into the details, but he had been an- 
ticipated with so much ingenuity and 
Foy gr that there was little left 
for him to say. He congratulated 
him on his success, and his friends 
on the value of the acquisition which 
they had made.” 

The stirring times through which 
we have passed, and the still more 
stirring times which seem to lie be- 
fore us, throw an air of lightness 
over transactions deemed momen- 
tous in the days of our fathers. The 
last quarter of a century shoots up 
between like the pillar of the Is- 
raelites, covering all behind us with 
cloud, and all before us with flame. 
We have become accustomed to a 
larger wielding of power for larger 
consequences,—not armies but na- 
tions marching into the field—not em- 
pires but continents convulsed with 
overthrow, or rejoicing in the frac- 
ture of their chains,—conspiracies of 
kingdoms, and triumphs of the world. 
To us the strifes of domestic party, 
which excited the passions of our 
ancestors, have the look of child’s 
play; we hear the angry declama- 
tion and the prophetic menace, with 
something not far from scorn for the 
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men who uttered and the men who 
believed. The whole has too much 
the air of a battle on the stage. And 
it must be acknowledged that the 
mimic — of the hostility was 
well authenticated in the perpetual 
changes of the actors, in the unhesi- 
tating shiftings of their costume, in 
their rapid transitions from banner to 
banner, in their adoption night after 
night of new characters, and their 
being constant to nothing but a de- 
termination to be always before the 
public, until age or national con- 
tempt drove them from the scene, 
But other things and other times are 
in reserve for their offspring. We 
see the gathering of storms that shall 
try the strength of every institution 
of England and mankind. A new evil 
has been let loose upon the earth, 
from a darker source than any that 
the timid crimes or colourless fol- 
lies of past ages ever opened. French 
Jacobinism has spread through the 
world. Its Babel was cast down in 
France, but the fall has diminished 
nothing of its malignity, and nothing 
of its power. Its confusion of 
tongues there has only inducted it 
into the knowledge of every lan- 
guage on earth, and the scattered 
strength of atheism and revolt has 
gone forth to propagate the kingdom 
of violence, and the idolatry of the 
passions, round the globe. The mul- 
titude in every quarter of Europe 
are already in the hands of Jacobin- 
ism. A spirit of fantastic and scorn- 
ful innovation is at this time abroad, 
marshalling every casual discontent 
into its levy against the liberties and 
thrones of all nations; every com- 
plaint of idleness, of folly, of for- 
tune; of the common chances of 
nature; even scarcity, disease, the 
simple inclemencies of the seasons, 
swell the same muster-roll of grie- 
vances with misgovernment; until 
the signal is given, and with rebellion 
in the van, and rapine in the rear, the 
whole sullen battalion is moved 
against the last refuges of law, go- 
vernment, and religion. Unless some 
hand mightier than that of human 
championship drive back the temp- 
ter to his dungeon, the ruin of all 
that deserves our homage is ine- 
vitable. The rise or fall of rival ad- 
ministrations will then cease to be 
a matter of moment to any living be- 
ing. Be their merits what they may, 
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they will hold their power but ‘by 
the caprice of the crowd. If they 
are virtuous, they will but raise the 
scaffold for themselves; if they are 
vicious, they will but wash it with 
the blood of others. All the old ge- 
nerous impulses to public service, 
all the glowing and lofty aspirations 
which gave men wings in their as- 
cent up the steeps of honour, and 
made the ruggedness of the height, 
and the tempests on its brow, only 
dearer portions of the triumph, will 
be at an end; there will be but one 
motive to labour, pelf and lust; one 
check to treason, fear. Successive 
administrations will be gathered and 
dissolved with the rapidity of a snow- 
ball. Their rise and progress will be 
no more noted, and no more worth 
being noted, than the floating of bub- 
bles down the stream. The names 
of Whig and Tory will be equally 
obnoxious, or equally forgotten. One 
eat faction will absorb all. A hun- 
red-headed democracy will usurp 
the functions of government, and 
turn ministers into clerks, and cabi- 
nets into bureaus for registering the 
plunder, or tribunals for shedding 
the blood of the nation. Is this an 
imaginary picture of the rule of the 
multitude? Or is it some sullen rem- 
nant dug up from the sepulchres, 
where the crimes of antiquity lie, 
fortunately hid from the world? Is 
it not even a creation of our own 
day, is not its fiery track felt still 
across every field of France? We 
there saw a power, which had no 
name in courts or cabinets, start up 
with the swiftness of an exhalation, 
and spread death through the state. 
England was saved ; over her a great 
protection was extended. A man of 
the qualities that are made for the 
high exigencies of empires, guided 
her councils, and appealing to the 
memories and the virtues of the 
country, rescued the constitution. 
Let the successors to his power be 
the successors to his intrepidity, and, 
no matter by what name they are 
known, we shall honour them. No 
voice of ours shall call their triumph 
in question, or be fretfully raised in 
the general acclamation that follows 
their car to the temple of victory. 
But the time for the old feeble com- 
—— is past in every kingdom of 
urope. e time for stern deter: 
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mination, prompt vigour, sleepless 
vigilance, and sacred fidelity, is come. 
The materials of revolt are gathered 
and heaped high, and ferment in 
every province of the Continent. 
We know the conflagration that is 
prepared at home, we have heard 
the insolent menace of the hundred 
thousands that are to march with 
banners flying from our manufactu- 
ring towns to meet the insurgent 
million of the capital, and concoct 
laws for King, ministers, and nation, 
under the shadow of the pike. But 
we know, too, how such menaces 
were met before; how the throne 
was strengthened by the very blast 
that was to scatter its fragments 
through the world ; how the temple, 
instead of a ruin, was turned into 
an asylum for the grateful virtues 
of the land; how the national terror 
was transmuted into valour and pa- 
triotism ; and even in the rolling of 
the thunders that still shook the 
Continent, England saw but the 
agency of a power above man, armed 
for the preservation of her empire. 

Burke’s early distinction in Par- 
liament was the result of a mind 
remarkably constituted for public 
effort; but it was also the result of 
that active and masculine diligence 
which characterised him through 
life. Contemplating statesmanshi 
as holding the highest rank of intel- 
lectual pursuits, and not unnaturally 
excited by the lustre of its rewards, 
he had from an early period applied 
himself to the study of politics; as 
he advanced nearer to the confines: 
of public life, he had adopted the 
practical means of exercise in speak- 
ing, in some instances at debating 
clubs, of attending the debates in the 
House of Commons, and of makin 
himself acquainted with the princi- 
pal subjects which were likely to 
attract discussion. Such was his 
diligence, that on the subject which 
must have been the most repulsive 
to his soaring mind, the details of 
the commercial system, he was soon 
conceived to be among the best in- 
formed men in England. 

This was the day of ‘ministérial 
revolution—cabinets were abortions. 
The reign had'‘commenced with an 
unpopular ministry, solely sustained 
by the ‘character of ‘the monarch. 
But no ministry’ can ‘stand long on 
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friend, to become connected with a 
very noble person at the head of the 
Treasury department. It was indeed 
in a situation of little rank and of no 
consequence, suitable to the medio- 
crity of my talents and pretensions; 
but a situation near enough to ena- 
ble me to see, as well as others, what 
was going on. And I did see in this 
noble person such sound principles, 
such an enlargement of miad, such 
clear and sazacious sense, and such 
unshaken fortitude, as bound me, as 
well as others better than me, by an 
inviolable attachment to him from 
that time forward.” 

The new Ministry opened the ses- 
sion of Parliament on the 14th of 
January, 1766. Burke immediately 
shewed the value of his accession. 
His first speech was on American 
affairs, and his force, fancy, and in- 
formation, astonished the House. 
Pitt, nog Chatham,) whose praise 
was fame, followed him in the de- 
bate, and pronounced a panegyric 
(a most unusual condescension) on 
the new orator. He observed that 
* the young member had proved him- 
self a very able advocate. He had 
himself intended to enter at length 
into the details, but he had been an- 
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eloquence, that there was little left 
for him to say. He congratulated 
him on his success, and his friends 
on the value of the acquisition which 
they had made.” 

The stirring times through which 
we have passed, and the still more 
stirring times which seem to lie be- 
fore us, throw an air of lightness 
over transactions deemed momen- 
tous in the days of our fathers. The 
last quarter of a century shoots up 
between like the pillar of the Is- 
raelites, covering all behind us with 
cloud, and all before us with flame. 
We have become accustomed to a 
larger wielding of power for larger 
consequences,—not armies but na- 
tions marching into the field—not em- 
pires but continents convulsed with 
overthrow, or rejoicing in the frac- 
ture of their chains,—conspiracies of 
kingdoms, and triumphs of the world. 
To us the strifes of domestic party, 
which excited the passions of our 
ancestors, have the look of child’s 
play; we hear the angry declama- 
tion and the prophetic menace, with 
something not far from scorn for the 
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men who uttered and the men who 
believed. The whole has too much 
the air of a battle on the stage. And 
it must be acknowledged that the 
mimic spirit of the hostility was 
well authenticated in the perpetual 
changes of the actors, in the unhesi- 
tating shiftings of their costume, in 
their rapid transitions from banner to 
banner, in their adoption night after 
night of new characters, and their 
being constant to nothing but a de- 
termination to be always before the 
public, until age or national con- 
tempt drove them from the scene, 
But other things and other times are 
in reserve for their offspring. We 
see the gathering of storms that shall 
try the strength of every institution 
of England and mankind. A new evil 
has been let loose upon the earth, 
from a darker source than any that 
the timid crimes or colourless fol- 
lies of past ages ever opened. French 
Jacobinism has spread through the 
world. Its Babel was cast down in 
France, but the fall has diminished 
nothing of its malignity, and nothing 
of its power. Its confusion of 
tongues there has only inducted it 
into the knowledge of every lan- 
guage on earth, and the scattered 
strength of atheism, and revolt has 
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marshalling every casual discontent 
into its levy against the liberties and 
thrones of all nations; every com- 
plaint of idleness, of folly, of for- 
tune; of the common chances of 
nature; even scarcity, disease, the 
simple inclemencies of the seasons, 
swell the same muster-roll of grie- 
vances with misgovernment; until 
the signal is given, and with rebellion 
in the van, and rapine in the rear, the 
whole sullen battalion is moved 
against the last refuges of law, go- 
vernment, and religion. Unless some 
hand mightier than that of human 
championship drive back the temp- 
ter to his dungeon, the ruin of all 
that deserves our homage is ine- 
vitable. The rise or fall of rival ad- 
ministrations will then cease to be 
a matter of moment to any living be- 
ing. Be their merits what they may, 
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they will hold their power but ‘by 
the caprice of the crowd. If they 
are virtuous, they will but raise the 
scaffold for themselves; if they are 
vicious, they will but wash it with 
the blood of others. All the old ge- 
nerous impulses to public service, 
all the glowing and lofty aspirations 
which gave men wings in their as- 
cent up the steeps of honour, and 
made the ruggedness of the height, 
and the tempests on its brow, only 
dearer portions of the triumph, will 
be at an end; there will be but one 
motive to labour, pelf and lust; one 
check to treason, fear. Successive 
administrations will be gathered and 
dissolved with the rapidity of a snow- 
ball. Their rise and progress will be 
no more noted, and no more worth 
being noted, than the floating of bub- 
bles down the stream. The names 
of Whig and Tory will be equally 
obnoxious, or equally forgotten. One 

eat faction will absorb all. A hun- 

red-headed democracy will usurp 
the functions of government, and 
turn ministers into clerks, and cabi- 
nets into bureaus for registering the 
plunder, or tribunals for shedding 
the blood of the nation. Is this an 
imaginary picture of the rule of the 
multitude? Or is it some sullen rem- 
naat dug up from the sepulchres, 
where the crimes of antiquity lie, 
fortunately hid from the world? Is 
it not even a creation of our own 
day, is not its fiery track felt still 
across every field of France? We 
there saw a power, which had no 
name in courts or cabinets, start up 
with the swiftness of an exhalation, 
and spread death through the state. 
England was saved ; over her a great 
protection was extended. A man of 
the qualities that are made for the 
high exigencies of empires, guided 
her councils, and appealing to the 
memories and the virtues of the 
country, rescued the constitution. 
Let the successors to his power be 
the successors to his intrepidity, and, 
no matter by what name they are 
known, we shall honour them. No 
voice of ours shall call their triumph 
in question, or be fretfully raised in 
the general acclamation that follows 
their car to the temple of victory. 
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mination, prompt vigour, sleepless 
vigilance, and sacred fidelity, is come. 
The materials of revolt are gathered 
and heaped high, and ferment in 
every province of the Continent. 
We know the conflagration that is 
prepared at home, we have heard 
the insolent menace of the hundred 
thousands that are to march with 
banners flying from our manufactu- 
ring towns to meet the insurgent 
million of the capital, and concoct 
laws for King, ministers, and nation, 
under the shadow of the pike. But 
we know, too, how such menaces 
were met before; how the throne 
was strengthened by the very blast 
that was to scatter its fragments 
through the world ; how the temple, 
instead of a ruin, was turned into 
an asylum for the grateful virtues 
of the land; how the national terror 
was transmuted into valour and pa- 
triotism ; and even in the rolling of 
the thunders that still shook the 
Continent, England saw but the 
agency of a power above man, armed 
for the preservation of her empire. 

Burke’s early distinction in Par- 
liament was the result of a mind 
remarkably constituted for public 
effort; but it was also the result of 
that active and masculine diligence 
which characterised him through 
life. Contemplating statesmanshi 
as holding the highest rank of intel- 
lectual pursuits, and not unnaturally 
excited by the lustre of its rewards, 
he had from an early period applied 
himself to the study of politics; as 
he advanced nearer to the confines: 
of public life, he had adopted the 
practical means of exercise in speak- 
ing, in some instances at debating 
clubs, of attending the debates in the 
House of Commons, and of makin 
himself acquainted with the prin 
pal subjects which were likely to 
attract discussion. Such was his 
diligence, that on the subject which 
must have been the most repulsive 
to his soaring mind, the details of 
the commercial system, he was soon 
conceived to be among the best in- 
formed men in England. 

This was the day of ministerial 
revolution—cabinets were abortions. 
The reign had ‘commenced with an 
unpopular ministry, solely sustained 
by the ‘charatter' of the monarch. 
But no ministry can ‘stand long on 
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any strength but its own. The King, 
weary of upholding the Bute cabinet 
against its original tendency to go 
down, at length cast it off, and it sank 
never to rise again. The Grenville 
ministry succeeded to its place, and 
its unpopularity. It was charged 
with the Bute principles without 
their palliatives, with purchasing 


_ place by the spoils of the people, with 


crushing the national liberties with 
one hand, while it was surrendering 
the national honour to foreigners 
with the other; of being a govern- 
ment of nepotism, favouritism, and 
secret patronage, a Bute ministry in 
masquerade. The general outcry at 
once demanded its overthrow, and 
the restoration of Pitt. The King, 
with a submissiveness which fully 
contradicts the charges of obstinacy, 
now offered the government to the 
man of the popular choice. Burke, 
in a letter to the celebrated Flood, 
written in 1765, with admirable saga- 
city, narrates the course of the nego- 
tiation, and almost predicts its results. 
“ There is a strong probability that 
new men will come in, and not im- 
probably with new ideas. There is 
no doubt that there is a fixed reso- 
lution to get rid of them all, (unless 
perhaps of Grenville, ) but principally 
of the Duke of Bedford. So that you 
will have much more reason to be 
surprised to find the ministry stand- 
ing by the end of the next week, than 
to hear of their entire removal.” His 
idea of Lord Chatham is curious, 
and the event shewed his know- 
ledge of that memorable man’s cha- 
racter. “ Nothing but an InTRACTA- 
BLE temper in your friend Pitt can 
prevent a most admirable and last- 
ing system from being put together. 
And this crisis will shew whether 
pride or patriotism be predominant 
in his character ; for you may be as- 
sured, he has it now in his power to 
come into the service of his country 
upon any plan of politics he may 
think proper to dictate, with great 
and honourable terms for himself and 
every friend he has in the world, and 
with such a strength of power as 
will be equal to every thing but 
absolute despotism over the King 
and kingdom. A few days will shew 
whether he will take this part, or that 
of continuing on his back at Hayes 
talking fustian! excluded from all 
ministerial, and incapable of all Par- 
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liamentary service. For his gout is 
worse than ever, but his pride may 
disable him more than his gout.” 

The history amply confirmed the 
conjecture. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was sent by the King to offer 
the premiership to Pitt. He refused 
it. The ministry, elated by the dis- 
covery that a substitute was not to 
be found, and indignant at the at- 
tempt to find one, raised their de- 
mands upon the King. But the royal 
resources were not yet exhausted, 
and within two months the Marquis 
of Rockingham was placed at the 
head of a new cabinet. Burke’s 
panegyric on the premier was the 
exuberance of a glowing fancy set 
in motion by a grateful heart. But 
it was anerror. The Marquis was 
not the leader to collect the scattered 
energies of party, and shape them 
into system. Compared with Bute, 
he wanted conciliation, and with 
Grenville, knowledge of life and 
business. Formal and frigid, rely- 
ing upon personal rank for official 
dignity, and for public confidence on 
hereditary prejudices, and forgetting 
the new element which had risen to 
disperse all such prejudices, he 
found himself suddenly in the rear 
of public opinion, saw even his own 
adherents starting forward before 
him; saw his whole force broken 
up, and after a struggle of a few 
months between pride and feeble- 
ness, retreated from a field into 
which he ought never to have enter- 
ed. Burke, on this event, probably 
as a matter of duty, wrote his de- 
fence, “A short History of a short 
Administration,” a work of a few 
pages, and dry as it was brief. A 
dull epitaph, and only the fitter for 
the tomb that it covered. 

Pitt now came in in triumph, with 
the people yoked to bis chariot ; the 
King more reluctantly, but nearly 
as much yoked as the people ; he ra- 
pidly formed an administration, and 
commenced his career with anenergy 
which jdstified the national election. 
But with all the qualities which 
could raise him to the highest rank, 
he wanted the one important quality 
which could alone keep him there. 
He made no allowances for the feel- 
ings, the habits, or the weaknesses 
of other men. In a despotic govern- 
ment, perhaps, he would have been 
minister for life, and the admiration, 
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if not the terror, of Europe; his 
clearness of political vision, the lofty 
mastery with which he grasped the 
thunders. of the state, and the unerr- 
ing vigour with which he launched 
them, his natural habits of command, 
his severe integrity, and his brilliant, 
bold, and indefatigable ambition, 
would have achieved all the miracles 
of despotic policy, andraised a small 
kingdom into power, or extended a 
large one into European supremacy. 
But the time for this display of un- 
mitigated strength was past in Eng- 
land. Even in France, the era of the 
Richlieus and Mazarines was no 
more. Great schemes of independ- 
ent government were no longer to be 
created. The minister must work 
with such materials as were supplied 
to him, and Chatham, who, under a 
Philip the Second, would have bro- 
ken down the Netherlands, or stifled 
their hostility by throwing the weight 
of the world upon them ; or under a 
Henry the Eighth, would have alike 
trampled out the Reformation, or 
swept its enemies before the breath 
of his nostrils, according to the ca- 
price of his sovereign ; was forced in 
the day of George the Third, to con- 
cede and compromise, to feel the 
tenure of his power dependent on 
men whom he could scarcely stoop 
to acknowledge as his associates, to 
ballast the vessel of the State with 
even the fragments of former party, 
and, having done all, to see the helm 
wrenched from his hand. 

The difficulty of forming the new 
cabinet, and the disunions which so 
quickly gave the King the power of 
dissolving it, were popularly carica- 
tured by Burke. “He (Lord Chat- 
ham) put together a piece of joinery 
so crossly indented and whimsically 
dove-tailed, a cabinet so variously 
inlaid, such a piece of diversified 
mosaic, such a tesselated pavement 
without cement, here a bit of black 
stone and there a bit of white, pa- 
triots and courtiers, king’s friends 
and republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
treacherous friends and open ene- 
mies, that it was indeed a very cu- 
tious show, but utterly unsafe to 
touch and unsure to stand on. The 
colleagues whom he had assorted at 
the same board, stared at each other, 
and were obliged to ask,—Sir, your 
name? Sir, you have the advantage 
of me.—Mr Such-a-one—I beg a 
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thousand pardons. I venture to say 
that it did so happen, that persons 
had a single office divided between 
them, who had never spoken to each 
other in their lives.” 

Burke, on the fall of his friends, 
withdrew for a few months to Ire- 
land. He felt, with a just sense of 
his own reputation, that overtures 
would probably be made to him, and, 
with a sense of delicacy sufficiently 
remarkable in a young statesman, 
determining to avoid even the impu- 
tation of waiting to be purchased, he 
took his departure within two days 
of the ministerial retirement. But 
the changes of cabinets were now 
comparatively unimportant to his for- 
tunes. He had shewn what he was, 
and he could be forgotten no more. 
He had now risen to the surface, and 
no fall of ministers could carry him 
down with them again. Once set 
floating on the tide of public affairs, 
he had within him a buoyancy that 
nothing could overweigh; the pro- 
bability even was, that every swell 
and agitation of the surface would 
only lift him still higher, and make 
his qualities more conspicuous in the 
general struggle. The impression 
made on his friends in London, is 
strikingly recorded in a letter of 
Johnson to Langton, in 1766. “We 
have the loss of Burke’s company 
since he has been engaged in public 
business, in which he has gained 
more reputation than perhaps any 
man at his first appearance ever 
gained before. He madetwo speeches 
in the House, for repealing the Stam 
Act, which were publicly commend- 
ed by Mr Pitt, and have filled the 
town with wonder. Burke is a great 
man, and is expected soon to attain 
civil greatness.” The Chatham Mi- 
nistry followed the fate of its pre- 
decessors. Raised in defiance of 
the throne, it was naked on the side 
of prerogative ; and while it was en- 

aged in defending itself from the 
new hostility of the people, it received 
a blow against which it had made no 
preparation; the ministry fell under 
the royal hand. Pitt, too proud to 
capitulate, and deserted by his troops, 
gave up the contest at once, and left 
his power to be partitioned among 
his deserters. The Duke of Grafton 
was placed at the head of a cabinet 
formed of recreants of all parties; 
and one of the most ineffective and 
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characterless cabinets that England 
ever saw, began its operations, with 
a populace inflamed to the most ex- 
traordinary excesses, with a failing 
finance, a — convulsion of the 
commercial system, and the whole 
body of the colonies in uproar, hurl- 
ing scorn on the mother country, de- 
nying and defying her laws, disputing 
her rights, and with the same rebelli- 
ous banners waving from their shores 
to repel the authority of England, and 
welcome the alliance of her enemies. 

Burke was now the acknowledged 
leader of that part of opposition which 
professed the principles of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham; Mr Grenville, 
of that part which had fallen with him- 
self from power. No two men could 
have fewer conceptions in common. 
Differing in all points of policy, they 
were kept together only by their 
hostility to the weak and wavering 
cabinet, whose overthrow they hour- 
ly contemplated. At length, a pam- 
phlet entitled, “ The present State of 
the Nation,” written by either Mr 
Grenville, or his former secretary 
Mr Knox,-under his dictation, and 
containing some sarcasms on the 
Rockingham Ministry, brought Burke 
into action. He flew to the defence 
of a cause which he considered his 
own, and by his “ Observations on a 
late State of the Nation,” completely 
retorted the charges, and added to 
his fame all that profound thought, 
exact details of the national interests, 
and animated eloquence could give. 
But the chief excellence of all this 
eminent person’s works is, that they 
are for the general experience of 
mankind; they are not the artificial 
ornaments of the hour, but instinct 
with a spirit of life, which makes 
them flourish as green as ever from 
generation to generation. Rapid 
and brilliant as his conceptions rise 
from the passion of the moment, and 
transitory as may be the circum- 
stances of their origin, they have in 
them nothing transitory, nothing of 
the meteor; they take their place at 
a height above the vapours of this 
dim world, and minister illumination 
to every age to come. He thus speaks 
of the fatal facility with which pub- 
lic men slide into apostasy—(The 
Bedford party had at this period se- 
ceded from their old friends, and 
joined administration )— 

“It is possible to draw, even from 
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the very prosperity of ambition, ex- 
amples of terror, and motives to 
compassion. I believe the instances 
are exceedingly rare, of men imme- 
diately passing over the clear, marked 
line of virtue, into declared vice and 
corruption. There are a sort of middle 
tints and shades between the two ex- 
tremes ; there is something uncertain 
on the confines of the two empires, 
which they first pass through, and 
which renders the change easy and 
imperceptible. There are even a sort 
of splendid impositions, so well con- 
trived, that at the very time when 
the path of rectitude is quitted for 
ever, men seem to be advancing into 
some higher and nobler road of pub- 
lic conduct. Not that such imposi- 
tions are strong enough in them- 
selves; but that a powerful interest, 
often concealed from those whom it 
affects, works at the bottom and se- 
cures the operation. Men are thus 
debauched away from those legiti- 
mate connexions, which they had 
formed on a judgment, early perhaps, 
but sufficiently mature, and wholly 
unbiassed.” 

With what countenance might 
some of the apostates who carried 
the Catholic question look in this mir- 
ror held up to them by the frowning 
genius of Burke! With what shame 
and remorse might those who have 
still the power of feeling, see the 
features stamped by that guiltiest of 
all tergiversations! With what ter- 
ror might those who are beyond 
shame see their crime blazoned and 
thrown into hideous light, for the 
scorn and warning of all posterity ! 
The only distinction between Burke 
and the reality is, that the apostasy 
which is long to wreak its retribu- 
tion on England, had none of the 
flowery descants, the smooth and 
stealing lapses, the gentle labyrin- 
thine circuits into vice. There was 
no gradation. The treachery did not 
condescend to wear a mask, nor the 
wooer to desire one; the crime was 
embraced in all its deformity, and 
the criminals boasted of the open- 
ness of the intrigue, and made a re- 
putation of the audacity with which 
they abandoned every sense of per- 
sonal and public honour. 

The picture of the bond slaves of 
party, who _—_ by sacrificing their 

rinciples, and then sacrifice their 


riends, is incomparable. “ People 
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not well grounded in the principles 
of public morality, find a set of 
maxims in office ready made for 
them, which they assume as natural- 
ly and inevitably as any of the in- 
signia or instruments of the situa- 


tion. A certain tone of the solid and 
ae is immediately acquired. 

very former profession of public 
spirit is to be considered as a de- 
bauch of youth, or, at least, as a vi- 
sionary scheme of unattainable per- 
fection. The very idea of consisten- 
cy isexploded. The convenience of 
the business of the day is to furnish 
the principle for doing it. Then the 
whole ministerial cant is quickly got 
by heart. The prevalence of faction is 
to be lamented. All opposition is to 
be regarded as the effect of envy and 
disappointed ambition. All admini- 
strations are declared to be alike. 
Flattering themselves that their 
power is become necessary to the 
support of all order and government, 
every thing which tends to the sup- 
port of that power is sanctified, and 
becomes a part of the public interest. 

“ Growing every day more formed 
to affairs, and better knit in their 
limbs; when the occasion (now their 
only rule) requires it, they become 
capable of sacrificing those very per- 
sons to whom they had before sacri- 
ficed their original friends. It is 
now only in the ordinary course of 
business to alter an opinion, or to 
betray a connexion. Frequently re- 
linquishing one set of men and adopt- 
ing another, they grow into a total 
indifference to human feeling, as they 
had before to moral obligation, un- 
til, at length, no one original impres- 
sion remains on their minds, every 
principle is obliterated, every senti- 
ment effaced. 

“ In the meantime, that power 
which all these changes aimed at 
securing, remains still as tottering 
and uncertain as ever. They are de- 
livered up into the hands of those 
who feel neither respect for their 
persons, nor gratitude for their fa- 
vours; who are put about them in 
appearance to serve, in reality to 
govern them; and when the signal 
is given, to abandon and destroy 
them, in order to.set up some new 
dupe of ambition, who in his turn 
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is to be abandoned and destroyed. 
Thus living in a state of continual 
uneasiness and ferment, softened 
only by the miserable consolation of 
giving now and then preferments to 
those for whom they have no value, 
they are unhappy in their situation, 
yet find it impossible to resign; un- 
til at length, soured in temper, and 
disappointed by the very attainment 
of their ends, in some angry, in some 
haughty, in some negligent moment, 
they incur the displeasure of those 
upon whom they have rendered their 
very being dependent. Then, ‘ pe- 
rierunt tempora longi servitit ;’ they 
are cast off with scorn, emptied of 
all natural character, of all intrinsic 
worth, of all essential dignity, and 
deprived of every consolation of 
friendship. Having rendered all re- 
treat to old principles ridiculous, 
and to old regards impracticable ; 
not being able to counterfeit plea- 
sure, or to discharge discontent, 
it is more than a chance, that in the 
delirium of the last stage of their dis- 
tempered power, they make an in- 
sane political testament, by which 
they throw all their remaining weight 
and consequence into the scale of 
their declared enemies, and avowed 
authors of their destruction. Thus 
they finish their course. Had it been 
possible, that the whole, or even @ 

reat part of those effects on their 
se otha could have appeared to 
them in their first departure from 
the right, it is certain that they would 
have rejected every temptation with 
horror.” 

We shall now have to follow Burke 
through more various and elevated 
transactions; in which he was no 
longer the contemplatist, but a great 
leader of the contest. The sounds 
of war and anarchy were coming 
from America, they were reverberat- 
ing from Ireland, they were pre- 
paring to be answered by a tenfold 
roar from France; every principle 
of national stability was to be tried 
in its turn. The character of Religion, 
Loyalty, and Government, was to 
undergo the fiercest ordeal known 
in history, and at every trial, the ge- 
nius and wisdom of Burke were to 
be among the most conspicuous 
guides of the land. 
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TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


Cuap. XIX. 


BRINGING UP LEE WAY. 


** And I have loved thee, Ocean, and my joy, 
Of youthful sports, was on thy breast to be 
Borne like thy bubbles onward—from a boy, 


I wantoned with thy breakers. 


They to me 


Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, *twas a childish fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane.” 


Childe Harold. 


** Heaven’s verge extreme 


Reverberates the bombs descending star, 

And sounds that mingled laugh, and shout and scream, 
Fo freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 

Rung to the peeling thunderbolts of war. 


* « 


- * 


While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevailed, 
And aye as if for death some lonely trumpet wailed.” 


Tue puncture in Mr Bang’s neck 
from the boarding-pike was not very 
deep, still it was an ugly lacerated 
wound ; and if he had not, to use his 
own phrase, been somewhat bull- 
necked, there is no saying what the 
consequences might have been. 

“Tom, my boy,” said he, after 
the doctor was done with him, “I 
am nicely coopered now—nearly as 

ood as new—a little stiffish or so— 
ucky to have such a comfortable 
coating of muscle, otherwise the 
carotid would have been in danger. 
So come here, and take your turn, 
and I will hold the candle.” 

It was dead calm, and as I had de- 
sired the cabin to be used as a cock- 

it, it was at this time full of poor 
ellows, waiting to have their wounds 
dressed, whenever the surgeon could 
go below. The lantern was brought, 
and, sitting down on a waddin 
tub, I stripped. The ball, which 
knew had lodged in the fleshy part 
of my left shoulder, had first of all 
struck me right over the collar- 
bone, from which it had glanced, 
and then buried itself in the muscle 
of the arm, just below the skin, 
where it stood out, as if it had been 
asloe both in shape and colour. The 
collar-bone was much shattered, and 
my chest was a good deal shaken, 
and greatly bruised ; but I had per- 
ceived nothing of all this at the time 
I was shot; the sole perceptible sen- 
sation was the pinch in the shoulder, 
as already described. I was much 
surprised (every man who has been 
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seriously hit being entitled to expa- 
tiate) with the extreme smallness 
of the puncture in the skin through 
which the ball had entered; you 
could not have forced a pea through 
it, and there was scarcely any flow 
of blood. 

“ A very simple affair this, sir,” 
said the surgeon, as he made a mi- 
nute incision right over the ball, the 
instrument cutting into the cold dull 
lead with a cheep, and then press- 
ing his fingers, one on each side 
of it, it jumped out nearly into 
Aaron’s mouth. 

“ A pretty sugar-plum, Tom—if 
that collar-bone of yours had not 
been all the harder, you would have 
been embalmed in a gazette, to use 
your own favourite expression. But, 
my good boy, your bruise on the 
chest is serious; you must go to bed, 
and take care of yourself.” 

Alas! there was no bed for me to 
go to. The cabin was occupied by 
the wounded, where the surgeon 
was still at work. Out of our small 
crew, nine had been killed, and ele- 
ven wounded, counting passengers 
—twenty out of forty-two—a fearful 
proportion. 

At length the night fell. 

“ Pearl, send some of the people 
aft, and get a spare square-sail from 
the sailmaker, and” — 

“ Will the awning not do, sir?” 

“To be sure it will,” said I—it 
did not occur to me. “ Get the 
awning triced up to the stancheons, 
and tell my steward to get the beds 
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on deck—a few flags to shut us in 
will make the thing complete.” 

[t was done; and while the sharp 
cries of the wounded, who were im- 
mediately under the knife of the doc- 
tor, and the low moans of those 
whose wounds had been dressed, 
or were waiting their turn, reached 
our ears distinctly through the small 
sky-light, our beds were amanged 
on deck, under the shelter of the 
awning, a curtain of. flags veiling 
our quarters from the gaze of the 
crew. Paul Gelid and Pepperpot 
occupied the starboard side of the 
little vessel; Aaron Bang and my- 
self the larboard. By this time it 
was close on eight o’clock in the 
evening. I had merely looked in on 
our friends, ensconced as they were 
in their temporary hurricane house ; 
for I had more work than I could 
accomplish on deck in repairing da- 
mages. Most of our standing, and 
es part of our running rigging, 

ad been shot away, which the tired 
crew were busied in splicing and 
knotting, the best way they could. 
Our main-mast was very badly 
wounded close to the deck. It was 
fished as scientifically as our cir- 
cumstances admitted. The fore- 
mast had fortunately escaped—it 
was untouched; but there were no 
fewer than thirteen round shot 
through our hull, five of them being 
between wind and water. 

When every thing had been done 
which ingenuity could devise, or the 
most determined perseverance exe- 
cute, [returned to our canvass-shed 
aft, and found Mr Wagtail sitting on 
the deck, arranging, with the help of 
my steward, the supper equipment 
to the best of his ability. Our meal, 
as may easily be imagined, was fru- 
gal in the extreme—salt beef, bis- 
cuit, some roasted yams, and cold 
grog—some of Aaron’s excellent 
rum. But I mark it down, that I 
question if any one of the four who 
partook of it, ever made so hearty 
a supper before or since. We work- 
ed away at the junk until we had 
polished the bone, clean as an ele- 
phant’s tusk, and the roasted yams 
disappeared. in bushels-full; while 
the old rum sank in the bottle, like 
mercury in the barometer, indica- 
ting an approaching gale. 

“ I say, Tom,” quoth Aaron, “ how 
do you feel, my boy ?” 
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“ Why, not quite so buoyant as 1 
could wish. To me it has been a 
day of fearful responsibility.” 

* And well it may,” saidhe. “ As 
for myself, I go to rest with the tre- 
mendous consciousness that even I, 
who am not a professional butcher, 
have shed more than one fellow- 
creature’s blood—a trembling con- 
sideration—and al] for what, Tom ? 
You meta big ship in the dark, and 
desired her to stop. She said she 
would not. You said,‘ You shall.’— 
She rejoined, ‘ I'll be d—~—d if I do,’ 
And thereupon you set about com- 
yelling her; and certainly you have 
interrupted her course to some pur- 
pose, at the trivial cost of the lives 
of only five or six hundred human 
beings, whose hearts were beating 
cheerily within these last six hours, 
but whose bodies are now food for 
fishes.” 

I was eg “ At your hands, 
my dear sir, | did not expect this, 
and 

“ Hush,” said he, “ I don’t 
blame you—it is all right; but why 
will not the Government at home 
arrange by treaty that this nefarious 
trade should be entirely put down? 
Surely all our victories by sea and 
land might warrant our stipulating 
for so much, in place of hugger-mug- 
gering with doubtful ill-defined trea- 
ties, specifying that you Johnny Cra- 
peau, and you Jack Spaniard, shall 
steal men, and deal in human flesh, 
in such and such a degree of latitude 
only, while, if you pick up one single 
slave a league to the northward or 
southward of the prescribed line of 
coast, then we shall blow you out of 
the water wherever we meet you. 
Why should poor devils, who live in 
one degree of latitude, be kidnap- 
ped, whilst we make it felony to 
steal their immediate neighbours ?” 
Aaron waxed warm as he proceeded 
—* If slavery be that Upas-tree, un- 
der whose baleful shade every kind- 
ly feeling in the human bosom, whe- 
ther of master or servant, withers 
and dies, I ask, who planted it? If 
it possess such a magical, and incre- 
dible, and most pestilential quality, 
that the English gentleman who shall 
be virtuous and sete or and just. 
in all his ways, before he leaves home, 
and after he returns home, shall, dus” ~~ ~ 
ring his temporary sojourn with “ae 
influence, have his warm heart a 
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flesh smuggled out of his bosom, by 
some hocus pocus, utterly unintelli- 
ible to any unprejudiced rational 
eing, or have it indurated into the 
flint of the nether milstone, or frozen 
into a lump of ice”— 

“Lord,” ejaculated Wagtail, “only 
fancy a snow-ball in a man’s sto- 
mach, and in Jamaica too !” 

“ Hold your tongue, Waggy, my 
love,” continued Aaron; “ if all this 
were so, I would again ask, who 
Por it ?—say not that we did it— 

am a planter, but I did not plant 
slavery. I found it growing and 
flourishing, and fostered by the 
government, and made my nest 
amongst the branches like a respect- 
able corbie craw, or a pelican ina 
wild-duck’s nest, with all my pretty 
little tender black branchers hopping 
about me, along with numberless 
other unfortunates, and now find 
that the tree is being uprooted by 
the very hands that planted and 
nourished it, and seduced me to live 
in it, and all’”—— 

I laughed aloud—* Come, come, 
my dear sir, you are a perfect Lord 
Castlereagh in the congruity of your 
figures. How the deuce can any 
living thing exist among the poison- 
ous branches of the Upas-tree—or a 
wild-duck build” —— 

“Get along with your criticism 
Tom—and don’t laugh, hang it, don’t 
laugh—but who told you that a cor- 
bie cannot ?” 

“Why there are no corbies in Java.” 

“ Pah —botheration—there are pe- 
licans then; but you know it is not 
an Upas-tree, you know it is all a 
chimera, and like the air-drawn dag- 
ger of Macbeth, that ‘there is no 
such thing.’ Now, that is a good 
burst, Gelid, my lad, a’n’t it?” said 
Bang, as he drew a long breath, and 
again launched forth. 

“ Our Government shall quarrel 
about sixpence here or sixpence 
there, of discriminative duty in a fo- 
reign port, while they have clapt a 
knife to our throats, and a flamin 
faggot to our houses, by honed 
edicts and fanatical intermeddling 
with our own colonies, where the 
slave-trade has notoriously, and to 
their own conviction, entirely ceased; 
while they will not put out their lit- 

ger, nay, they calmly look on, 
md permit a traffic utterly, repug- 
ial ay ‘ 
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nant to all the best feelings of our 
nature, and baneful to an incalcula- 
ble degree to our own West Indian 
possessions ; and the suppression of 
which—Lord, what a thing to think 
of !—has nearly deprived the world 
of the invaluable services of me, 
Aaron Bang, Esquire, Member of 
Council of the Island of Jamaica, 
and Custos Rotulorum Populorum 
Jig of the Parish of »—— 

“ Lord,” said Wagtail, “ why, the 
yam is not half done.” 

“ But the rum is—ah!” drawled 
Gelid. 

«“ D——the yam and the rum too,” 
rapped out Bang. “ Why, you belly- 
gods, you have interrupted such a 
torrent of eloquence !” 

I began to guess that our friends 
were waxing peppery. “ Why, gen- 
tlemen, I don’t know how you feel, 
but Z am regularly done up—it is 
quite calm, and I hope we shall all 
sleep, so good-night.” 

We nestled in, and the sun had 
risen before I was called next morn- 
ing. I hope 

** T rose a sadder and a wiser man, 

Upon that morrow’s morn.” 


“ On deck, there,” said I, while 
dressing. Mr Peter Swop, one of 
the Firebrand’s master-mates, and 
acting-master of the Wave, popped 
in his head through the opening in 
the flags. “How is the weather, 
Mr Swop ?” 

“ Calm all night, sir; not a breath 
stirring, sir.” 

“ Are the sails shifted ?” said I, 
“and the starboard main-shrouds 
replaced ?” 

“ They are not yet, sir; the sails 
are on deck, and the rigging is now 
stretching, and will be all ready to 
get over the mast-head by breakfast- 
time, sir.” 

* How is her head ?” 

“ Why,” rejoined Swop, “ it has 
been boxing all round the compass, 
sir, for these last twelve hours; at 
present it is north-east.” 

“ Have we drifted much since last 
night, Mr Swop ?” 

* No, sir—-much where we were, 
sir,” rejoined the master. 

“ There are cseveral pieces of 
wreck, and three dead bodies, float- 
ing close to, sir’hai 1: ti. 

y this time was dressed, and 
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had gone from under the awning 
on deck. The first thing I did, was 
to _— my eye over the nettings, 
and there perceived, on our quarter, 
three dead bodies, as Mr Swop had 
said, floating,—one a white Spaniard, 
and the others the corpses of two un- 
fortunate Africans, who had perish- 
ed miserably when the brig went 
down. The white man’s remains, 
swollen, as they were, from the heat 
of the climate, and sudden putre- 
faction consequent thereon, floated 
quietly within pistol-shot, motionless 
and still; but the bodies of the two 
negroes were nearly hidden by the 
clustering sea-birds which had perch- 
edonthem. There were at least two 
dozen shipped on each carcass, busy 
with their beaks and claws, while, 
on the other hand, the water in the 
immediate neighbourhood seemed 
quite alive, from the rushing and 
walloping of numberless fishes, who 
were tearing the prey piecemeal. 
The view was any thing but pleasant, 
and I naturally turned my eyes for- 
ward to see what was going on in 
the bows of the schooner. I was 
startled from the number of black 
faces which I saw. “ Why, Mr Tail- 
tackle, how many of these poor crea- 
tures have we on board ?” 

“ There are fifty-nine, sir, under 
hatches in the forehold,” said Timo- 
thy, “ and thirty-five on deck; but I 
hope we shan’t have them long, sir. 
It looks like a breeze to windward. 
We shall have it before long, sir.” 

At this moment Mr Bang came on 
deck. “ Lord, Tom, I thought it was 
a flea-bite last night, but, mercy, I 
am as stiff and sore as a gentleman 
need be. How do you feel? I see 
you have one of your fins in a sling, 
—eh ?” 

“ Tama little stiff, certainly ; how- 
ever, that will go off; but come for- 
ward here, my dear sir; come here, 
and look at this shot-hole—saw you 
ever any thing like that ?” 

This was the smashing of one of 
our pumps from a round shot, the 
splinters from which were stuck into 
the bottom of the launch, which over- 
hung it, forming really a figure very 
like the letter A. 

, Don’t take it tomyself, Tom— 
no, not at all.” it 

At this moment thé black savages 
on the forecastle discovered our 
friend, and shouts of ® Sheik Coco- 
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loo” rent the skies. Mr Bang, for a 
moment, appeared startled, and, so 
far as I could judge, he had forgotten 
that part of his exploit, and did not 
know what to make of it, until] at last 
the actual meaning seemed to flash on 
him, and, with a shout of laughter, he 
bolted in through the opening ef the 
flags to his former quarters below the 
awning. I descended to the cabin, 
breakfast having been announced, 
and sat down to our meal, confront- 
ed by Paul Gelid and Pepperpot 
Wagtail. Presently we heard Aaron 
sing out, the small skuttle. being 
right overhead, “ Pegtop, come here, 
Pegtop, I say, help me on with my 
neckcloth—so—that will do; now I 
shall go on deck. Why, Pearl, my 
boy, what do you want ?” and before 
Pearl could pet a word in, Aaron 
continued, “I say, Pearl, go to the 
other end of the ship, and tell your 
Coromantee friends that it is all a 
humbug—that I am not the Sultan 
Cocoloo; farthermore, that I have 
not a feather in my tail like a palm 
branch, of the truth of which I offer 
to Fe them ocular proof.” 
earl made his salam. “ Oh, sir, 
I fear that we must not say too much 
on that subject ; we have not irons 
for one-half of them savage negirs ;” 
the fellow was as black as a coal 
himself; “ and were they to be unde- 
ceived, why, reduced as our crew is, 
they might at any time rise on, and 
massacre the whole watch.” 

‘“ The devil!” we could hear friend . 
Aaron say; “ oh, then, go forward, 
and assure them that I am a bigger 
ostrich than ever, and I shall asto- 
nish them presently, take my word 
for it. Pegtop, come here, you 
scoundrel,” he continued; “I say, 
Pegtop, get me out my uniform 
coat,”—our friend was a captain of-~ 
Jamaica militia—* so—and my sword 
—that will do—and here, pull off my 
trowsers, it will be more classic to 
perambulate in my shirt, in case it 
really be necessary to persuade them 
that the palm branch was all a figure 
of speech. Now, my hat—there— 
walk before me, and fan me with the 
top of that herring barrel.” -. 

This was a lid of one of thé wad- 
ding-tubs, which, to come up to Ji 
maree’s notions of neatness, had 
fitted with covers, and forth stump 
Bang, preceded by Pegtop doing the © 
honours. But the instant he appear- 
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ed from beneath the flags, the same 
wild shout arose from the captive 
slaves forward, who, that is such of 
them as were not fettered, imme- 
diately began to bundle and tumble 
round our friend, rubbing their flat 
noses and woolly heads all over him, 
and taking hold of the hem of his gar- 
ment, whereby his personal decency 
was 80 seriously periled, that after 
an unavailing attempt to shake them 
off, he fairly bolted, and ran for shel- 
ter, ance more, under the awning, 
amidst the suppressed mirth of the 
whole crew, Aaron himself laughing 
louder than any of them all the 
while. “I say, Tom, and fellow- 
sufferers,” quoth he, after he had run 
to earth under the awning, and look- 
ing down the scuttle into the cabin 
aes we were at breakfast, “ how 
am I to get into the cabin? if I go 
out on the quarter-deck but one 
arm’s length, in order to reach the 
companion, these barbarians will be 
at me again. Ah, I see”— 

Whereupon, without more ado, he 
stuck his legs down through the 
small hatch right over the breakfast 
table, with the intention of descend- 
ing, and the first thing he accom- 
plished, was to pop his foot into a 
large dish of scalding hominy, or 
hasty-pudding, made of Indian corn 
meal, with which Wagtail was in the 
habit of commencing his stowage at 
breakfast. But this proving too hot 
for comfort, he instantly drew it out, 
and in his attempt to reascend, he 
stuck his bespattered toe into Paul 
Gelid’s mouth. “Oh! oh!” exclaim- 
ed Paul, while little Wagtail lay 
back laughing like to die; but the 
next instant Bang gave another 
struggle, or wallop, like a pelloch 
in shoal-water, whereby Pepperpot 
borrowed a good kick on the side 
of the head, and down came the 
Great Ostrich, Aaron Bang, but with- 
‘ out any feather in his tail, as I can 
avouch, slap upon the table, smash- 
ing cups and saucers, and hominy, 
and devil knows what all, to pieces, 
as he floundered on the board. This 
was so absurd, that we were all ob- 
liged to give uncontrolled course 
to our mirth for a minute or two, 
when, making the best of the wreck, 
we contrived to breakfast in tole- 
rable comfort. 

Soon after the meal was finished, 
a light air enabled us once mere to 
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lie our course, and we gradually 
crept to the northward, until twelve 
o’clock in the forenoon, after which 
time it fell calm again. I went down 
to the cabin; Bang had been over- 
hauling my small] library, when a 
shelf gave way (the whole affair 
having been injured by a round shot 
in the action, which had torn right 
through the cabin), so down came 
several scrolls, rolled up, and cover- 
ed with brown paper. 

“ What are all these?” I could 
here our friend say. 

“ They are my logs,” said I. 

* Your what?” 

“* My private journals.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Aaron. “ I will 
have a turn at them, with your per- 
mission. But what is this so care- 
fully bound with red tape, and seal- 
ed, and marked—let me see, ‘ Tho- 
mas Cringle, his log-book.’ ” 

He looked at me.—“* Why, my 
dear sir, to say the truth, that is my 
first attempt; full of trash, believe 
me ;—what else could you expect 
from so mere a lad as | was when 
I wrote it?” 

“ ¢ The child is father to the man,’ 
Tom, my boy; so may I peruse it; 
may I read it for the edification of 
my learned allies,—Pepperpot Wag- 
tail, and Paul Gelid, Esquires ?” 

“* Certainly,” 1 replied, “ no objec- 
tion in the world, but you will laugh 
at me, I know; still, do as you 
please, only, had you not better have 
your wound dressed first ?”’ 

“ My wound! Poo, poo! just 
enough to swear by—a_ flea-bite— 
never mind it; so here goes— 

“Thomas Cringle, his log-book.— 
“ Arrived in Portsmouth, by the De- 
fiance, at ten, a.m. on such a day. 
Waited on the Commissioner, to 
whom I had letters, and said I was 
appointed to the Torch. Same day, 
went on board and took up my berth 
in said vessel” — 

“Ahem, ahem!” quoth Bang; 
“ stifling hot berth; mouldy biscuit ; 
and so on.” 

“ Why, nothing very entertaining 
in all this, certainly—let me see,— 
“ My mother’s list makes it fifteen 
shirts, whereas I only have twelve.” 

“Come,” said Bang, “ that is an 
incident.” 

“ Admiral made the. signal to 
weigh, wind at S W., fresh and 
squally. Stockings should be.-one 
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dozen worsted, three of cotton, two 
of silk; find only half a dozen worst- 
ed, two of cotton, and one of silk. 
Fired a gun, and weighed.” 

“ Who?” quoth Aaron, “ you or the 
Admiral, or the worsted, cotton, or 
silk stockings ?” 

“ Oh, botheration! I said you 
would glean nothing worth having, 
my dear sir, and you see I did not 
deceive you.”’ 

“ Possibly not,” quoth he, “ but let 
me judge for myself, Master Zum- 
mas.” 

“ Downs—Goodwin Sands.” — 

“ Hum, hum! Ah, come, here is 
something continuous. Let me clear 
my harmonious voice. Wagtail, my 
boy—Gelid, dear, lend me your ears, 
they are long enough,—they would 
make purses, if not silk ones. Here 
goes” — 

“ Tom Cringle’s first log.—Sailed 
for the North Sea, deucedly sea-sick ; 
was told that fat pork was the best 
specific, if bolted half raw; did not 
find it much of a tonic;—passed a 
terrible night, and for four hours of 
it obliged to keep watch, more dead 
than alive. On the evening of the 
third day, we were off Harwich, and 
then gota slant of wind that enabled 
us to lay our course.” 

“Lie our course, I would have 
written,” said Aaron. 

“ We stood on,and next morning, 
in the cold, miserable, drenching 
haze of an October daybreak, we 
passed through a fleet of fishing- 
boats at anchor. ‘ At anchor,’ thought 
I, ‘and in the middle of the sea,’— 
but so it was—all with their tiny 
cabooses, smoking cheerily, and a 
solitary figure, as broad as it was 
long, stifly walking to and fro on 
the confined decks of the little ves- 
sels. It was now that for the first 
time I knew the value of the saying, 
‘ a fisherman’s walk, two steps and 
overboard. With regard to these 
same fishermen, I cannot convey a 
’ better notion of them, than by de- 
scribing one of the two North Sea 
pilots whom we had on board: well, 
this pilot was a tall, raw-boned sub- 
ject, about six feet or 860, with a blue 
face—I could not call it red, and a 
hawk’s-bill nese, 6fthe colour of 
bronze. His head was defended 
from’ the weather’ by what is tech- 
nically called a south-west, pronoun- 
ced sow-west, cap, Whiehis in shape 
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like the thatch of a dustman, com- 
posed of canvass, well tarred, with 
no snout, and having a long flap 
hanging down the back to carry the 
rain over the cape of the jacket. 
His chin was embedded in a red 
comforter that rose to his ears. His 
trunk was first of all cased in a shirt 
of worsted stocking-net; over this 
he had a coarse linen shirt, then a 
thick cloth waistcoat; a shag jacket 
was the next layer, and over that was 
rigged the me cumbrous pea jacket, 
reaching to his knees. As for his 
lower spars, the rig was still more 
peculiar :—first of all, he had on a 
pair of most comfortable woollen 
stockings, what we call fleecy hosiery 
—and the beauties are peculiarly nice 
in this respect,—then a pair of strong 
fearnaught trowsers; over these 
again are drawn up another pair of 
stockings, thick rig-and-furrow, as 
we call them in Scotland, and above 
all this were drawn a pair of long, 
well-greased, and liguored boots, 
reaching half way up the thigh, and 
altogether impervious to wet. How- 
ever comfortable this costume may be 
in bad weather in board, it is clear 
enough that any culprit so swathed, 
would stand a poor chance of bein 
saved, were he to fall overboard. 
The wind veered round and round, 
and baffled, and checked us off, so 
that it was the sixth night after we 
had taken our departure from Har- 
wich before we saw Heligoland light. 
We then bore away for Cuxhaven, 
and I now knew for the first time 
that we had a government emissary 
of some kind or another on board, 
although he had hitherto confined 
himself strictly to the captain’s ca- 
bin. 

“ All at once it came on to blow 
from the north-east, and we were 
again driven back among the Eng- 
lish fishing-boats. The weather was 
thick as butter-milk, so we had to 
keep the bell constantly ringing, as 
we could not see the jib-boom-end 
from the forecastle. Every now 
and then we heard a small, hard, 
clanking tinkle, from the fishing- 
boats, as if an’ old pot had been 
struck instead of a bell, and a faint 
hollo, “ Fishing- smack,” as we shot 
past them in the fog, while we could 
scarcely see the vessels at all. The 
morning after this particular time to 
which IT allude, was darker than any 
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which had gone before it; absolutely 
you could not see the breadth of the 
ship from you; and as we had not 
taken the sun for five days, we had 
to grope our way almost entirely by 
the lead. Ihad the forenoon watch, 
during the whole of which we were 
amongst a little fleet of nae 
boats, although we could scarcely 
see them, but being unwilling to lose 
ground by lying to, we fired a gun 
every half hour, to give the small 
craft notice of our vicinity, that they 
might keep their bells a-going. Every 
three or four minutes, the marine 
drum-boy, or some amateur per- 
former,—for most sailors would give 
a glass of grog any day to be allowed 
to beat a drum for five minutes on 
end,—beat a short roll, and often as 
we drove along, under a reefed fore- 
sail, and close reefed topsails, we 
could hear the answering tinkle be- 
fore we saw the craft from which it 
proceeded, and when we did perceive 
her as we flew across her stern, we 
could only see it, and her mast, and 
one or two well swathed, hardy fish- 
ermen, the whole of the little vessel 
forward being hid in a cloud. 

“Thad been invited this day to dine 
with the Captain, Mr Splinter, the 
first lieutenant being also of the 
party; the cloth had been with- 
drawn, and we had all had a glass or 
two of wine a-piece, when the fog 
settled down so thickly, although it 
was not more than five o’clock in the 
afternoon, that the captain desired 
that the lamp might be lit. It was 
done, and I was remarking the con- 
trast between the dull, dusky, brown 
light, or rather the palpable London 
fog that came through the sky-light, 
and the bright yellow sparkle of the 
lamp, when the second lieutenant, 
Mr Treenail, came down the ladder. 

“* We have shoaled our water to 
five fathom, sir—shells and stones. 
Here, Wilson, bring in the lead.’ 

“ The leadsman, in his pea jacket 
and shag trowsers, with the rain- 
drop hanging to his nose, and a large 
knot in his cheek from a junk of to- 
bacco therein stowed, with pale, wet 
visage, and whiskers sparkling with 
moisture, while his long black hair 
hung damp and lank over his fine 
forehead, and the stand-up cape of 
his coat, immediately presented him- 
self at the door, with the lead in his 
claws, an octagonal shaped cone, like 
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the weight of a window sash, about 
eighteen inches long, and two inches 
diameter at the bottom, tapering . 
away nearly toa point at top, where 
it was flattened, and a hole pierced 
for the line to be fastened to. At 
the lower end—the butt-end, as I 
would say—there was ahollow scoop- 
ed out, and filled with grease, so 
that, when the lead was cast, the 
quality of the soil, sand, or shells, or 
mud, that came up adhering to this 
lard, indicated, along with the depth 
of water, our situation in the North 
Sea; and by this, indeed, we guided 
our course, in the absence of all 
opportunity of ascertaining our posi- 
tion by observations of the sun. The 
Captain consulted the chart—‘ Sand 
and shells; why, you should have 
deeper water, Mr Treenail. Any of 
the fishing-boats near you ?” 

“* Not at present, sir; but we can- 
not be far off some of them.’ 

“* Well, let me know when you 
come near any of them.’ 

“ A little after this, as became my 
situation, I rose and made my bow, 
and went on deck. By this time the 
night had fallen, and it was thicker 
than ever, so that, standing beside 
the man at the wheel, you could not 
see farther forward than the booms; 
yet it was not dark either, that is, it 
was moonlight, so that the haze, 
thick as it was, had that silver gauze- 
like appearance, as if it had been 
luminous in itself, that cannot be de- 
scribed to any one who has not seen 
it. The gun had been fired just asI 
came on deck, but no responding 
tinkle gave notice of any vessel be- 
ing in the neighbourhood. Ten mi- 
nutes, it may have been a quarter of 
an hour, when a short roll of the 
drum was beaten from the forecas- 
tle, where I was standing. At the 
moment, [ thought I heard a holla, 
but I could not be sure; presently I 
saw a small light, with a misty halo 
surrounding it, just under the bow- 
sprit—‘ Port your helm,’ sung out 
the boatswain ; ‘ port your helm, or 
we shall be over a fishing-boat!’ A 
cry arose from beneath ; a black ob- 
ject was for an instant distinguish- 
able, and the next moment a crash 
was heard; the spritsail-yard rat- 
tled, and broke off sharp at the point, 
where it crossed the bowsprit; and 
a heavy smashing thump against our 
bows told in fearful language that 
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we had run her down. Three of the 
men and a boy hung on by the rig- 
ging of the bowsprit, and were 

rought safely on board; but two 
poor fellows perished, with their 
boat. It appeared that they had 
broken their bell, and although they 
saw us coming, they had no better 
means than shouting, and showing a 
light, to advertise us of their vici- 
nity. 

“ Next morning the wind once more 
chopped round, and the weather 
cleared, and in four-and-twenty hours 
thereafter we were off the mouth of 
the Elbe, with three miles of white 
foaming shoals between us and the 
land at Cuxhaven, roaring and hissing, 
as if ready to swallow us up. It was 
low water, and, as our object was to 
land the Emissary at Cuxhaven, we 
had to wait, having no pilot for the 

ort, although we had the signal flying 

or one all morning, until noon, when 
we ran in close to the green mound 
which constituted the rampart of the 
fort at the entrance. To our great 
surprise, when we hoisted our co- 
lours and pennant, and fired a gun 
to leeward, there was. no flag hoisted 
in answer at the flag-staff, nor was 


there any indication of a single living 


soul on shore to welcome us. Mr 
Splinter and the Captain were stand- 
ing together at the gangway—‘ Why, 
sir, said the former, ‘ this silence 
somewhat, surprises me: what say 
you, Cheragoux?’ to the govern- 
ment emissary or messenger already 
mentioned, who was peering through 
the glass close by. 

“* Why, mi Lieutenant, I don’t cer- 
tain dat all ish right on sore dere.’ 

“ «No, said Captain Deadeye; 
‘ why, what do you see ?” 

*¢ Tt ish not so mosh vat I shee, as 
vat I no shee, sir, dat trembles me. 
It cannot surely be possib dat de 
Prussian an’ Hanoverian troop have 
left de place, and dat dese dem 
Franceman ave advance so far as de 
Elbe autrefois, dat ish, once more ?” 

“* French, said Deadeye; ‘ poo, 
nonsense; no French hereabouts ; 
none nearer than those cooped up in 
Hamburgh with Davoust, take my 
word for it.’ 

“*T sall take your vord for any ting 
else in de large vorld, mi Capitan ; 
but I see someting glance behind dat 
rampart, parapet you call, dat look 
dem like de shako of de infanterie 
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légere of dat willain de Emperor 
Napoleon. Ah! I see de red worst- 
ed epaulet of de grenadier also; 
sacre, vat is dat pof of vite smoke ?” 

‘** What it was we soon ascertained 
to our heavy cost, for the shot that 
had been fired at us from a long 32- 
pound gun, took effect right abaft the 
foremast, and killed three men out- 
right, and wounded two. Several 
other shots followed, but with less 
sure aim. Returning the fire was of 
no use, as our carronades could not 
have pitched their metal much more 
than half-way; or, even if they had 
been long guns, they would merely 
have plumped the balls into the turf 
rampart, witbout hurting any one. 
So we wisely hauled off, and ran up 
the river with the young flood for 
about an hour, until we anchored 
close to the Hanoverian bank, near 
a gap in the dike, where we waited 
till the evening. 

“ As soon as the night fell, a boat 
with muffled oars was manned, to 
carry the messenger on shore. I was 
in it; Mr Treenail, the second lieu- 
tenant, steering. We pulled in right 
for a breach in the dike, lately cut 
by the French, in order to inundate 
the neighbourhood ; and as the Elbe 
at high water is hereabouts much 
higher than the surrounding country, 
we were soon sucked into the cur- 
rent, and had only to keep our oars 
in the water, pulling a stroke now 
and then to give the boat steerage 
way. As we shot through the gap 
into the smooth water beyond, we 
then once more gave way, the boat’s 
head being kept in the direction of 
lights that we saw twinkling in the 
distance, apparently in some village 
beyond the inner embankment, when 
all at once we dashed in amongst 
thousands of wild-geese, which rose 
with a clang, and a concert of quack- 
ing, screaming, and hissing, that was 
startling enough. We skimmed stea- 
dily on in the same direction—‘ Oars, 
men!’ We were by this time close 
to a small cluster of houses, perched 
on the forced ground or embank- 
ment, and the messenger hailed in 
German. 

“* Qui vive!’ sung out a gruff 
voice ; and we heard the clank of a 
musket, as if some one had cast it 
from his shoulder, and caught it in 
his hands, as he brought it down to 
the charge. Our passenger seemed 
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a little taken aback; but he hailed 
again, still in German. ‘ Parole,’ 
replied the man. A pause. ‘ The 
watchword, or I fire. We had none 
to give. 

“* Pull round, men,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, with pw quickness ; ‘ pull 
the starboard oars; we are in the 
wrong box ; back water the larboard. 
That’s it! give way, men.’ 

“ A flash—crack went the sentry’s 
piece, and ping sung the ball over 
our heads. Another pause. Then 
a volley from a whole platoon. Again 
all was dark and silent. Presently a 
field-piece was fired, and several 
rockets were let off in our direction, 
by whose light we could see a whole 
company of French soldiers standing 
to their arms, with several cannon, 
but we were speedily out of the 
reach of their musketry ; but several 
round shots were fired at us, that 
hissed, recochetting along the water 
close by us. Nota word was spoken 
in the boat all this time, but we con- 
tinued to pull for the opening in the 
dike, although, the current being 
strong against us, we made but little 


“way; while the chance of being cut 


off by the Johnny Crapeaus getting 
round the top of the embankment, 
so as to command the gap before we 
could reach it, became every mo- 
ment more alarming. 

“The messenger was in great tribu- 
lation, and made several barefaced 
attempts to stow himself away under 
the stern sheets. 

“The gallantfellows whocomposed 
the crew strained at their oars until 
every thing cracked again ; but as the 
flood made, the current against us 
increased, and we barely held our 


~-own. ‘ Steer her out of the current, 


man, said the lieutenant to the 
coxswain; the man put the tiller to 
port as he was ordered. 

“* Vat you do soch a ting for, Mr 
Capitan Lieutenant?’ said the emis- 
sary.’ “Oh! you not pershave you 
are rone in onder de igh bank. How 
you shall satisfy me, no France in- 
Santerie légere dere, too, more as in 
de fort, eh? How you sall satisfy 
me, Mister Capitan Lieutenant, eh ?’ 

“* Hold your blasted tongue, will 
med said Treenail, ‘and the in- 

antry légere be damned simply. 
Mind your eye, my fine fellow, or I 
shall be much inclined to see whether 
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you will be /égere in the Elbe or no. 
Hark !’ 

“ We all pricked up our ears, and 
strained our eyes, while a bright, 
spitting, sparkling fire of musketry 
opened at the gap, but there was no 
ping pinging of the shot overhead. 

“¢ They cannot be firing at us, sir, 
said the coxswain; ‘ none of them 
bullets are telling here away.’ 

“ Presently a smart fire was return- 
ed in three distinct clusters from the 
water, and whereas the firing at first 
had only lit up the dark figures of 
the French soldiery, and the black 
outline of the bank on which they 
were posted, the flashes that answer- 
ed them shewed us three armed 
boats attempting to force the passage. 
In a minute the firing ceased; the 
measured splash of oars was heard, 
as boats approached us. 

“* Who’s there ?’ sung out the lieu- 
tenant. 

“¢ Torches, was the answer. 

“¢ All’s well, Torches,’ rejoined Mr 
Treenail; and presently the jolly- 
boat, and launch and cutter of the 
Torch, with twenty marines, and six- 
and-thirty seamen, all armed, were 
alongside. 

“¢ What cheer, Treenail, my boy?’ 
quoth Mr Splinter. 

“* Why,not much; the French, who 
we were told had left the Elbe en- 
tirely, are still here, as well as at 
Cuxhaven, not in force certainly, but 
sufficiently strong to have peppered 
us very decently.’ 

“* What, are any of the people 
hurt ?” 

“* No,’ said the garrulous emissary. 
‘ No, not hurt, but some of us fright- 
ened leetle piece—ah, very mosh, je 
vous assure.’ 

“* Speak for yourself, Master Ple- 
nipo,’ said Treenail. ‘ But, Splinter, ° 
my man, now since the enemy have 
occupied the dyke in front, how the 
deuce shall we get back into the 
river, tell me that?’ 

“* Why,’ said the senior lieuten- 
ant, ‘ we must go as we came.’ 

“And here thegroans from two poor 
fellows who had been hit were heard 
from the bottom of the launch. The 
cutter was by this time close to us, 
on the larboard side, commanded by 
Mr Julius Cesar Tip, the senior 
midshipman, vulgarly called in the 
ship Bathos, or the art of sinking, from 
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his rather unromantic name. Here 
also a low moaning evinced the pre- 
cision of the Frenchman’s fire. 

“*Lord, Mr Treenail, a sharp 
brush that was.’ 

‘“** Hush,’ quoth Treenail. At this 
moment three rockets hissed up into 
the dark sky, and for an instant the 
hull and rigging of the sloop of war 
at anchor in the river, glanced in the 
blue-white glare, and vanished again, 
like a spectre, leaving us in more 
thick darkness than before. 

“Gemini! whatisthatnow?’ quoth 
Tip, as we distinctly heard the com- 
mixed rumbling and rattling sound 
of artillery scampering along the 
dike. 

“* The ship has sent up these rock- 
ets to warn us of our danger, said Mr 
Treenail. ‘ What is to be done ? 
Ah, Splinter, we are in a scrape— 
there they have brought up field- 
pieces, don’t you hear ?” 

“ Splinter had heard it aswell as his 
junior officer. ‘ True enough, Tree- 
nail; so the sooner we make a dash 
through the opening the better.’ 

“* Agreed.’ 

“ By some impulse peculiar to 
British sailors, the men were just 
about cheering, when their com- 
manding officer’s voice controlled 
them. ‘ Hark, my brave fellows, 
silence as you value your lives.’ 

“So away we pulled, the tide being 
now nearly on the turn, and present- 
ly we were so near the opening that 
we could see the signal-lights in the 
rigging of the sloop of war. All was 
quiet on the dike. 

“<« Zounds, they have retreated after 
all,’ said Mr Treenail. 

“* Whoo—o, whoo—o,’ shouted a 
gruff voice from the shore. 

“« There they are still,’ said Splin- 
ter. ‘ Marines, stand by, don’t throw 
away ashot; men, pull like fury. So, 
give way my lads, a minute of that 
strain will shoot us along side of the 
old brig—that’s it—hurrah |’ 

“* Hurrah! shouted the men in 
answer, but his and their exclama- 
tions were cut short by a volley of 
musketry. The fierce mustaches, pale 
faces, glazed shakoes, blue uniforms, 
and red epaulets, of the French in- 
fantry, glanced for a moment, and 
then all was dark again. 

“* Fire!’ The marines in the three 
boats returned the salute, and by the 
flashes we saw three pieces of field 


artillery in the very act of being un- 
limbered. We could distinctly hear 
the clash of the mounted artillery- 
men’s sabres against their horses’ 
flanks, as they rode to the rear, their 
burnished accoutrements glancing at 
every sparkle of the musketry. e 
pulled like fiends, and being the fast- 
est boat, soon headed the launch and 
cutter, who were returning the ene- 
my’s fire brilliantly, when crack—a 
six-pound shot drove our boat into 
staves, and all hands were the next 
moment squattering in the water. I 
sank a good bit, I suppose, for when 
I rose to the surface, half drowned 
and giddy and confused, and striking 
out at random, the first thing I recol- 
lected was, a hard hand being wrun 
into my neckerchief, while a gru 
voice shouted in my ear— 

“* Rendez vous, mon cher,’ 

“ Resistance was useless. I was 
forcibly dragged up the bank, where 
both musketry and cannon were still 
playing on the boats, which had, how- 
ever, by this time got a good offing. 
I soon knew they were safe by the 
Torch opening a fire of round and 


grape on the head of the dike, a cers .> 


tain proof that the boats had been 
accounted for. The French party 
now ceased firing, and retreated by 
the edge of the inundation, keeping 
the dike between them and the brig, 
all except the artillery, who had to 
scamper off, running the gauntlet on 
the crest of the embankment until 
they got beyond the range of the 
carronades. I was conveyed between 
two grenadiers, along the water’s 
edge, so long as the ship was firing ; 
but when that ceased, I was clapped 
on one of the limbers of the field- 
guns, and strapped down to it be- 
tween two of the artillerymen. 

“ We rattled along, until we came 
up to the French bivouac, where 
round a large fire, kindled in what 
seemed to have been a farmyard, 
were assembled about fiftper sixty 
French soldiers. Their a were 
piled under a low projecting roof of 
an out-house, while the fire flickered 
upon their dark figures, and glanced 
on their bright accoutrements, and 
lit up the wall of the house that com- 
posed one side of the square. I was 
immediately marched between a file 
of men, into a small room in the out- 
house, where the commanding offi- 
cer of the detachment was seated at 
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a table, a blazing wood fire roarin 
in the chimney. He was a genteel, 
slender, dark man, with very large 
black mustaches, and fine sparkling 
black eyes, and had apparently just 
dismounted, for the mud was fresh 
on his boots and trowsers. The lat- 
ter were blue, with a broad gold lace 
down the seam, and fastened by a 
strap under his boot, from which 
projected a long fixed spur” —— 

* Nothing very noticeable in all 
this,” said Mr Bang. 

* Possibly not, my dear sir,” I re- 
plied ; “ but to me it was remarkable 
as an unusual dress for a militaire, 
the British army being, at the time I 
write of, still in the age of breeches 
and gaiters or tall boots, long cues 
and pipeclay—that is, those troops 
which I had seen at home, although 
I believe the great Duke had already 
relaxed a number of these absurdi- 
ties in Spain.” 

“ His single-breasted coat was 
buttoned close up to his throat, and 
without an inch of lace except on his 
crimson collar, which fitted close 
round his neck, and was richly em- 
broidered with gold acorn and oak 
leaves, as were the crimson cuffs to 
his sleeves. He wore two immense 
and very handsome gold epaulets. 

“* My good boy,’ said he, after the 
officer who had captured me had told 
his story—* so your Government 
thinks the Emperor is retreating from 
the Elbe ?” 

“T was a tolerable French scholar, 
as times went, and answered him as 
well as I could. 

“*T have said nothing about that, 
sir; but, from your question, I pre- 
sume you command the rear-guard, 
Colonel ?” 

“* How strong is your squadron on 
the river? said he, parrying the 
question. 

“* There is only one sloop of war, 
sir’-—and I spoke the truth. 

q ked at me, and smiled in- 
cre y; and then continued— 

“don’t command therear-guard, 
sir—but I waste time—are the boats 
ready ?” 

“He was answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

“* Then set fire to the houses, and 
let off the rockets; they will see them 
at Cuxhaven—men, fall in—march’— 
and off we all trundled towards the 
river again. 
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“ When we arrived there, we found 
ten Blankenese boats, two of them 
very large, and fitted with sliding 
platforms. The four field-pieces 
were run on board, two into each; 
one hundred and fifty men embarked 
in them and the other craft, which I 
found partly loaded with sacks of 
corn. I was in one of the smallest 
boats with the colonel. When we 
were all ready to shove off, ‘ Lafont,’ 
said he, ‘ are the men ready with 
their couteauz ?” 

“* They are, sir,’ replied the ser- 
geant. 

“*Then cut the horses’ throats—but 
no firing.’ A few bubbling groans, 
and some heavy falls, and a strug- 
gling splash or two in the water, 
showed that the poor artillery horses 
had been destroyed. 

“ The wind was fair up the river, 
and away we bowled before it. It 
was clear to me that the colonel 
commanding the post had overrated 
our strength, and, under the belief 
that we had cut him off from Cux- 
haven, he had determined on falling 
back on Hamburgh. 

“ When the morning broke, we were 
close to the beautiful bank below 
Altona. The trees were begitining to 
assume the russet hue of autumn, 
and the sun shone gaily on the pretty 
villas and bloomin gartens on the 
hill side, while here and there a 
Chinese pagoda, or other fanciful 

leasure-house, with its gilded trel- 
ised Work, and little bells depend- 
ing from the eaves of its many roofs, 
glancing like small golden balls, rose 
from out the fast thinning recesses 
of the woods. But there was no life 
in the scene—’twas ‘ Greece, but 
living Greece no more,’—not a fish- 
ing-boat was near, scarcely a solitary 
figure crawled along the beach. 

“* What is that?’ after we had 


passed Blankenese, said the colonel 


quickly. ‘ Who are those?’ as a 
group of three or four men present- 
ed themselves at a sharp turning of 
the road, that wound along the foot 
of the hill close to the shore. 

“©The uniform of the Prussians, 
said one. 

“ * Of the Russians,’ said another. 

“¢ Poo,’ said a third, ‘ it is a pic- 
ket of the Prince’s;’ and so it was, 
but the very fact of his having ad- 
vanced his outposts so far, shewed 
how he trembled for his position. 
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After answering their hail, we push- 
ed on, and as the clocks were stri- 
king twelve, we were abreast of the 
strong beams that were clamped to- 
gates with iron, and constituted the 
oom or chief water defence of Ham- 
burgh. We passed through, and 
found an entireregiment under arms, 
close by the Custom-house. Some- 
how or other, I had drank deep of 
that John Bull prejudice, which de- 
lights to oe py the physical con- 
formation of our Gallic neighbours, 
and hugs itself with the absurd no- 
tion, ‘ that on one pair of English 
legs doth march three Frenchmen.’ 
But when I saw the weather-beaten 
soldier-like veterans, who formed 
this compact battalion, part of the 
élite of the first corps, more com- 
manding in its aspect from severe 
service having worn all the gilding 
and lace away—‘ there was not a 
piece of feather in the host’—I felt 
the reality before me fast overcom- 
ing my preconceived opinion. I had 
seldom or ever seen so fine a body of 
men, tall, square, and muscular, the 
spread of their shoulders set off from 
their large red worsted epaulets, 
and the solidity of the mass increa- 
sed by their wide trowsers, which in 
my mind contrasted advantageously 
with the long gaiters and tight inte- 
guments of our own brave fellows. 
“ We approached a group of three 
mounted officers, and ina few words 
the officer, whose prisoner I was, ex- 
plained the affair to the chef de batta- 
lion, whereupon I was immediately 
placed underthe care of asergeantand 
six rank and file, and marched along 
the “chief canal for a mile, where I 
could nothelpremarking thenumber- 
less large rafts—you could not call 
them boats—of unpainted pine timber, 
* which had arrived from the upper 
Elbe, loaded with grain, with gardens, 
absolute gardens, and cow-houses, 
and piggeries on board; while their 
crews of Fierlanders, men, women, 
and children, cut a most extraordi- 
nary appearance,—the men in their 
jackets, with buttons, like pot lids, 
and trowsers fit to carry a month’s 
provender and a couple of children 
in; and the women with bearings 
about the quarters, as if they had cut 
holes in large cheeses, three feet in 
diameter at least, and stuck them- 
selves through them—such sterns— 
and as to their costumes, all very fine 
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in a Flemish painting, but the devils 
Ope to be awfully nasty in real 
ife.” 

“Oh, Tom,” said Aaron, “ very 
impure figures all these.” 

“ But we carried on until we came 
to a large open space fronting a 
beautiful piece of water, which I was 
told was the Alster. As I walked 
through the narrow streets, I was 
struck with the promenis ang 4 of the 
gables of the tall houses being all 
turned towards the thoroughfare, 
and with the stupendous size of the 
churches. We halted for a moment, 
in the porch of one of them, and my 
notions of decency were not a little 
outraged, by seeing it filled with a 
squadron of dragoons, the men being 
in the very act of cleaning their 
horses. At length we came to the 
open space on the Alster, a large 
parade, faced by a street of splendid 
houses on the left hand, with a row 
of trees between them, and the water 
on the right. There were two regi- 
ments of foot bivouacking here, with 
their arms piled under the trees, 
while the men were variously ems 

loyed, some on duty before the 
tg others cleaning their accou- 


trements, and others again playing 


at all kinds of games. Presently we 
came to a crowd of soldiers cluster- 
ed round a particular spot, some 
laughing, others cracking coarse 
jests, but none at all in the least se~ 
rious. We could not get near 
enough to see distinctly what was 
going on; but we afterwards saw, 
when the crowd had dispersed, 
three men in the dress of respectable 
burghers, hanging from a low gibbet, 
—so low in fact, that although their 
heads were not six inches from the 
beam, their feet were scarcely three 
from the ground. We soon arrived at 
the door of a large mansion, fronting 
this parade, where two sentries were 
walking backwards and ds 
before the door, while five n 
horses, linked together, sto the 
middle of the street, with one sol- 
dier attending them, but there was 
no other particular bustle, to mark 
the headquarters of the General 
commandi We advanced to the 
entrance—thesentries carrying arms, 
and were immediately ushered:into 
a large saloon, the massive stair wind- 
ing up along the walls, with the usual: 
heavy wooden balustrade. We as- 
x 
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cended to the first floor, where we 
were encountered by three aides-de- 
camp, in full dress, leaning with their 
backs against the hard-wood railing, 
laughing and joking with each other, 
while two wall-lamps right opposite 
cast a bright flashing light on their 
splendid uniforms. They were all 

écoré with one order or another. 
We approached. 

‘“* Whence, and whohave we here?” 
said one of them, a handsome young 
man, apparently not above twenty- 
two, as I judged, with small tiny 
black, jet-black, mustaches, and a 
noble countenance; fine dark eyes, 
and curls dark and clustering. 

“The officer of my escort answer- 
ed, ‘ A young Englishman,—enseigne 
de vaisseau.’ 

“TI was no such thing, as a poor 
middy has no commission, but only 
his rating, which even his captain, 
without a court-martial, can take 
away at any time, and turn him be- 
fore the mast. 

“ At this moment, I heard the clang 
of a sabre, and the jingle of spurs 
on the stairs, and the group was 
joined by my captor, Colonel * * *, 

“© Ah, colonel!’ exclaimed the 
aides, in a volley, ‘ where the devil 
have you come from? We thought 
you were in Bruxelles at the near- 
est.’ 

“The colonel put his hand on his 
lips and smiled, and then slapped the 
young officer who spoke first with 
his glove. ‘ Never mind, boys, I have 
come to help you here—you will 
need help before long ;—but how 
is ——” Here he made a comical 
contortion of his face, and drew his 
ungloved hand across his throat. 
The young officers laughed, and 
pointed to the door. e moved 
towards it, preceded by the youngest 
of them, who led the way into a very 
lofty and handsome room, elegantly 
furnished, with some fine pictures 
on walls, a handsome sideboard 
of , a rich Turkey carpet—an 
unusual thing in Germany—on the 
floor, and a richly gilt pillar, at the 
end of the room farthest from us, the 
base of which contained a stove, 
which, through the joints of the door 
of it, appeared to be burning cheerily. 

“ There were some very handsome 
sofas and ottomans scattered through 
the room, and a grand piano in one 
corner, the furniture being covered 
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with yellow, or amber-coloured 
velvet, with broad heavy draperies 
of gold fringe, like the bullion of 
an epaulet. There was a small 
round table near the stove, on which 
stood a silver candlestick, with four 
branches filled with wax tapers; and 
bottles of wine, and glasses. At this 
table sat an officer, apparently about 
forty-five years of age. There was 
nothing very peculiar in his appear- 
ance; he was a middle-sized man, 
well made apparently. He sat on 
one chair, with his legs supported on 
another.” 

“ All very natural,” again said our 
friend Aaron. . 

“ His white-topped boots had been 
taken off, and replaced by a pair of 
slipshod slippers ; his splashed white 
kerseymere pantaloons, seamed with 
gold, resting on the unfrayed velvet 
cushion; his blue coat, covered with 
rich embroidery at the bosom and 
collar, was open, and the lappels 
thrown back, displaying a richly em- 
broidered crimson velvet facing, and 
an embroidered scarlet waistcoat ; 
a large solitary star glittered on his 
breast, and the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour sparkled at his 
button-hole; his black neckerchief 
had been taken off; and his cocked 
hat lay beside him on a sofa, mas- 
sively laced, the edges richly orna- 
mented with ostrich down; his head 
was covered with a red velvet cap, 
with a thick gold cord twisted two 
or three turns round it, and ending 
in two large tassels of heavy bullion; 
he wore very large epaulets, and 
his sword had been inadvertently, as 
I conjectured, placed on the table, so 
that the point of the steel scabbard 
rested on the ornamental part of the 
metal stove. 


“His face was good, his hair dark, : 


forehead without a wrinkle, high and 
massive, eyes bright and sparkling, 
nose neither fine nor dumpy—a fair 
enough proboscis as noses go.” 

“ Now,” quoth Aaron, “ very in- 
explicit all this, Tom. Why, I am 
most curious in noses. I judge of 
character altogether from the nose. 
I never lose sight of a man’s snout, 
albeit I never saw the tip of my own. 
You may rely on it, that it is alla 
mistake to consider the regular Ro- 
man nose, with a curve like a shoe- 
maker’s paring-knife, or the straight 
Grecian, with a thin transparent 
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ridge, that you can see through, or 
the Deutsch meerschaum, or the Sax- 
on pump-handle, or the Scotch mull, 
or any other nose, that can be taken 
hold of, as the standard gnomon. No, 
no; 1 never saw a man with a large 
nose who was not a blockhead—eh ! 
Gelid, my love? The pimple for 
me—the regular pimple.—But al- 
lons” —— 

“ There was an expression about 
the upper lip and mouth that I did 
not like—a constant nervous sort 
of lifting of the lip as it were; and 
as the mustache appeared to have 
been recently shaven off, there was 
a white blueness on the upper lip, 
that contrasted. unpleasantly with 
the dark tinge which he had gal- 
lantly wrought for on the glowing 
sands of Egypt, the bronzing of his 
general features from fierce suns 
and parching winds. His bare neck 
and hands were delicately fair, the 
former firm and muscular, the lat- 
ter slender and tapering, like a wo- 
man’s. He was reading a gazette, or 
some printed paper, when we enter- 
ed; and although there was a toler- 
able clatter of muskets, sabres, and 
spurs, he never once lifted his eye 
in the direction where we stood. Op- 
posite this personage, on a low chair, 
with his legs crossed, and eyes fixed 
on the ashes that were dropping from 
the stove, with his brown cloak 
hanging from his shoulders, sat a 
short stout personage, a man about 
thirty years of age, with very fair 
flaxen hair, a florid complexion, a 
very fair skin, and massive German 
features. The expression of his face, 
so far as such a countenance could 
be said to have any characteristic 
expression, was that of fixed sorrow. 
But before I could make any other 
observation, the aide-de-camp ap- 
proached with a good spice of fear 
and trembling, as I could see. 

“¢ Colonel * * * to wait on your 
Highness.’ 

“* Ah!’ said the officer to whom 
he spoke, ‘ ah, colonel, what do you 
here? Has the Emperor advanced 
again ?” 

“¢* No,’ said the officer, ‘ he has not 
advanced ; but the rear-guard were 
cut off by the Prussians, and the —— 
light, with the —— grenadiers, are 
now in Cuxhaven.’ 

“* Well, replied the general, ‘ but 
how come you here ?” 
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“ * Why, Marshal, we were de- 
tached to seize a depot of provisions 
in a neighbouring village, and had 
made preparations to carry them off, 
when we were attacked through a 
gap in the dike, by some armed 
boats from an English squadron, and 
hearing a distant firing at the very 
moment, which I concluded to be 
the Prussian advance, I conceived all 
chance of rejoining the main army at 
an end, and therefore I shoved off in 
the grain-boats, and here I am.’ 

“ * Glad to see you, however,’ said 
the general, ‘ but sorry for the cause 
why you are here returned.—Who 
have we got here—what boy is that?” 

** ¢ Why,’ responded the colonel, 
‘ that lad is one of the British offi- 
cers of the force that attacked us.’ 

“* Ha,’ said the general again,— 
‘ how did you capture him ?” 

“ * The boat (one of four) in which 
he was in was blown to pieces by a 
six-pound shot. He was the only one 
of the enemy who swam ashore. The 
rest, I am inclined to think, were 
picked up by the other boats.’ 

“* So,’ grumbled the general, ‘ Bri- 
tish ships in the Elbe?” 

“ The colonel continued. ‘ I hope, 
Marshal, you will allow him his pa- 
role ?—he is, as you see, quite a 
child.’ 

“* Parole!’ replied the Marshal,— 
‘ parole !—such a mere lad cannot 
know the value of his promise.’ 

“ Asudden fit of rashness came over 
me. I could never account for it. 

“* He is a mere boy,’ reiterated the, 
Marshal. ‘ No, no—send him to pri- 
son; and he resumed the study of 
the printed paper he had been read- 
in 


f I struck in, impelled by despair, 
for I knew the character of the man 
before whom I stood, and I remem- 
bered that even a tiger might be 
checked by a bold front—‘ Iam an 
Englishman, sir, and inca of 
breaking my plighted word... .;., 

* He laid joan the paper he was 
reading, and slowly lifted his eyes, 
and fastened them on me,—‘ Ha,’ 
said he, ‘ ha—so young—so reck- 
less ?” 

“ ¢ Never mind him, Marshal,’ said 
the colonel. ‘ If you will grant him 
his parole, 1—— 

“<¢Take it, colonel—take it—take 
his parole, not to go beyond the 
ditch.’ 
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“* But I decline to give any such 
promise,’ said I, with a hardihood 
which at the time surprised me, and 
has always done so. 

“* Why, my good youth,’ said the 
general, in great surprise, ‘ why will 
you not take advantage of the offer 
—a kinder one, let me tell you, than 
I am in the habit of making to an 
enemy ?” 

“Simply, sir, because I will en- 
deavour to escape on the very first 
opportunity.’ 

*<«Ha!’ said the Marshal once more, 
‘this to my face? Lafontaine, —to 
the aide-de-camp,—‘ a file of sol- 
diers.’ The handsome young officer 
hesitated—hung in the wind, as we 
say, for a moment—moved, as | ima- 

ined, by my extreme youth. This 

rritated the Marshal—he rose, and 
stamped on the floor. The colonel 
essayed tointerfere. ‘Sentry—sen- 
try—a file of grenadiers—take him 
forth, and’——here he energeticall 

clutched the steel hilt of his sword, 
and instantly dashed it from him— 
* Sacre !—the devil—what is that ?’ 
and straightway he began to pirouette 
on one leg round the room, shaking 
his right hand, and blowing his fin- 

ers. 

“ The officers in waiting could not 
stand it any longer, and burst into a 
fit of laughter, in which their com- 
manding officer, after an unavailing 
attempt to look serious—I should ra- 
ther write fierce—joined, and there 
he was, the bloody Davoust—Duke 
of Auerstad—Prince of Eckmuhl— 
the Hamburgh Robespierre—the ter- 
rible Davoust—dancing all around 
the room, in a regular guffaw, like to 
split his sides. The heated stove had 
made the sword, which rested on it, 
nearly red-hot. 

“ All this while the quiet, plain-look- 
ing, little man sat still. He now rose; 
but I noticed that he had been fixin 
his eyes intently on me. I thought 
could perceive a tear glistening in 
them as he spoke. 

“ ¢ Marshal, will you intrust that 
boy to me ?” 

“¢ Poo,’ said the Prince, still laugh- 
ing, ‘ take him—do what you will 

th him ;’—then, as if suddenly re- 
collecting himself, ‘ But, Mr ***, you 
must be answerable for him—he 
must be at hand if I want him.’ 

“ The gentleman who had so unex- 
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pectedly patronised me rose, and 
said, ‘ Marshal, I promise.’ 

“*Very well, said Davoust. ‘ La- 
fontaine, desire supper” to be sent 
up.’ 

“Tt was brought in, and my new 
ally and I were shewn out. 

“ As we went down stairs, we look- 
ed into aroom on the ground floor, at 
the door of which were four soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. We there saw, 
for it was well lit up, about twenty 
or five-and-twenty respectable-look- 
ing men, very English in appearance, 
all to their long cloaks, an unusual 
sort of garment to my eye at that 
time. The night was very wet, and 
the aforesaid garments were hung on 
pegs in the wall all round the room, 
which being strongly heated by a 
stove, the moisture rose up in a thick 
mist, and made the faces of the 
burghers indistinct. 

“They were all busily engaged talk- 
ing to each other, some to his neigh- 
bour, the others across the table, but 
all with an expression of the most 
intense anxiety. 

“« Who are these?’ said I to my 
guide. : 

“ ¢ Ask no questions here,’ said he, ° 
and we passed on. 

“Tafterwardslearned that they were 
the hostages seized on for the tri- 
fling contribution of fifty millions of 
francs, which had been imposed on 
the doomed city, and that this very 
night they had been torn from their 
families, and cooped up in the way I 
had seen them, where they were ad- 
vertised they must remain until the 
money should be forthcoming. 

“ As we walked along the streets, 
and crossed the numerous bridges of 
the canals and branches of the river, 
we found all the houses lit, up, by 
order, as I learned, of the French 
marshal. The rain descended in tor- 
rents, sparkling past the lights, while 
the city was a desert, with one dread- 
ful exception ; for we were waylaid 
at almost every turn by groups of 
starving lunatics, their half-naked fi- 

res and pale visages glimmering 
n the glancing lights, under the drip- 
ping rain; and, had it not been for 
the numerous sentries sounerereens 
thethoroughfares, I believe we shoul 
have been torn to pieces by bands of 
moping idiots, now rendered fero- 
cious from their sufferings, in con- 
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sequence of the madhouses having 
been cleared of their miserable, help- 
less inmates, in order to be converted 
into barracks for the troops. At all 
of these bridges sentries were post- 
ed, past which my conductor and 
myself, to my surprise, were franked 
by the sergeant who accompanied us 
giving the countersign. At length, 
civilly touching his cap, although he 
did not refuse the piece of money 
tendered by my friend, he left us, 
wishing us good night, and sayin 
the coast was clear. We proceede 
without farther challenge, until we 
came to a very magnificent house, 
with some fine trees before it. We 
approached the door, and rung the 
door-bell. 1t was immediately open- 
ed, and we entered a large desolate- 
looking vestibule, about thirty feet 
square, filled in the centre with a 
number of bales of goods, and a va- 
riety of merchandise, while a heavy 
wooden stair, with clumsy oak ba- 
lustrades, wound round the sides of 
it. We ascended, and turning to the 
right, entered a large well-furnished 
room, with a table laid out for su 
per, with lights, and a comfortable 
stove at one end. Three young of- 
ficers of cuirassiers, in their superb 
uniforms, whose breast and back 
pieces were glittering on a neigh- 
bouring sofa, and a colonel of artil- 
lery, were standing round the stove. 
The colonel, the moment we entered, 
addressed my conductor. 

“<« Ah, ——, we are devilish hun- 
gry—Ich bin dem Verhungern nahe— 
and were just on the point of order- 
ing in the provender, had you not 
appeared.’ A little more than that, 
thought I; for the food was already 
smoking on the table. 

“ Mine host acknowledged the 
speech with a slight smile. 

* ¢ But who have we here?’ said 
one of the young dragoons ;—he 
waited a moment—‘ Etes vous Fran- 
cais?’? I gave him no answer. He 
then addressed me in German :— 
‘ Sprechen sie gelanfig Deutsch ?” 

“* Why,’ chimed in my conductor, 
‘he does speak a little French, indif- 
ferently enough ; but still’—— 

“* Well, my dear ——, how have 
you sped with the Prince ?” 

“*Why,colonel,’ said my protector, 
in his cool calm way, ‘as well as I ex- 
pected. I was of some service to him 
when he was here before, at the time 
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he was taken so very ill, and he has 
not forgotten it, so I am not included 
amongst the unfortunate détenus for 
the payment of the fine. But that is 
not all, for I am allowed to go to- 
morrow to my father’s, and here is 
my passport.’ 

*** Wonders will never cease,’ said 
the colonel ; ‘ but who is that boy ? 

“* He is one of the crew of the 
English boat which tried to cut off 
Colonel —— the other evening, near 
Cuxhaven. His life was saved by a 
very laughable circumstance, cer- 
tainly,—merely by the marshal’s 
sword, from resting on the stove, ha- 
ving become almost red-hot.’ And 
here he detailed the whole transac- 
tion as it took place, which set the 
party a-laughing most heartily. 

“ T will always bear witness to the 
extreme amenity with which I was 
now treated by the French officers. 
The evening passed over quickly. 
About eleven we retired to rest, my 
friend furnishing me with clothes, 
and warning me that next morning 
he would call me at daylight to pro- 
ceed to his father’s country seat, 
where he intimated that I must re- 
main in the meantime. 

“« Next morning I was roused ac- 
cordingly, and a long, low, open car- 
riage rattled up to the door, just be- 
fore day dawn. Presently the ré- 
veill was beaten, and answered by 
the different posts in the city, and on 
the ramparts. 

“We drove on, merely shewing our 
passport to the sentries at the differ- 
ent bridges, until we reached the 
gate, where we had to pull up until 
the’officer on duty appeared, and had 
scrupulously compared our personal 
appearance with the written descrip- 
tion. All was found correct, and we 
droveon. It surprised me very much, 
after having repeatedly heard of the 
great — of Hamburgh, to look 
out on the large mound of green turf 
that constituted its chief defenee. It 
is all true that there was a deep ditch 
and glacis beyond ; but there was no 
covered way, and both the scarp and 
counterscarp were simple earthen 
embankments, so that, had the ditch 
been filled up with fascines, there 
was no wall to face the attacking 
force after crossing it, nothing but 
a green mound, precipitous enough, 
certainly, and crowned with a low 
parapet wall of masonry, and brist- 
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ling. with batteries abeut half way 
down, so that the muzzles of the guns 
were flush with the neighbouring 
country beyond the ditch. Still there 
was wanting, to my imagination, the 
strength of the high perpendicular 
wall, with its gaping embrasures, and 
frowning cannon. All this time it 
never occurred to me, that to breach 
such a defence as that we looked 
upon was impossible. You might 
have plumped your shot into it until 
you had converted it into an iron 
mine, but no chasm could have been 
forced in it by all the artillery in 
Europe; so battering in breach was 
entirely out of the question, and this, 
in truth, constituted the greatstrength 
of the place. We arrived, after an 
hour’s drive, at the villa belongin 
to my protector’s family, and walke 
into a large room, with a comfortable 
stove, and extensive preparations 
made for a comfortable breakfast. 

“ Presentiy three young ladies ap- 
peared ; they were his sisters; blue 
eyed, fair haired, white skinned, 
round sterned, plump little par- 
tridges. 

“* Haben sie gefriihstiicht?’ said 
the eldest. 

“¢ Pas encore, said he in French, 
with asmile. ‘ But, sisters, I have 
brought a stranger here, a young Eng- 
lish officer, who was recently cap- 
tured in the river.’ 

“¢ An English officer |’ exclaimed 

the three ladies looking at me, a poor 
little dirty midshipman, in my soiled 
linen, unbrushed shoes, dirty trow- 
sers and jacket, with my little square 
of white cloth on the collar; and I 
began to find the eloquent blood 
mantling in my cheeks, and tingling 
in my ears; but their kindly feelings 
got the better of a gentle propensity 
to laugh, and the youngest said— 

“¢ Sie sind gerade zu rechter zeit 
gekommen.” When, finding that her 
German was Hebrew to me, she tried 
the other tack. ‘ Vous arrivez a 
propos, le déjeiné est prét.’ 

“ However, I soon found that the 
moment they were assured that I 
was in reality an Englishman, they 
all spoke English, and exceeding] 
well too. Our meal was finished, 
and I was standing at the window 
looking out on a small lawn, where 
evergreens of the most beautiful 
kinds were chequered with little 
round clumps of most luxuriant 
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hollyhocks, and the fruit-trees in the 
neighbourhood were absolutely bend- 
ing to the earth under their loads of 
apples and pears. 

“ Presently my friend came up to 
me; my curiosity could no longer be 
restrained. ‘ Pray, my good sir, 
what peculiar cause, may | ask, have 
you for shewing me, an entire stran- 
ger to you, all this unexpected kind- 
ness ? lam fully aware that I have no 
claim on you.’ ‘ 

“* My good boy, you say true; but 
I have spent the greatest part of my 
life in London, although a Ham- 
burgher born, and I consider you 
therefore in the light of a country- 
man ; besides, I will not conceal that 
your gallant bearing before Davoust 
riveted my attention, and engaged 
my good wishes.’ 

“* But how come you to have so 
much influence with the mon—ge- 
neral, 1 mean ?’ 

“ ¢ For several reasons,’ he replied; 
‘for those, amongst others, you heard 
the colonel who has taken the small 
liberty of turning me out of my own 
house in Hamburgh, mention last 
night at supper; but a man like Da- 
voust cannot be judged of by com- 
mon rules. He has, in short, taken a 
fancy to me, for which you may thank 
your stars—although your life has 
been actually saved by the Prince 
having burned his fingers. But here 
comes wy father.’ 

“ A venerable old man entered the 
room, leaning on his stick. I was 
introduced in due form. 

“« He had breakfasted in his own 
room,’ he said, ‘ having been ailing, 
but he could not rest quietly after 
he had heard there was an English- 
man in the house until he had him- 
self welcomed him.’ 

“ I shall never forget the kindness 
I experienced from this worthy fa- 
mily—for three days I was fed and 
clothed by them as if I had been a 
member of the family. Like a boy 
as I was, I had risen early on the 
fourth morning at grey dawn, to be 
aiding in dragging the fish- pond, so 
that it might be cleaned out. This 
was an annual amusement, in which 
the young men and women in the fa- 
mily, under happier circumstances, 
had been in the invariable custom of 
joining, and, changed as these were, 


they still preserved the fashion. The” — 
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at the bottom with heavy sinks, and 
buoyant at the top with cork floats. 
We hauled it along the whole length 
of the pond, thereby driving the fish 
into an enclosure about twenty feet 
square, with a sluice towards the 
pond, and another fronting the dull 
ditch that flowed past beyond it. 
Whenever we had hunted the whole 
of the finny tribes (barring those 
slippery youths the eels, who, with 
all their cleverness, were left to dry 
in the mud) into the toils, we fill- 
ed all the tubs, and pots and pans, 
and vessels of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, some of them unnameable, 
with the fat honest-looking Dutch- 
men, the carp and tench, who really 
submitted to their captivity with all 
the resignation of most ancient and 
quiet watchmen, scarcely iadicating 
any sense of the irksomeness of cap- 
tivity, except by a lumbering slug- 
gish flap of their broad heavy tails. 

“ A transaction of this kind could 
not take place amongst a group of 
young folks without shouts of laugh- 
ter, and it was not until we had 
caught the whole of the fish in the 
pond, and placed them in safety, that 
I had leisure to look about me. The 
city lay about four miles distant from 
us. The whole country about Ham- 
burgh is level, except the right bank 
below it, of the noble river on which 
it stands, the Elbe. The house where 
I was domiciled stood on nearly the 
highest point of this bank, which gra- 
dually sloped down into a swampy 
hollow, nearly level with the river. 
It then rose again gently until the 
swell was crowned with the beauti- 
ful town of Altona, and immediately 
beyond appeared the ramparts and 
tall spires of the noble city itself. 

“ The morning had been thick and 
foggy, but as the sun rose, the white 
mist that had floated over the whole 
country, gradually concentrated and 
settled down into the hollow between 
us aud Hamburgh, covering it with 
an impervious veil, which even ex- 
tended into the city itself, filling the 
lower part of it with a dense white 
bank of fog, which rose so high that 
the spires alone, with one or two of 
the most lofty buildings, appeared 
above the rolling sea of white fleece- 
like vapour, as if it had been a model 
of the stronghold, in place of the rea- 
lity, packed in white wool, so dis- 
tinet did it appear, diminished as it 
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was in the distance. On the tallest 
spire of the place, which was now 
sparkling in the early sunbeams, the 
French flag, the pestilent tricolor, 
that Upas-tree, waved sluggishly in 
the faint morning breeze.” 

“ Upas-tree—-bad simile, with regard 
to a flag,” grunted Bang; but I let 
him go on. 

“Tt attracted my attention, and I 
pointed it out to my patron. Pree 
sently it was hauled down, and a se- 
ries of signals was made at the yard- 
arm of a spar, that had been slung 
Who can they be teles 
graphing to ? thought I, while I could 
notice my host assume a most ale 
xious and startled look, while he 
peered down into the hollow; but he 
could see nothing, as the fog bank 
still filled the whole of the space be- 
tween thecity andfhe acclivity where 
we stood. 

“¢ What is that? said I; for I 
heard, or thought I heard, a low rum- 
bling rushing noise in the ravine. 
Mr *** heard it as well as I ap- 
parently, for he put his finger to 
his lipsp—as much as to say, ‘ Hold 
your tongue, my good boy—nous ver~ 
rons.’ 

“ Tt increased—the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, and the clang of scab- 
bards was heard, and, in a twinkling, 
the hussar caps of a squadron of 
light dragoons emerged from out the 
fog bank, as, charging up the road, 
they passed the small gate of green 
basket-work at a hand-gallop. I 
ought to have mentioned before that 
my friend’s house was situated about 
half way up the ascent, so that the 
rising ground behind it in the oppo- 
site direction from the city, shuteut 
all view towards the country. After 
the dragoons passed, there was an in- 
terval of two minutes, when a troop 
of flying artillery, with three six- 
pound field-pieces, rattled after the 

eading squadron, the horses all in a 
lather, at full speed, with the ques 
bounding and jumping behind them 
as if they had been playthings, fol- 
lowed by their caissons. Presently 
we could see the leading squadron 
file to the right—clear the low hedge 
—and then disappear over the crest 
of the hill. Twenty or thirty pion- 
eers, who had been carried forward 
behind as many of the cavalry, were 
now seen busily employed in filling 
up the ditch, and cutting down the 
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short scrubby hedge; and presently, 
the artillery coming up also, filed off 
sharply to the right, and formed on 
the very summit of the hill, distinct- 
ly visible between us and the grey 
cold streaks of morning. By the time 
we had noticed this, the clatter in 
our immediate neighbourhood was 
renewed, and a group of mounted 
officers dashed past us, up the path, 
like a whirlwind, followed, at a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, by a single 
cavalier, apparently a general officer. 
These did not stop, as they rode at 
speed past the spot where the artil- 
lery were in position, but, dipping 
over the summit, disappeared down 
the road, from which they did not 
appear to diverge, until they were 
lost to our view beyond the crest of 
the hill. The hum and buzz, and 
anon, the ‘ measured tread of march- 
ing men,’ in the valley between us 
and Hamburgh, still continued. The 
leading files of a light infantry regi- 
ment now appeared, swinging along 
at a round trot, with their muskets 
poised in their right hands—no 
knapsacks on their backs. They ap- 
peared to follow the route of the 
group of mounted officers, until we 
could see a puff of white smoke, 
then another and a third from the 
field-pieces, followed by thuddin 

reports, there being no high pore 
nor precipitous bank, nor water in 
the neighbourhood to reflect the 
sound, and make it emulate Jove’s 
thunder. At this, they struck across 
the fields, and forming behind the 
guns, lay down flat on their faces, 
where they were soon hid from our 
view by the wreaths of white smoke, 
as the sluggish morning breeze roll- 
ed it down the hill side towards 


us. 

“« What the deuce can all this 
mean—is it a review ?” said I, in my 
innocence. 

“« * A yreconnoissance in force, 
groaned my friend. “ ‘ The Allied 
troops must be at hand—now, God 
help us!’ 

“ The women, like frightened 
hares, paused to look up in their bro- 
ther’s face, as he kept his eye stea- 
dily turned towards the ridge of the 
hill, and, when he involuntarily 
wrung his hands, they gave a loud 
scream, a fearful concerto, and ran 
off into the house.” 
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“ A loud scream—a fearful con- 
certo,” quoth Bang—* Bad phrase, 
Tom; but let us get along.” 

“ The breeze at this moment 
‘ aside the shroud of battle cast, 
and we heard a faint bugle call, like 
an echo wail in the distance, from 
beyond the hill. It was instantly 
answered by the loud, startling blare 
of a dozen of the light infantry bugles 
above us on the hill-side, and we 
could see them suddenly start from 
their lair, and form; while between 
us and the clearing morning sky, the 
cavalry, magnified into giants in the 
strong relief on the outline of the 
hill, were driven in straggling patrols, 
like chaff, over the summit—their 
sabres sparkling in the level sun- 
beams, and the reports of the red 
flashes of their pistols crackling down 
upon us. 

“* They are driven in on the in- 
fantry,’ said Mr ***. He was right 
—but the light battalion immediate- 
ly charged over the hill, with a loud 
hurrah, after admitting the beaten 
horse through their intervals, who, 
however, to give the devils their due, 
formed again in an instant, under the 
shelter of the high ground. The ar- 
tillery again opened their fire—the 
cavalry once more advanced, and 
presently we could see nothing but 
the field-pieces, with their three se- 
parate groups of soldiers standing 

uietly by them,—a sure proof 
that the enemy’s pickets were now 
out of cannon-shot, and had been 
driven back on the main body, and 
that the reconnoissance was still ad- 
vancing. 

“ What will not an habitual expo- 
sure to danger do, even with tender 
women ? 

“¢ The French have advanced, so 
let us have our breakfast, Julia, my 
dear, said Mr ***, as we entered 
the house. ‘ The Allied Forces would 
have been welcome, however; and 
surely, if they do come, they will 
respect our sufferings and helpless- 
ness.” 

“ The eldest sister, to whom he 
spoke, shook her head mournfully ; 
but, nevertheless, betook herself to 
her task of making coffee. : 

“ « What rumbling and rattling is 
that? said *** to an old servant 
who had just entered the room. 

“*Two waggons with wounded 
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men, sir, have passed onwards to- 
wards the town.’ 

“Ah! said mine host, in great 
bitterness of spirit. 

“ But allons, we proceeded to make 
the best use of our time—Ham, good 
—fish, excellent—eggs, fresh—cof- 
fee, superb—when we again heard 
the field-pieces above us open their 
fire, and in the intervals we could 
distinguish the distant rattle of mus- 
ketry. Presently this rolling fire 
slackened, and after a few scattering 
shots here and there, ceased altoge- 
ther; but the cannon on the hill 
still continued to play. We were by 
this time all standing in a cluster in 
the porch of the villa, before which 
stood the tubs with the finuy spoil 
of the fish-pond, ona small paddock 
of velvet grass, about forty yards 
square, separated from the high-road 
by a low ornamental fence of green 
basket-work, as already mentioned. 
The firing from the great guns in- 
creased, and every now and then I 
thought I heard a distant sound, as 
if the reports of the guns above us 
had been reflected from some pre- 
cipitous bank. 

“<«T did not know that there was 
pr! echo here,’ said the youngest 

irl. 

“<¢ Alas, Janette!’ said her bro- 
ther, ‘I fear that is no echo;’ and 
he put up his hand to his ear, and 
listened in breathless suspense. The 
sound was repeated. 

“* The Russian cannon replying to 
those on the hill!’ said Mr ***, with 
startling energy. ‘ God help us! it 
can no longer be an affair of posts ; 
the heads of the Allied columns must 
be in sight, for the French skirmish- 
ers are unquestionably driven in.’ 

“A French officer at this moment 
rattled past us down the road at 
speed, and vanished in the hollow, 
taking the direction of the town. His 
hat fell off, as his horse swerved a 
little at the open gate, as he passed. 
He never stopped to pick it up. 
Presently a round shot, with a loud 
ringing and hissing sound, pitched 
over the hill, and knocked one of 
the fish-tubs close to us to pieces, 
scattering the poor fish all about the 
lawn. With the recklessness of a 
mere boy I dashed out, and was 
busy picking them up, when Mr 
*** called to me to come back. 

“*Let us go in, and await what 
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may befall; I dread what the ty’— 
Here he prudently checked himself, 
remembering no doubt, ‘ that a bird 
of the air might carry the matter’— 
‘ [dread what he may do, if they 
are really investing the place. At 
any rate, here, in the very arena 
where the struggle will doubtless be 
fiercest, we cannot abide. So go, 
my dear sisters, and pack up what- 
ever you may have most valuable, 
or most necessary. Nay, no tears ; 
and I will attend to our poor old 
father, and get the carriage ready, 
if, God help me, I dare use it.’ 

“¢ But where, in the name of all 
that is fearful, shall we go? said 
his second sister. ‘ Not back to 
Hamburgh—not to endure another 
season of such deep degradation— 
not to be exposed to the——Oh 
brother, you saw we all submitted 
to our fate without a murmur, and 
laboured cheerfully on the fortifi- 
cations, when compelled to do so 
by that inhuman monster Davoust, 
amidst the ribaldry of a licentious 
soldiery, merely because poor Ja- 
nette had helped to embroider a 
standard for the brave Hanseatic 
Legion—you know how we bore this’ 
—here the sweet girl held out her 
delicate hands, galled by actual and 
unwonted labour— and many other 
indignities, until that awful night, 
when—No, brother, we shall await 
the arrival of the Russians, even 
should we see our once happy home 
converted into a field of battle; but 
into the city we shall not go.’ 

“* Be it so then, my dearest sister. 
—Wilhelm, put up the stuhl wagen.’ 

“He had scarcely returned into the 
breakfast-room, when the door open- 
ed, and the very handsome young of- 
ficer, the aide-de-camp of the Prince, 
whom I had seen the night I was car- 
ried before Davoust, entered, splash- 
ed up to the eyes, and much heated 
and excited. I noticed blood on the 
hilt of his sword. His orderly sat 
on his foaming steed, right opposite 
where I stood, wiping his bloody 
sabre on his horse’s mane. The wo- 
men grew yer but still they had 
presence of mind enough to do the 
honours with self-possession. The 
stranger wished us agood morning ; 
and on being asked to sit down to 
breakfast, he unbuckled his sword, 
threw it from him with a clash on 
the floor, and then, with all the grace 
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in the world, addressed himself to 
discuss the comestibles. He tried a 
slight approach to jesting now and 
then; but seeing the heaviness of 
heart which prevailed amongst the 
women, he, with the good-breeding 
of a man of the world, forbore to 
press his attentions. 

“ Breakfast being finished, and the 
ladies having retired, he rose, buck- 
led on his sword again, drew on his 

loves, and taking his hat in his 
d, he advanced to the window, 
and desired his men ‘ to fall in.’ 

“* Men—what men?’ said poor 
Mr ***, 

“** Why, the Marshal has had a 
company of sapeurs for these three 
days back in the adjoining village— 
they are now here.’ 

“<¢ Here!’ exclaimed ***; ‘ what 
do the sappers here?’ . Two of the 
soldiers carried slow matches in 
their hands, while their muskets 
were slung at their backs. ‘ There 
is no mine to be sprung here ?” 

“ The young officer heard him 
With great politeness, but declined 
giving any answer. The next mo- 
ment he turned towards the ladies, 
agree- 


and was making himself as 
able as time and circumstances 
would admit, when a shot came 
ous the roof, broke 
down ceiling, and knocking the 
flue of the stove to pieces, rebound- 
ed from the wall, and rolled harm- 


lessly beneath the table. He was 
the only person who did not start, 
or evince any dread. He merely cast 
his eyes upward and smiled. He 
then turned to poor ***, who stood 
quite collected, but very pale, near 
where the stove had stood, and held 
out his hand to him. 

*¢ On my honour,’ said the young 
soldier, ‘ it grieves me to the very 
heart; but I must obey my orders. 
It is no longer an affair of posts; the 
enemy is pressing on us in force. The 
Allied columns are in sight; their 
cannon-shot have but now penetra- 
ted your roof ; we have but driven 
in their pickets; very soon they 
will be here; and in the event of 
their advance, my orders are to 
burn down this house and the neigh- 
buring village.’ 

“ A sudden flush rushed into Mr 
**#'3 face. ‘ Indeed! does the 
_ Prince really’—— 

“The young officer bowed, and 
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with something more of sternness in 
his manner than he had yet used, he 
said, ‘Mr * * *, I duly appreciate 
your situation, and respect your 
feelings; but the Prince of Eck- 
muhl is my superior officer, and 
under other circumstances’—Here 
he slightly touched the hilt of his 
sword. 

“¢* For myself I don’t care,’ said 
***; ‘but what is to become of my 
sisters ?” 

“ ¢ They must proceed to Ham- 
burgh.’ 

“'* Very well—let me order the 
stuhl wagen, and give us, at all 
events, half an hour to move our 
valuables.’ 

“ ¢ Certainly,’ said the young offi- 
cer; ‘and | will myself see you safe 
into the city.’ 

“ Who says that eels cannot be 
made used to skinning? The poor 
girls continued their little prepara- 
tions with an alacrity and presence 
of mind that truly surprised me. 
There was neither screaming nor 
fainting, and by the time the car- 
riage was at the door, they, with 
two female domestics, were ready 
to mount. I cannot better describe 
their vehicle, than by comparing it 
to a cance mounted on four wheels, 
connected by a long perch, with a 
coach-box at the bow, and three gig 
bodies hung athwart ships, or slung 
inside of the canoe, by leather thongs. 
At the moment we were starting, Mr 
*** came close to me and whis- 
pered, ‘ Do you think your ship will 
still be in the river? 

“TI answered that I made no doubt 
she was. 

“ ¢ But even if she be not,’ said he, 
‘the Holstein bank is open to us. 
Anywhere but Hamburgh now.’ 
And the scalding tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

“ At this moment there was a bus- 
tle on the hill top, and presently the 
artillery began once more to play, 
while the musketry breezed up again 
in the distance. A mounted bugler 
rode half way down the hill, and 
sounded the recall, The young offi- 
cer hesitated. The man waved his 
hand, and blew the advance. 

“<*Tt must be for us—answer it.’ 
His bugle did so. ‘ Bring the pitch, 
men—the flax—so now—break the 


’ windows, and let the air in—set the 


house on fire; and, Sergeant Guido, 
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remain to prevent it being extin- 
guished—I shall fire the village as 
we pass through.’ 

“ He gave the word to face about, 
and desiring the men to follow at 
the same swinging run with which 
the whole of the infantry had origi- 
nally advanced, he spurred his horse 
against the hill, and soon disappeared. 

“ My host’s resolution seemed now 
taken. Turning to the sergeant— 
‘ My good fellow, the reconnoisance 
will soon be returning; I shall pre- 
cede it into the town.’ 

“ The man, a fine vieux moustache, 
hesitated. 

“ My friend saw it, and hit him in 
a Frenchman’s most assailable quar- 
ter.” 

“ Which is that, Tom?” said Aaron; 
“ stem or stern—a priori, or a 
pos. ?”—— 

“ Now, don’t, my dear sir,” said I, 
intreatingly. He read on,—‘ The 
ladies, my good man—the ladies— 
you would not have them drive pell- 
mell in with the troops, exposed most 
likely to the fire of the Prussian ad- 
vanced guard, would you ?” 

“ The man grounded his musket, 
and touched his cap—‘ Pass on.’ 

“ Away we trundled, until coming 
to a cross-road, we turned down to- 
wards the river, and at the angle we 
could see thick wreaths of smoke 
curling up into the air, shewing that 
the barbarous order had been but 
too effectually fulfilled. 

“* What is that? said ***, A 
horse with his rider entangled, and 
dragged by the stirrup, passed us at 
full speed, leaving a long track of 
blood on the road. ‘ Who is that ?” 
The coachman drove on, and gaye 
no answer; until, at a sharp turn, 
we came upon the bruised and now 
breathless body of the young officer, 
who had so recently obeyed the sa- 
vage behests of his brutal command- 
er. There was a musket-shot right 
in the middle of his fine forehead, 
like a small blue point, with one or 
two heavy black drops of blood 
oozing from it.. His pale features 
wore a mild and placid expression, 
evinging that the numberless lacera- 


tions and bruises, which were evi- ‘ 


dent through his torn uniform, had 
been inflictedona breathless corpse.” 
“ But what became of the empty 
horse, Tom?” I laughed. 
“ Ah, you nauticals—no interest 
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in that noble animal—all tar and 
pitch with you” —— 

Mr Bang had before now been 
awfully gravelled, whenever he 
came in contact with the few words 
of German which had been intro- 
duced into the Log, but at present 
he was nonplussed altogether. Ta- 
king up the thread of the story 
which we have just dropped, the 
Log went on to say, “ That the stuhl 
wagen had carried on for a mile far- 
ther orso, but the firing seemed to ap- 
proximate, whereupon our host sung 
out” —* Lord,” said Aaron, “ what 
a queer dialect! Why, deuce take 
me if I can | eps it! I say, 
Thomas, how do you give this ?” 

“ Why, as it is written, my dear 
sir; but stop, I will read it—Fahrt 
Zu, Schwager— Wir Kommen nicht 
weiter.” The tenderness of the German 
pronunciation, if he had ever heard 
it spoken, would have saved all the 
worthy fellow’s scruples. 

“ The driver of the stuhl wagen 
skulled along, until we arrived at 
the beautiful, at a mile off, but the 
beastly, when close to, village of 
Blankenese.” 

“ Vile. style that,’ again chimed 
in Aaron, “absolutely vicious—why, 
Tom” —— 

“ Now, my dear sir,” said I, 
“ T have repeatedly told you I was a 
mere boy, and” —— 

“ Poo, poo,” quoth the planting 
attorney ; “ let me jog on.” 

“ When the voiture stopped in the 
village, there seemed to be a nonplus- 
ation, to coin a word for the nonce, 
between my friend, and his sisters. 
They said something very sharply; 
and with a degree of determination, 
that startled me. He gave no an- 
swer. Presently the Amazonian 
attack was renewed. 

“ * We shall go on board,’ said 
they. 

“© Very well,’ said he ; ‘ but have 
patience, have patience.’ 

“No, no; Wann wird man sich 
einschiffen mtissen?” 

“ By this time we were in the heart 
of the village, and surrounded with 
a whole lot, forty at the least, of 
Blankenese boatmen. We were not 
long in selecting one of the fleetest- 
looking of those very fleet boats, 
when we all trundled on board, and 


-I now witnessed what struck meas 


being an awful sign of the times, 
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The very coachman of the stuhl wa- 
gen, after conversing a moment with 
his master, returned to his team, tied 
the legs of the poor creatures as they 
stood, and then with a sharp knife 
cut their jugular veins through and 
through on the right side, having pre- 
viously reined them up sharp to the 
left, so that, before starting, we could 
see three of the team, which con- 
sisted of four superb bays when we 
started, level with the soil and dead ; 
the near wheeler only holding out 
on his forelegs. 

“ We shoved off at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, and after having 
twice been driven into creeks on the 
Holstein shore by bad weather, we 
arrived about two next mornin 
safely on board the Torch, whic 
immediately got under weigh for 
England. After my story had been 
told to the Captain, I left my pre- 
server and his sisters in his hands, 
and I need scarcely say that they 
had as hearty a welcome as the 
worthy old soul could vet them, 
and dived into the midshipman’s 
birth for a morsel of comfort, where, 
in a twinkling, I was far into the 
secrets of a pork pie.” 

“ A pork pie!” said Aaron Bang. 

“ A pork pie!” said Paul Gelid. 

* Why do you know,” said Mr 
Wagtail—* I—why, I never in ail 
my Hg saw a pork pie.” 

“ My dear Pepperpot,”’ chimed in 
Gelid, “ we both forget. Don’t you 
remember the day we dined with 
the Admiral at the Pen, in July last ?” 

“ No,” said Wagtail, “ I totally for- 
get it.’ Bang, 1 saw, was all this 
while chuckling to himself—“ I ab- 
solutely forget it altogether.” 

“ Bless me,” said Gelid, “ don’t 
you remember the beautiful cali- 
peever we had that day ?” 

“ Really I do not,” said Pepper- 
pot, “ I have had so many good feeds 
there.” 

“ Why,” continued Gelid, “ Lord 
love you, Wagtail, not remember 
eat so crisp in the broil- 
in 2? 

“ No,” said Wagtail, “ really I do 
not.” 
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“Lord, man, tt had a pudding in 
its belly.” 

“ Oh, now I remember,” said 
Wagtail. 

Bang laughed outright, and I could 
not help making a hole in my man- 
ners also, even prepared as I was for 
my jest by my sable crony Pegtop. 

Aaron looked at me with one of 
his quizzical grins; “‘ Cringle, my 
darling, do you keep these Logs 
still ?” 

“ I do, my dear sir, ihvariably.” 

* What,” struck in little Wagtail, 
“ the deuce, for instance, shall I, and 
Paul,and Aaron there,all be embalm- 
ed or preserved” (“ Say pickled,” 
quoth the latter) “in these said logs 
of yours?” This was too absurd, and 
I could not answer my allies for 
laughing. Gelid had been swaying 
himself backwards and forwards, 
half asleep, on the hind legs of his 
chair all this while, puffing away at 
a cigar. 

“ Ah!” said he half asleep, and 
but partly overhearing what was 
going on; “ Ah, Tom, my dear, you 

on’t say that we shall all be handed 
down to our poster” —a long yawn— 
“to our poster’—another yawn— 
when Bang, watching his opportu- 
nity as he sat opposite, gently touch- 
ed one of the fore-legs of the ba- 
lanced chair with his toe, while he 
finished Gelid’s sentence by inter- 
jecting, ‘iors,’ as the Conch fell back 
and floundered over on his stern. 
His tormentor drawling out in wick- 
ed mimicry— 

“ Yes, dear Gelid, so sure as you 
have been landed down on your pos- 
teriors now, ab, you shall be handed 
down ¢o your posterity hereafter, by 
that pestilent little scamp Cringle. 
Ah, Tom, Jknow you—Paul, Paul, 
it will be paulo post futurum, with 
you, my Jad.” 

Here we were interrupted by my 
steward’s entering with his tallow 
face. “ Dinner on the table, sir.” 
We adjourned accordingly. 

“ We shall take the balance of 
the log to-morrow, Tom, eh?” said 
el Seiior Bang. 
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TitHEs—are they not a grievous 
impost—are they not a tax upon in- 
dustry — paid by the consumer? 
Irish tithes—are they not peculiarly 
odious and oppressive, superadding 
to all the other objections to which 
they are liable, this chief one, that 
people of one denomination are com- 
pelled to pay the religious instruc- 
tors of those of another? These are 
questions much agitated at the pre- 
sent day; and to the consideration 
of which we have resolved to devote 
a few pages. 

The view which we propose to 
take will be strictly practical. We 
will, ‘therefore, consider tithes not 
as they were, but as they are; not 
as they have reference to the rights 
of the clergy “ en posse,” but to the 
exercise of those rights “ in actu ;” 
our object being to see how the pre- 
sent system actually works, and to 
endeavour, with as much fairness as 
possible, to ascertain the value of 
the objections that have been alleged 
against it. 

In the first place, it is to be ob- 
served, that a very considerable por- 
tion of the land of this country is not 
subject to tithe. We believe about 
one-third, at least, may be so reckon- 
ed. But the amount of this exemp- 
tion is usually measured by the in- 
crease in the rent of such land, over 
and above the rent of land not so 
exempted. Now, that the tenant can 
be benefitefl by a mere transfer to the 
landlord of proceeds which would 
otherwise belong to the clergyman, 
is more, we think, than the new doc- 
trines of political economy have as 
yet made plain to the common sense 
of mankind. But of this anon. 

It is, in the next place, to be con- 
sidered, that by law all lands for the 
first time brought into cultivation, 
are exempt from tithes for seven 
years : a provision which would seem 
well calculated to render that possi- 
ble case, which is such a favourite 
with our modern illuminees, namely, 

that land which cannot pay arent, 
“may yet be subjected to tithe, a per- 


fect nonentity in practice. 

The case which we are to consi- 
der, therefore, is simply this, that 
land which has been at least seven 


years under cultivation, is liable to 
the subtraction of a tenth of its pro- 
duce, which goes into the granary of 
the clergyman, or is by fim com- 
muted for money. Now, in consi- 
dering whether this is, or is not, a 
grievance, the first question that oc- 
curs is, does such land, or does it 
not, pay a rent? For, if it does, it is 
*quite clear that its produce is more 
than sufficient to pay the wages of 
labour and the profits of stock; and 
tithe can only be a grievance when, 
by a collusion between landlord and 
tenant, a rent is exacted and agreed 
to, which encroaches on the rights of 
the clerical proprietor. In that case, 
he must either forego his just de- 
mand, or enforce it by compelling 
the tenant to pay him his dues out 
of the fund destined to the replacing 
of his capital. For instance, sup- 
pose the produce of the land repre- 
sented by 40 
If we represent the wages of 
labour and the profits of 
stock by 15 
There will remain, after these 
are deducted, 
Now the full tithe of the gross 
produce will be 


30 


So that here will remain to 
the cultivator, after tithe is 
paid, 26 
Unless, therefore, the produce re- 

presented by this last number be 

insufficient to remunerate the labour 
and capital employed by rearing it, 
it is clear that tithe can be no grie- 
vance to the farmer. And if it be 
insufficient, why should the labour 
and capital be so employed ? If the 
former were compelled to cultivate 
under adverse circumstances, he 
might complain. But when he 
chooses to do 80, either his conduct is 
unwise, or his complaint is unfound- 
ed; and,in neither case, can he or 
ought he, to look for redress from 
the legislature. Should he, however, 
say, that he would be very well sa- 
tisfied with the return indicated by 
the number 26, but that a large de- 
duction must be made from that in 
the shape of rent, the answer is ob- 
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vious, as an honest man, he should 
not agree to pay a rent which should 
leave him unable to liquidate a claim 
that wasanterior tosuchan obligation. 

Now, in point of fact, is any land 
subject to tithe, which either does 
not, or might not yield arent? We 
believe not. We believe, that in the 
United Empire none such could be 
truly specified. And, if this be so, 
is it not clear to demonstration, that 
tithe is not considered, either by land- 
lords or tenants, an impost which 
overburdens the land? Since, if they 
did so consider it, they could not 
demand, or submit, to a rent, with- 
out acting, at the same time, with 
cruelty, impolicy, and injustice. 

When a farmer is about to make 
an offer for land, he considers the 
various claims to which itis subject, 
and which must be satisfied before 
it can make him any return; and he 
either will not, or ought not, to make 
any offer which does not leave him 
a profit in the concern, after all pre- 
vious charges have been paid. Now, 
if it do leave him this profit, he may 
be glad of his bargain ; and, if it do 
" he has no one to blame but him- 
self. 

But the proprietor, he who holds 
the land in fee, is not he a sufferer 
by the exaction of tithes? Certain- 
ly not. He is possessed of the land 
either by grant or purchase. If by 
the former, tithe was expressly re- 
served; so that THAT portion of the 

roduce never was his. If by the 

tter, the amount of tithe was taken 
into account in estimating the value 
of the land, and the papieetosstaty 
was only an equivalent for its value 
diminished by that amount, so that 
in neither case can the proprietor be 
said to be aggrieved. 

If, indeed, a tyrannical govern- 
ment were to force upon an honest 
and patriotic gentleman a property 
of three or four rma a-year, 
upon condition of his paying tithes, 
we think he would have much rea- 
son to complain. But when he ac- 
cepts the grant gladly upon such 
conditions, we rather think it a lit- 
tle unreasonable in his successors, 
whose rights are all derived from 
him, to set up any claim to hold the 
land without complying with these 
conditions. If they are discontented 
with the conditions, let them relin- 
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quish the land. But, if they resolve 
to hold the land, let them adhere to 
the conditions. These are no harder 
now than they were at first. And 
the tenants of any of these proprie- 
tors might, with as much colour of 
justice, withhold from them their 
rents, as they withhold from the mi- 
nisters of religion the funds alloca- 
ted for their maintenance, and secu- 
red to them by the very instruments 
by which the right of exacting these 
rents was created. 

It should, then, be constantly held 
in mind, that tithe is a lien upon 
land which precedes rent ; which was 
created before rent was paid; for 
which a due allowance was made in 
the various arrangements between 
landlord and tenant; and which, 
therefore, without any hardship, 
may, and by common equity ought 
to be satisfied, before any rent should 
be exacted. 

It will, however, be said, that, al- 
though neither Jandlords nor tenants 
have reason to complain of tithes, 
the public at large may have reason 
so to complain; in as much as tithes 
are paid by the eonsumer. This is 
the new form which the question 
has assumed, and which has been 
given to it by the late David Ricar- 
do. It deserves, and it shall receive 
an attentive consideration. 

Ricardo’s notion respecting tithes 
is a kind of corollary deduced from 
his theory of rent. To understand 
the former, therefore, it will be ne- 
cessary to state the latter. 

The cause of rent he asserts to be 
the varying fertility of dtfferent soils. 
And rent itself he defines to be the 
difference between the produce of 
the same amount of capital, ‘when 
employed upon inferior and superior 
land. It will, he says, be the same 
thing toa cultivator to invest a small- 
er capital in the cultivation of pro- 
ductive ground, and pay a certain 
rent, as to invest a larger capital in 
the cultivation of ground for which 
he may pay no rent, but which is less 

roductive. 

If Ricardo had contented himself 
with stating this as a fact, witho 
proceeding to assign it as acaus 
to make it the foundation of a the 
it would beall very well. Itmight ev 
serve to illustrate the law according 
to which rent varies. But it is sur- 
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rising, that it should have escaped 
his penetration, that rent would exist 
if there was no difference in the fer- 
tility of land, provided only its extent 
was limited: and that it is that, as 
compared with the wants of mankind, 
and not its varying fertility, that is 
the cause of rent, which, although it 
may be in many instances measured, 
yet is never occasioned by that dif- 
ference of productiveness to which 
by him it is solely attributed. But 
upon this subject we cannot do bet- 
ter than lay before the reader the 
clear and conclusive observations of 
Colonel Thomson. In his tract, en- 
titled, “ The True Theory of Rent,” 
he thus writes—“ In this account, 
the matters of fact stated in the out- 
set are entirely and absolutely true. 
The fallacy lies in assuming to be the 
cause, what in reality is only a con- 
sequence. Proof spirit sells for a 
certain price, and more diluted spi- 
rits sell for inferior prices till they 
come to that which is worth no more 
than water ;—therefore, the reason 
why proof spirit sells for a high 
price is, that there are weaker spi- 
rits which are selling for a lower; 
and if there had happened to have 
been no weaker spirits, the proof 
spirit would not have sold at all. 
This is a specimen of the kind of 
fallacy involved. There is precisely 
the same nullity of proof, that what 
is quite true with respect to the con- 
comitant circumstances when they 
happen to exist, is therefore the es- 
sential and inseparable cause, with- 
out which the principal nega on 
could not have taken place. When 
it happens, or even if it always hap- 
pens, that there exist soils of various 
degrees of productiveness down to 
that which does no more than replace 
the expense of cultivation with the 
necessary profit, and that men are 
moreover acquainted with the art of 
forcing increased crops, by the appli- 
cation of more capital—all that is 
stated with respect to the rent being 
equal to the difference between the 
highest and the lowest returns, is as 
necessarily and undeniably true as 
any thing that has been stated with 
Fae te proof spirit. But all this 

$.no manner of: evidence that these 
cifcumstances are the causes of the 
principal phenomenon, and that it 
could not have existed without 
them,—in one case more than in the 
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other. In both cases this kind of 
conclusion is a pure fallacy, asimple 
‘non causa pro causa. On the truth 
or falsehood of this hang the merits 
of the whole of what is called the 
Ricardo Theory of Rent, and the 
consequences derived from it.’’ 

In point of fact, the inferior soils, 
instead of being the cause why rent 
increases, are rather causes why it is. 
limited in its amount. The only effect 
of their non-existence in any given 
case would be, to cause the rent of 
the superior qualities of land to be 
higher. They are brought into cul- 
tivation for the purpose of reducing 
the monopoly price, which would be 
obtained by the cultivation of better 
land, if there were no other compe- 
titors in the market. 

“The value of corn,” says Ri- 
cardo, “is regulated by the quantity 
of labour bestowed on its produc- 
tion on that quality of land, or with 
that portion of capital which pays no 
rent.” Principles of Political Ecos 
nomy.—P. 62. 

“The value of corn,’ observes 
Colonel Thomson, “is not regulated 
by this; but does itself regulate the 
quality of land and the portion of 
capital, that can be brought into ac- 
tion with a profit. The inverted pro- 
position, as given above, amounts to 
saying, that the price of corn is re- 

ulated by the cost for which it can 

e produced, on the best quality of 
land, or with the least portion of ca- 
pital that can be brought into acti- 
vity, with a living profit at the 
price; or, in other words, that the 
price is regulated by the price, which 
is reasoning in a circle.” 

“ Again,” Ricardo says, “ nothing 
is more common than to hear of the 
advantages which the land possesses 
over every other source of useful 
produce, on account of the surplus 
which it yields in the form of rent, 
Yet when the land is most abundant, 
most productive, and most fertile, it. 

ields no rent; and it is only when 
its powers decay, and less is yielded 
in return for, labour, that a share of 
the original produce of the more fer- 
tile portion is set apart for rent.” 

Upon this, Colonel Thomson re- 
marks.—‘“ Among the properties here 
assigned as the causes of no rent, the 
property of abundance, or of unap- 

ropriated land not having begun to 
e scarce, is the only effective one, 
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The rise in the price of agricultural 
produce, at one and the same time 
raises rent, and makes it practicableto 
cultivate land less fertile, or whose 
powers have been decayed. But 
there is no foundation for the invert- 
ed proposition, that it is only when 
the powers of land decay, that there 
will be rent. There would be rent 
though there was no such thing as 
decayed or inferior land within the 
circle to which a given community 
is limited for its supply, as soon as 
the demand for corn began to press 
against the limits of the tek, xe 
The fact of there being either decay- 
ed or inferior land at all, is itself but 
an accident, which might have been 
or might not have been, like the fact 
of there being weak or inferior spi- 
rits ; and has no more to do with the 

eneral cause of rent, than the fact 
of there being weak spirits has to do 
with the general fact of spirits sell- 
ing for a price. If any man were to 
assert that proof spirits sold for a 
high price, because there were weak- 
er spirits that were selling for a 
lower, it would be clear that the 
whole was a fallacy, cultivated for 
the sake of the inference. The case 
of rent is of the same kind ; and the 
false inference, for the sake of which 
the fallacy is cultivated, is ‘hat tithes 
fall on the consumer.” 

We have chosen to state the ques- 
tion, not as it may be said to exist 
between churchmen and economists, 
but between different classes of the 
economists themselves. Colonel 
Thomson is no bigot. He cannot be 
reckoned amongst the friends of the 
Church as a religious establishment. 
On many, and on vital questions, the 
Destructives claim him as their own. 
But he is a well-informed gentleman, 
whose time in the University was 
not thrown away; and the labour 
which he bestowed on the severer 
sciences has so disciplined his mind 
and ned his intellect, that he 
sees at a — the weak points in 
the positions of his less lettered 
brethren, whose reasonings are as 
inaccurate as their principles are 
dangerous. 

This able logician has stated the 
matter at issue with a candour that 
commands respect, and a clearness 
that renders comment unnecessary. 
Land is cultivated only.because the 
cultivation of it is profitable; such 
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cultivation is only profitable be- 
cause of the existence of a class of 
persons who are willing to give the 
cultivators a remunerating price; in 
proportion as demand thus presses 
upon supply, in the same proportion 
will it be profitable to cultivate land 
upon which, in order to produce the 
same returns, more of capital and of 
labour must be expended. But it 
is the previous willingness to give 
the price, which in every case causes 
the cultivation of the land; not the 
cultivation of the land which induces 
a necessity of giving the price. In 
other words, it is the market that 
governs the farmer, not the farmer 
the market. 

It is true that the expenses of cul- 
tivation will determine, in one direc- 
tion, the price for which corn will 
be sold; that is, it will determine 
its lowest price, which may rise, 
however, “ to an extent only limited 
by the circumstances of the particu- 
lar case, whenever the competition 
increases the price faster than the 
outlay the produce.”— Zrue Theory 
of Rent, p. 17. 

a ail land to be subject 
to tithe, (which is not the case uni- 
versally,) and supposing all land for 
the first time brought into cultivation 
subject to tithe, (which is not the 
case at all,) upon these suppositions, 
the produce of nine-tenths of the 
land must be sufficient to remunerate 
the cultivators, before the whole of 
it can be brought into cultivation; 
and therefore the consumers must 
pay the tithe, provided the tithe is the 
only residuum, after the expenses of 
cultivation have been paid. For, in 
this case, there can be no rent; the 
tithe, the profits of stock, and the 
wages of labour, absorbing the whole 
of the treasure. Or, if the tithe be 
considered a rent, as in truth it is, 
here is a case in which rent must be 
paid by the consumer. But, even in 
this extreme case, it is to be observed, 
that it is the willingness of the con- 
sumers to pay the tax which induces 
the growers to cultivate, not a dis- 
position on the part of the growers 
to cultivate, which compels the con- 
sumers to pay the tax. 

Viewing the matter in this light, 
(which the reader will be good 
enough! to hold in mind is not the 
practical view of the question,) eco- 
nomists haye represented tithe as 
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though it diminished by one-tenth 


the fertility of land. Because the 
farmer must be content to remune- 
rate himself out of nine-tenths, it is, 
they say, as though the other tenth 
were not in existence. But this is 
not so. Undoubtedly, if the fertility 
of the land were reduced by one- 
tenth, provided the same relation sub- 
sisted between supply and demand, 
the former must get for the nine- 
tenths as much as he, under other 
circumstances, would get for the 
whole. The case to be considered, 
however, is one where the farmer 
gets a price for the nine-tenths suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses of the 
whole, and where another party, the 
clergyman, for instance, gets a pre- 
sent of the other tenth. Now this 
other tenth will, undoubtedly, be em- 
ployed in encouraging the industry 
of various tradesmen and manufac- 
turers, and, so far, in contributing 
to the effectual demand which ena- 
bles the farmer to cultivate :—and so 
far as it has this effect, it must be re- 
garded, pro tanto, as an abatement of 
the tax; for, if the imposition of a 
tithe enhance the selling price of 
corn, the existence of tithe constitutes 
an additional fund which enables the 
purchasers to pay it. This is a case 
where diminution of amount isin some 
degree compensated by increase of 
value ; for what is taken from the 
farmer is not destroyed, but convert- 
ed into equivalents, by which the 
worth of the remainder is augmented. 

But ours is a practical question. 
We aremore concerned with the real 
state of the case, than with one which 
has not, as far as we know, been at 
any time realized anywhere, and 
which, while the law remains as it 
is, could not possibly be realized in 
the British Empire. For more than 
one-third of the land in Great Britain 
is, or may be considered as, TITHE- 
FREE. According to a statement in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (Vol. 
ix. p. 82,) the total annual value of 
all the land in England and Wales, in 
1815, amounted to L.29,476,850. It 
also appears, that lands of the annual 
value of L.7,904,878, are WHOLLY 
tithe-free ; while lands of the annual 
value ‘of L.856,188 are tithe-free in 
part; and lands of the annual value 
of L.498,823 pay only a low modus. 
Now upon these facts we cannot do 
better than avail ourselves of the 
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conclusive reasoning of the Edin- 
burgh Review; an authority which 
we will not be accused of selecting 
because of its partiality to the claims 
of a Church establishment. Having 
admitted that the principle of Ricar- 
do holds good under the circum- 
stances which he has supposed, the 
reviewer observes, “ that these are 
not the circumstances under which 
the agriculturists of Great Britain 
are, or ever have been placed. So far, 
indeed, is it from being true that all, 
or nearly all, our lands are affected 
by the burden of tithe, that it 
appears that almost a third part of 
the land of England and Wales is 
exempt from it, exclusive of consi- 
derable tracts in Ireland, and of the 
whole of Scotland. And such being 
the case, it is quite idle to suppose 
that the cultivators of the tithed lands 
have had any power so to narrow 
the supply of corn brought to mar- 
ket, as to throw any considerable 
portion of the burden of tithes on 
the consumers. Had the extent of 
tithe-free land been inconsiderable, 
they might have thrown the greater 
part of it upon them ; but when they 
have had to come into competition, 
not with a few, but with a third of 
the cultivators of England, and all 
those of Scotland, it is obvious that 
the price of corn must have been re« 
gulated by the price for which it can 
be raised on the last lands cultivated 
that are free from tithe, and not by 
what it could be raised for on the 
last lands cultivated that are subject 
to that charge. It appears, there- 
fore, that if the whole land of the 
empire had been subject to tithes, 
the proposition advanced by Mr 
Ricardo, that tithes do not fall on 
rent, but on the consumer, would, 
under the existing restraints on im- 
ortation, have been strictly true. 
nasmuch, however, as this is not our 
situation—as avery large proportion 
of our lands is not subject to tithes, 
and the cultivators of the tithed lands 
are, in consequence, without the 
means of limiting the supply and 
raising the prices, the proposition ad- 
vanced by Dr Smith, that tithes con- 
stitute a portion of the rent of the 
land, and that their payment has no 
effect on the price of corn, 1s MOST 
CERTAINLY CORRECT.” 
So far the reviewer is perfectly 
conclusive. It is clearly and unde- 
7 
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niably true, that tithe cannot con- 
stitute any part of the market price 
of corn, when that price is regulated 
by the produce raised upon lands 
that are tithe-free. And it must, 
generally speaking, be so regulated, 
when so large a proportion of the 
lands employed in agriculture is so 
circumstanced. Price rises, not be- 
cause tithe is paid, but because de- 
mand presses against supply. No 
man will cultivate his ground merely 
in order to pay a tithe, if he can do 
nothing more. Price must have risen 
in consequence of an increase in the 
effectual demand, before land which 
is subject to tithe wil/ be cultivated ; 
and thus the market price of all pro- 
duce grown upon the lands of a 
better quality will have so far ex- 
ceeded the cost price, as to leave, 
after paying the profits of stock and 
the wages of labour, a very consi- 
derable residuum, which will be 
shared between the clergyman and 
the landlord ; the clergyman separa- 
ting his tenth, and the landlord ap- 
propriating the remainder. 

But we do not agree with this able 
writer, that even if all lands were 
subject to.a uniform tithe, that bur- 
den could be thrown upon the con- 
sumer in any case, beyond the pre- 
cise point of time when the market 
price was just sufficient to pay the 
tithe, the profits of stock, and the 
other expenses of cultivation. Up 
to that point of time, the land would 
not be cultivated ; for no one would 
consent to cultivate it ataloss, And 
after that point of time there would 
begin to accumulate that residuum 
above the cost price, which consti- 
tutes the fund out of which tithe 
and rent must be finally paid. So 
that the tithe would be thrown up 
upon what may be denominated the 
surplus profits; and, therefore, could 
not, in any such case, constitute any 
portion of the expenses of produc- 
tion. 

This, however, will be said to be 
the question—Would it be thus 
thrown up, or would it be projected 
upon the consumers? Projected 
upon the consumers, say Ricardo and 
his disciples; because corn is a ne- 
cessary which the — must pur- 
chase, and for which the farmers can, 
accordingly, get their own price. 
Now this position directly contra- 
dicts what we should have thought 
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might almost pass for a truism, 
namely, that the market governs the 
Sarmer, not the farmer the market. If 
that be true, it is undoubtedly true, 
that the farmer, in taking land, will 
consider not what price he may be 
able to extort, but what price the pub- 
lic are willing to give for his produce. 
His bargain with the landlord will, 
therefore, be made with reference to 
existing prices, and he will consent 
to pay only such a rent as leaves 
him able to pay the other burdens to 
which the land is liable, after havin 
replaced his capital and realized his 
profits. At least, no prudent man 
would make any other kind of bar- 
gain. It may be added, that if the 
farmer may govern the market so as 
to make the consumer pay the tithe, 
there is no reason why he may not 
also govern it so as to make him pay 
the rent, or, indeed, to carry prices 
to any height that might be dictated 
by his cupidity. 

But farmers have no such power 
over the market. If they had, it 
would be, ultimately, most injurious 
to themselves. Like other dealers, 
they will consider themselves suffi- 
ciently remunerated if they are able 
to replace their capital, with the ordi- 
nary profits of stock. And like other 
dealers they will only calculate upon 
being able so to do, when a willing- 
ness to give remunerating prices has 
been previously evinced by the pub- 
lic. To act upon any other principle, 
would be to reverse the maxim 
which, in all such matters, usually 
governs the conduct of mankind. 

If farmers may throw the tithe on 
the consumers, in the manner Ricar- 
do has supposed, there is no reason 
why they might not throw upon them 
a sum equivalent to tithe, supposing 
tithe to be extinguished. So that, at 
all events, the public would not be- 
nefit by their extinction, unless far- 
mers may be supposed to be more 
willing to pay a tax, than to realize 
a personal advantage. ; 

If the landowner united in his 
own person the characters of land- 
lord and cultivator, it is clear that 
the charge of tithe must fall upon 
him. And we fully subscribe to the 
dictum of Colonel Thomson, “ that 
what he cannot keep himself, he can 
never recover from others by the in- 
vention of selling it to them with 
their eyes open.” 
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“ Tf it is urged,” says the Colonel, 

“ that such landowners might reco- 

ver the tax from the consumers, by 

— the price of corn,—the an- 
8 


swer is, that the operation of their 
individual interests will prevent it. 
If they raise the price of corn, it is 
manifest that less must be sold. A 
- price spins out the consumption 
of a deficient harvest, and would 
cause only a portion of equal magni- 
tude to be consumed out of a plenti- 
fulone. But none of the landowners 
would place so much confidence in 
union among his brethren, as either 
to throw away corn already in his 
barns, when he had the option of 
selling it,—or refuse to grow it, when 
by the sale of it he could obtain what 
he considers a reasonable profit. The 
quantity of corn grown and sold, 
therefore, will not be diminished by 
any such combination; and if the 

uantity is not diminished, the price 
or which it is sold cannot be increa- 
sed. If there was no monopoly gain, 
the case would be very different in- 
deed. For then the tax would oblige 
the landowners to contract their 
growth, till the price rose to what 
would pay them for their trouble; 
in the same manner as other produ- 
cers do in similar circumstances. 
And the landowners themselves will 
actually do this, with respect to that 
portion of their produce which will 
not pay them the necessary profits 
of stock.” 

His observations are no less valu- 
able or conclusive upon that case, 
which has furnished their most plau- 
sible topics to the advocates of the 
contrary opinion. 

“The cheval de bataille of those 
who believe that taxes on agricultu- 
ral produce fall on the consumers, is 
the malt tax. If a tax is laid on malt, 
the price of beer rises till the tax is 
recovered to the dealets; and it 
would do the same if the tax were 
Jaid on barley. What then, they say, 
so clear as that the tax falls on the 
consumers? The fallacy here is in 
bringing forward only half the case. 
If a tax is laid on barley, the quan- 
tity of land laid down with barley 
will be diminished, in such a manner 
as according to the guesses of the 
growers will cause the price to rise to 
what, after paying the tax, will make 
it as advantageous to ae barley as 
any thing else. And though the 
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guesses may be rough and imperfect 
the first year, they will be better in 
every succeeding year, and will in 
the end attain to the greatest exact- 
ness that can be desired. But if the 
price of barley is raised through the 
quantity being diminished, the prices 
of some other kinds of produce must 
fall, through the quantity grown 
being increased,—for the land will 
be employed in growing something 
else. The landownersy therefore, 
furnish the tax, and in the first in- 
stance recover it from the consu- 
mers of barley in the price. But on 
the other hand they suffer a reduc- 
tion of the prices of other kinds of 
produce; which makes a deduction 
from their recovery of the tax, and a 
set-off to the consumers of agricul- 
tural produce against the increased 
price paid for the article taxed. The 
consumers of beer pay a higher price 
for their barley, and consume less; 
but the consumers of wheat or of 
something else, pay a lower price for 
what they consume, and consume 
more. There is some loss of busi- 
ness to maltsters, brewers, and publi- 
cans; but there is an increase of 
business to millers, bakers, or who- 
ever are the dealers in the articles 
whose consumption is increased. 
And as no man lives on beer alone, 
the tax will be compensated, at 
all events, in a certain degree, not 
only to the consumers of agricultural 
produce in the aggregate, but to 
every individual consumer of beer 
also. And if it should turn out in the 
end, that the aggregate gains of the 
consumers, by the reduction of the 
prices of other things, are equal to 
their losses by the rise of barley, 
or, in other words, that they have paid 
the same sum for the whole produce 
as before,—the consumers will be just 
where they were, with the exception 
of the altered pe ag which 
have been forced upon them, and 
the landowners will have furnished 
the tax without recovery.” 

Nor, upon the assertion that, inas- 
much as tithe has atendency to throw 
acertain portion of land out of cultiva- 
tion, and thereby create a diminution 
of produce, the price must be raised 
till it makes the produce the same as 
before, because men cannot yo without 
the produce, are his reasonings less 
pertinent or constraining. 

* The fallacy,” he says, “ here, as 
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has been mentioned already is inthe 
inattention to the nature of effectual 
demand, and the assumption that the 
produce cannot be diminished. It is 
not true that men say, ‘ we must and 
will have such and such a quantity 
of corn, whatever may be the price.’ 
But they say, ‘ we will have as much 
as it is more convenient for us to 
pay for at the price for which the 
ower will grow it, than do without 
t.” Itis a question of equilibrium, 
between the inconvenience of pay- 
ing a high price, and the incon- 
venience of economizing in the use of 
corn; and whatever may be the laws 
by which the magnitude of these two 
inconveniences severally vary, there 
must be an equilibrium somewhere, 
at a point short of consuming the old 
quantity. That men cannot live with- 
outa certain quantity, meaning there- 
by some quantity, of food, is true; 
but it is not true that men are living 
on a fixed quantity, which will not 
be diminished on an increase of price. 
At the siege of Gibraltar, General 
Elliott ascertained by experiment 
upon himself, that a man can live on 
four ounces of food per day. If this 
is assumed as the smallest quantity 
on which life can be sustained, it is 
still, in the first place, not true that 
the community, or any considerable 
aap of its members, are living on 
our ounces of food per day; and, 
secondly, even if it was true, the re- 
sult of an increase of price would be, 
not that the same quantity of food 
would continue to be bought by the 
consumers, whatever was the price, 
but that the population would begin 
to decrease by all the modes conse- 
uent on insufficient food, and that 
or this decrement there would be no 
food bought atall. So far from there 
being any necessity that the same 
uantity of food shall be bought, it 
oes not even follow that the buyers 
shall all live to buy. But there is no 
necessity for pushing the argument 
to this length. It is sufficient to at- 
tend to the fact, that when there is 
a necessity for the consumption be- 
ing diminished, because the corn is 
not there to be consumed, an increase 
of price is the engine that carries 
it into effect; a clear proof that in- 
crease of price diminishes consump- 
tion.” 
Upon this 
can 


art of the subject it 
scarcely necessary to add a 
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sentence more. Colonel Thomson has 
settled the question. Tithe is not paid 
by the consumer, even as rent is not 
paid by the consumer. Both are 
paid out of that surplus fund which, 
according to the settled laws which 
regulate the growth and the sale of 
agricultural produce, must be accu- 
mulated,though neither landlords nor 
clergymen were in existence. 

Upon the whole, we are not sur- 
prised at the prejudice which some 
of our political economists cherish 
against Universities. They must con- 
sider that, by their means, in the per- 
son of Colonel Thomson, a most 
hopeful disciple has been woefully 
perverted. Had it not been for his 
ee scientific education, and 

is acquaintance with logic, he never 
would have been a dissenter from 
their views, or led to question the 
soundness of the principles upon 
which they proposed to carry on 
their sapping and mining operations 
against the Established Church. 

Before we take leave of him, we 
cannot but observe, that, while we 
are thankful for the instruction which 
his pages have imparted to us, we 
lament that his discussion of the 
question has not been somewhat more 
expanded. We fear that many of his 
readers will have reason to consi- 
der him liable to the censure which 
Horace pronounces, when he says, 
* Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio.” 
This cannot proceed from barren- 
ness of imagination. Colonel Thom- 
son’s illustrations are as ready and 
pertinent, as his reasoning is perspi- 
cuous and strong. It is therefore 
solely to be attributed to the severity 
of the school in which he has been 
trained, to the rigidly scientific ha- 
bits into which his mind has been 
disciplined ; and we could wish to 
succeed in persuading him, that, 
without in the least departing from 
academic dignity and _ scholastic 
strictness, it would be possible for 
him to convey his thoughts in a man- 
ner much more level to the capacities 
of all sorts and descriptions of read- 
ers. He can have no interest in 
hiding his light under a bushel. 

But we must return to our subject. 
Whether tithes are, or are not, paid 
by the consumer, are they not a tax 
upon industry ? We think not; and 
we shall give our reasons. Those 
who take the most adverse view of 
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the subject, represent tithes as dimi- 
nishing by one-tenth the fertility of 
land. Now, it is certain, that land is 
of various degrees of fertility ; that 
one quality of land is by much more 
than one-tenth more fertile than 
another. But has it ever yet been 
contended that this disadvantage un- 
der which the inferior land lies, is a 
tax upon industry ? No. Simply be- 
cause there was noChurch Establish- 
ment to be subverted by such a mis- 
representation. The land which is 
thus comparatively unproductive will 
not be cultivated, until pricez rise to 
a height that will remunerate the 
farmer. It is the same with land 
subject to tithe. Both causes may 
retard cultivation ; and so far, leave 
industry unemployed. But neither 
can be truly said to tax industry. 
Industry is not exerted upon the 
land, until its exertion may put it be- 
yond the tax. The industry that is 
thus called into action is amply re- 
munerated. The farmer cannot com- 
plain when he is enabled to pay the 
wages of labour, and to realize the 
profits of stock. And the public can- 
not complain when they é" what 
‘they want, at the price for which 
they are willing to procure it. 
When men talk of tithe as a tax 
upon industry, it would be very well 
if they remembered that the produc- 
tions of the earth are a bounty upon 
industry ; that although they may 
plant and water, it is God that gives 
the increase. If this truth was more 


strongly |; omy upon their minds, 


we should hear less of an objection 
that savours so much of impiety and 
ingratitude. A tax upon industry! 
Why it is just such language as we 
might expect to hear, if they were 
themselves the creators of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and were in- 
debted for nothing to the goodness 
of Providence! A seed is deposited 
in the ground; it is returned fifty- 
fold; and those upon whom the be- 
neficence of God thus overflows, 
think it a hard thing to be asked to 
contribute atithe of what he has 
himself given them to his service! 
Truly may it be said, “ the ox know- 
est his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib ; but Israel doth not know; 
my people do not consider.” We 
shall not at present stop to indite a 
homily upon this; but, if the objec- 
tors to whom we have alluded would 
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only imagine what they themselves 
would think of individuals who might 
have received from some great man 
a favour, similar to that for which 
they must feel themselves indebted 
to the great Creator, and yet whore- 
fused to acknowledge it, by makin g 
some small returns for his service; 
appropriating greedily, and without 
thanks ; and giving grudgingly, and 
of necessity; in a word, cramming, 
while they blasphemed the feeder; 
they would have some faint idea of 
what may be justly thought of their 
own language when they complain 
of tithe as a tax upon industry 

But we well know, that a considera- 
tion such as this will only provoke the 
sneers of the utilitarians. Upon them 
we urge it not. Against such an- 
tagonists we rest satisfied with ha- 
ving proved that tithe is no tax upon 
industry ; a position which they may 
deny, and they may mystify; but 
which they will find it difficult to 
disturb, unless they can shew that 
there is a tax upon industry where 
there is no industry to be taxed; or 
where the growers are renumerated by 
existing prices where any industry is 
exerted. 

It has been said that tithes are an 
obstacle to improvement; and, in 
some few instances, they may be so 
considered. We are, therefore, de- 
sirous to see adopted any reasonable 
and practicable modification of the 
system by which the objection might 
be removed. We are sure that, ul- 
timately, it must be for the benefit 
of the clergy as well as of the laity, 
that the country should be improved; 
that two blades of grass should be 
made to grow where but one grew 
before; and we are satisfied, that 
no serious objection would be made 
to any proposal for abating or mo- 
derating the imposition of tithes, in 
any cases where it could be clearly 
shewn, or for any length of time dur- 
ing which it could be clearly proved, 
that they would be an obstacle to 
improvement. The cases, however, 
are but few in which a relief from 
tithe would encourage enterprise ; 
and, therefore, the cases can be but 
few in which the burden of them 
discourages cultivation. But, be this 
as it may, we meet the objection 
fairly, by proposing a remedy. Thus 
we test the sincerity of our oppo- 
nents; to whom, indeed, we do less 
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than justice, if they are not more 
tender of their objection than we are 
even of tithe, or if they would wish 
to see the grievance which they com- 
plain of redressed,when it may, here- 
after, operate as a lever for the over- 
throw of an offensive system. When 
an objection is a pretext, and not a 
eause, it must be something very dif- 
ferent from truth and reason, that 
can prevail against it. 
hen it is said that taxes are paid 
by the landlord, it must not be sup- 
posed, that they fall upon the indi- 
vidual commonly so called, but onl 
that they are taken from a fund whic 
is denominated rent, in contradis- 
tinction to the funds which supply 
the profits of stock, and the wages 
of Jabour. The landlord has no more 
right to the tenth, which he merely 
hands over to the party, whether lay 
or clerical, for whose benefit it has 
been reserved, than he has to any 
other property of which he might be 
the trustee; or than his tenants have 
to the sums which they have stipu- 
lated to pay him, as considerations 
for their respective farms. And yet, 
even by a respectable writer in the 
Quarterly Review, the matter has 
been thus misrepresented. Tithes 
have been represented as a grievance 
upon the landlord, from which he 
ought to be relieved ! (vol. xliv, page 
37), as if he had received a grant of 
the land tithe-free ; or took no care 
to be indemnified for its amount 
when he made the purchase! For if 
he gaye for nine-tenths the price of 
the whole, he was a fool. And if he 
claims a dominion over the whole, 
having purchased but nine-tenths, 
he isa knave. In neither case can 
he call for the protection of the le- 
gislature, which should not counte- 
nance his knavery, and cannot pre- 
vent his infatuation. No. It is every 
whit as false, to maintain that tithe 
is paid by the landlord, as that it is 
paid by the consumer. It constituted 
a lien upon the land before the pro- 
peter came into possession, the 
iquidation of which should precede 
rent, which ought to commence onl; 
when that lien had heen satisfied. 
So that nothing could be more equi- 
table, than to make the owners ofall 
lands which paid a rent, accountable 
for the tithe ; for the tithe ought to 
be considered as in their hands, from 
the very moment that rent began to 
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be exacted. The landlord has no 
right, to appropriate any portion of 
the residuum above the profits of 
stock and the wages of labour to his 
own purposes, until he satisfies those 
who have previous claims; and as 
such, the law recognises the claims 
of the individuals who may be de- 
nominated ecclesiastical landlords ; 
whose rights were secured to them, 
at the time when the lay proprietors 
came into possession of the fee, and 
which cannot be violated, without a 
fatal departure from the principle, 
by the maintenance of which can 
property of every other description 
alone be protected. The lay land- 
lords, therefore, in paying tithes, pay 
nothing that may be called their own, 
and, therefore, as far as they are con- 
cerned, tithes are no grievance. 

But, Irish tithes, who can stand up 
for them, are they not altogether in- 
defensible? There, a people pro- 
fessing one religion, are compelled . 
to support the ministers of those who 
profess another! A little patience, 
gentle reader. We are no advocates 
of what is indefensible; but, we have, 
we confess, as yet to learn, that such 
an epithet is fairly applicable to the 
Church of Ireland. 

Let us take the supposition most 
favourable to our opponents, and for 
which Mr O’Connell, the bitterest 
enemy of the Church of Ireland, 
most loudly contends, namely, that 
tithes are paid by the consumer; and, 
we ask, who are the consumers of 
Irish produce? The answer must 
be, the people of England. They are 
the consumers of Irish produce; and, 
therefore, according to the state- 
ments of the Irish anti-tithe con- 
spirators themselves, they are the 
payers of the Irish tithes. So that, 
admitting their own principle, the 
Irish are not burdened with that ob- 
noxious impost; and, so far from its _ 
being true, that the Popish people of 
Ireland are supporting a Protestant 
clergy, it is much more consonant to 
truth, to affirm that the Protestant 
people of England are supporting a 
Popish clergy in Ireland. 

And this, in point of fact, is the 
real state of the case, as would very 
soon be felt if the export trade were 
discontinued. The prices which the 
Irish farmers are enabled to obtain 


for raw produce in England, deter- 
mine the price for which it sells in 
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Ireland. There is a monopoly esta- 
blished in their favour, to the exclu- 
sion of Poland and Prussia, and other 
countries by which they might be 
undersold; and this has caused de. 
mand so far to gain upon supply as 
to increase, very considerably in- 
deed, that surplus above the expenses 
of cultivation, out of which both rent 
and tithes are ultimately paid. It 
is, therefore, as false as it is mis- 
chievous to allege, that the sum paid 
tothe Established clergy in Ireland, is 
wrung from the hard pittance of the 
Roman Catholic labourer. That 
labourer would not find his comforts 
one whit increased (whatever they 
might be diminished) if tithes were 
henceforth abolished. And the 
farmers or the landed proprietors, 
merely hand over to the clergyman 
a sum upon which they can, by pos- 
sibility, have no claim, and which 
they never would have received had 
not the prices of their p:oduce been 
raised by English capital and English 
consumers, 

Nor can it be said that the people 
of England are sufferers by being 
thus burdened with the support of 
the Church of Ireland. In whatever 
degree the export trade has a ten- 
dency to raise the price of corn in 
Ireland, it must have a similar ten- 
dency to lower it in England. If 
new lands are called into cultivation 
in the one case, old lands must be 
thrown out of cultivation in the 
other. So that while the surplus 
fund for the payment of rent and 
tithe in the one country is increased, 
in the other it either does not in- 
crease, or diminishes; and, conse- 
quently, the people have less to pay 
in one direction, the more they have 
to pay in the other. The value of 
their own produce is diminished in 
proportion as that of Irish produce 
1s increased ; and by how much the 
amount of the whole falls short of 
what it would be if they were the 
sole cultivators, by so much must 
they be considered gainers. The 
English only purchase Irish produce 
because it is cheaper than their own ; 
and while they have the benefit of 
this cheapness, they should not 
grudge those to whom they are in- 

ebted for it, the benefit of their 
custom. Neither do they. They are 
wise enough to know what, in this 
respect at least, is their true interest. 
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Indeed, if there be any party who 
have a ae to complain, they are 
the English clergy and land proprie- 
tors, whose property is diminished 
both in value and amount by the 
same cause which increases the tithe 
and the rental of Ireland. 

The grievance, therefore, of which 
the agitators complain is, that a sum 
derived from English capital is recei- 
ved and spent amongst themselves ! 
It is curious that they do not make 
the increase of rent, which has also 
been the consequence of the trade 
with England, a ground of complaint. 
Perhaps it is because it would be 
less palpably unreasonable so to do. 
For rent is often spent out of the 
country; tithe seldom or never. 
Rent contributes to the encourage- 
ment of absentees; tithes to that of - 
a resident gentry. The landlord is 
often felt as an oppressor; the cler- 
gyman enerally as a benefactor to 

is neighbourhood. Indeed, we have 
reason to believe that the poor peo- 
ple themselves are at — —- 
ning to be sensible of this. It 
been reported to us, upon authority 
by which we have never been de- 
ceived, that the peasantry in the 
county of Kilkenny, where the hos- 
tility against tithe raged fiercest, are 
at length fully sensible of the folly 
of banishing the clergy from their 
homes. The labourers feel, that, 
whatever the farmers and landown- 
ers may have gained by withholding 
the tithe, they have been no gainers 
by the loss of employment, or the 
absence of that kindliness and those 
courtesies which they always expe- 
rienced from the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church. Let any unpreju- 
diced man go into the neighbour- 
hood of Dr Hamilton, or Dr Butler, 
and witness the keen regret with 
which the majority of even their Ro- 
man Catholic ishioners regard 
their absence, let him witness the 
charities which have been suspend- 
ed, the good works which have been 
interrupted, the civilizing influences 
which have been withdrawn, and he 
will be able to form some estimate 
of the mischief which has been done 
by that malignant system of combi- 
nation which has driven these re- 
spected gentlemen,and numbers like 
them, from their several spheres of 
activity and benevolence. We verily 
believe that this system could not be 


. 
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maintained, were it not that the poor 
people have now no adequate protection 
against it, Irs SANCTIONS HAVE NOW 
BECOME MORE TERRIBLE THAN THOSE 
OF THE LAWS OF THE LAND! And Cap- 
tain Rock is feared and obeyed, 
while the enactments of the nominal 
legislature are regarded as little 
more than so much waste paper ! 

In the preceding paragraphs we 
have admitted, for argument sake, 
that it is unjust to call upon people, 
professing one form of religion, to 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
religious teachers of those of another ; 
and we have been satisfied with 
shewing, that, in point of fact, such 
an objection is unfounded—that no 
such demand is, in reality, made. 
But even if we were unable to shew, 
as we trust we have shewn, upon 
their own principles, that the com- 
plaints of the Agitators are without 
any basis in truth, we could not for 
a moment admit that it is unjust to 
expect of dissenters of every deno- 
mination to contribute to the main- 
tenance of that Church which is by 
law established ; because, to admit 
such a principle would be to strike 
at the very foundation of an Esta- 
blished Church. 

Dissent is not a privilege, but an 
indulgence. To say that those who 
disapprove of the religion adopted 
by the state, are to be exempted 
from any share of the expenses at- 
tending its maintenance, is to pro- 
claim a bounty upon dissent, which 
must render it impossible, in the 
long run, to uphold any form of na- 
tional religion. Thus, a toleration 
of error would proceed to the ex- 
tent of an intolerance of truth; and 
the only mode of faith for which no 
sufficient provision could be made, 
which might at the same time secure 
its purity and its permanency, would 
be that very one which might be 
judged most agreeable to the pre- 
cepts and maxims of Holy Scripture. 

or, to what purpose is any form 
of divine worship established, if 
every individual is at the same time 
told that he is at liberty to use his 
own discretion in contributing or not 
contributing his stipend for its sup- 
port, justas he thinks proper? Even 
of those who approve of it, how many 
will contribute, when they may re- 
fuse? In how many will coldness, 
indifference, caprice, operate to pre- 
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vent or retard the performance of a 
bounden duty? And if such be the 
case with those whose inclinations 
may be said to be favourable, what 
may not be apprehended from those 
whose dispositions are decidedly ad- 
verse ? To place a Church upon such 
a footing, would resemble the folly 
of building a house upon sand. 
When the winds rose, and the rains 
fell, and the floods came, they would 
beat upon that church, and it would 
fall, and great would be the fall of it. 

It may be allowed that it certainly 
would be impracticable thus to pro- 
cure a sufficient support forany sys- 
tem of national religion; but that 
no such system ought to be establish- 
ed; that religion, like every thing 
else, should be left to find its own 
level, and depend, altogether, for its 
countenance or its rejection, upon 
the common sense and the natural 
honesty of mankind. This is the view 
of the subject which we know is ta- 
ken by the great majority of those 
who are loudest in their denuncia- 
tions against tithes, and who, in ob- 
jecting against them, may be consi- 
dered as only carrying into effect one 
of their engines of hostility against 
the Church Establishment. But it 
would, surely, be more manly, as 
well as more fair and rational, to 
object to the Establishment in the 
Jirst instance, and then, if the objec- 
tions should be considered sound, 
proceed to the abolition of tithe ; 
than begin by seeking for such abo- 
lition, although tithe may be the only 
practicable mode of ensuring a suf- 
ficient maintenance for such an Esta- 
blishment, should the allegations of 
its defamers prove unfounded. In 
this latter case it might, perchance, 
be found that punishment rather 
hastily anticipated conviction ;—and 
thus, while the trial of the Establish- 
ment only served to evince its truth 
and its purity, it would be attended, 
contemporaneously, with sucha con- 
fiscation of its revenues as must en- 
sure its downfall and its degrada- 
tion. 

But, to advert for a moment (for 
we cannot afford space to discuss it at 
any length) to the notion that no 
particular mode of faith should be 
established, because men will be led, 
naturally, to approve of, and to adopt 
that which is the best, it may be 
admitted, that if the assertion were 
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true, the advice were good; as, on 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, 
that the advice is not good if the 
assertion be unfounded. 

This maxim of the free traders in 
Christianity would be just, if men 
were as much alive to their eternal, 
as they are to their temporal, inte- 
rests. When men are in want of corn, 
wine, oil, or any other necessaries or 
conveniencies, their wants are the 
parents of skill and enterprise, which 
soon enable them to procure what 
they desire. But, the more they 
stand in need of religion, the dess they 
are conscious of that need ; and, con- 
sequently, if the most important 
concern is not to be entirely ne- 
glected, there isa necessity for taking, 
in that respect, some better care of 
them than they are likely to take of 
themselves. 

The very passions, prejudices, in- 
terests, and attachments, which cause 
them to take excellent precaution 
for their well-being in the present 
world, are most adverse to their 
well-being in the world to come. 
And, therefore, no wise legislators 
either ever have, or ever will act 
upon the principle of leaving reli- 
gion to find its own level, by not 
establishing any particular church, 
or, by removing the muniments and 
abolishing the privileges of one that 
has been established; even as the 
Hollanders will not act upon the 
principle of suffering the sea to find 
its natural level, by the removal of 
those mounds and barriers by which 
alone they have been hitherto pro- 
tected from its inundation. 

On the contrary, wise legislators 
have always admitted that they never 
could secure the social and political, 
until they had done what in them 
lay to secure the moral and religious 
well-being of the people. Man must 
be regarded in his relation to God, 
before the duties can be defined, or 
the rules laid down, which should 
determine his conduct in relation to 
man. In this country, the govern- 
ment have been so fully sensible of 
this, that the Church has been, from 
the very earliest period, incorporated 
withthe state, and the leading truths of 
our religious belief made, as it were, 
the corner-stones of our civil polity. 

Religion, which else had been an 
“ airy nothing,” “ a rhapsody. of 
words,” thus obtained “a local ha- 
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bitation and a name.’ Instead of 
resembling “a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” its ministers taught as 
those “having authority;” and a 
provision was made which secured 
adequate instruction, in all things 
“ pertaining to life and to godliness,” 
to all classes included between the 
humblest and the most exalted. 

We are not here discussing the 
comparative claims of different 
churches to the favour or the pre- 
ference of the state. In that matter, 
as in’ all others, the wisdom of the 
community, as oy by the le- 
gislature, must decide. We are 
merely contending for the propriety, 
nay, the necessity, of giving a per- 
manent subsistence and an authori- 
zed exposition to whatever mode of 
religious belief may be supposed to 
afford the most adequate represen- 
tation of Christianity. Respecting 
this mode of belief there may be 
various opinions; and it is the right 
of every individual to submit any 
objections which he may entertain 
against it to the judgment of the 
community; but, it is also his duty 
to be obedient to the laws by which 
it has been established, and neither 
to commit nor to countenance any 
violence by which its stability might 
be endangered. While he may do 
any thing which, by influencing the 
judgments of our senators, might tend 
to its reform or alteration, he should 
do nothing, which, by acting on the 
Sears, the prejudices, or the cupidity 
of the multitude, might lead to its 
subversion. A wise and liberal go- 
vernment will equally avoid the dan- 
gerous extremes of prescribing error, 
so that it may not be gainsaid, and 
proscribing truth, so that it dare not 
be defended. 

But, as surely as a knowledge of 
our duty towards God is necessary 
to the performance of our duty to- 
wards man, as surely as there is no 
security that a community will con- 
tain good citizens, unless it also con- 
tain good Christians, so surely is it 
a duty incumbent upon princes and 
governors to provide the means of 
religious instruction for those over 
whom they are appointed to preside; 
and whatever may be the varieties 
of opinion which it may be expe- 
dient to permit amongst their sub- 
jects, no one, unless by his own choice, 
or through his own fault, should be 
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left uninstructed in that “ more ex- 
cellent way,” which bears the most 
authentic impress of the Christian 
revelation. 

For this great purpose, (which 
combines considerations of moral 
duty with those of state necessity,) 
it is right that a provision should be 
made to which all classes may con- 
tribute, even as they contribute to 
the accomplishment of any other 
object which may be judged expe- 
dient for the well-being of the com- 
munity. And an individual could no 
more plead dissent in bar to the tax 
which might thus be imposed upon 
him for the support of an Establish- 
ment, than he could plead a leaning ta- 
wards republicanism in bar to the tax 
which might be imposed upon him for 
the support of the monarchy. In both 
cases, provided dissent proceed not 
to the extent of an open attempt to 
subvert the Establishment, it may be 
tolerated; and provided a leaning 
towards republicanism proceed not 
to manifest itself by any overt act of 
hostility against the monarchy, it 
may be endured. But in neither 
case should either the one or the 
other be permitted to disturb the 


settled arrangements of society, much 
less to tamper with the foundations 


of social order. With opinion, as 
such, the state will not meddle, as 
long as it does not meddle with the 
state; but the very moment the laws 
are resisted, or force or violence is 
employed for the purpose of defeat- 
ing their provisions, that moment it 
becomes necessary to take the most 
effectual measures that such force or 
violence shall not be successful. 
But America, it will be said—look 
to America! and we say, look to 
America. In arguing with compe- 
tent judges, we would be content to 
rest the whole question upon the 
practical evidence of the necessity 
of a state religion which the very con- 
dition, both moral and political, of 
America affords. We might refer, in 
illustration of this, to numberless in- 
stances, in which the moral appetite 
has been either starved or pampered 
—either unduly or viciously excited, 
or epee g or mischievously re- 
pelled; and all for the want of that 
steady and fostering guidance which 
might educate piety and repress ex- 


trav ce—that sober, benignantma- 
sriculation of the community, which 
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would be effected by a well-chosen 
and a wisely administered Church 
Establishment. But we forbear. The 
government of America has as yet 
scarcely witnessed two generations. 
The cup of the Amorites is not yet 
full. And events are already has- 
tening forward, which admonish us, 
that before a third generation elapses, 
many, by whom the pernicious mis- 

olicy of America, in neglecting the 
important concern of religion, is at 
present but too fondly admired, will 
point to it as a warning, and not as 
an example. 

But the absence of a religious 
Establishment, in a country that has 
never had one, is a very different 
thing from its removal in a country 
where it had long subsisted. In the 
former case, necessity will have given 
rise to many expedients, by which 
its absence may be, in some imper- 
fect manner, supplied. The moral 
appetite will not be altogether re- 
pressed, although it may not be na- 
turally or healthily exercised. Just 
as in individuals who are born with 
imperfectly formed lungs, the liver 
sometimes performs some of the of- 
fices of the defective organ; so there 
may arise, and there will arise in 
such a community, some mode, how- 
ever imperfect or inadequate, of dis- 
charging the function of an Establish- 
ed Church. But in the latter case, 
where a Church Establishment had 
long subsisted, and where its influ- 
ence was suddenly suspended, with- 
out any compensatory provision ha- 
ving been made to remedy the great 
derangement which must thus arise 
in the moral and the social system, 
we recognise one of those instances 
of sudden and fatal injury to a mor- 
tal part—a plucking out, as it were, 
or a laceration of the lungs—from 
which scarcely any thing less than 
the dissolution of the body politic is 
to be apprehended. 

Now, such must be precisely the 
effect of any violence by which the 
Established Church in these coun- 
tries may be overthrown. It is co- 
eval with the monarchy. It has grown 
with its growth, and strengthened 
with its strength. Its ministers con- 
stitute one of the estates of the realm; 
and its property is held by a tenure 
more ancient and more venerable 
than that of any other property in 
the Jand. A sudden violence to such 
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an establishment must give a shock 
to society which it could not easily 
recover, even independently of the 
serious moral loss which must attend 
the suspension of its holy and benig- 
nant ministrations. 

“ But are not these holy and be- 
nignant ministrations sometimes sus- 
penses, or worse than suspended, 

y the unhappy collisions upon mo- 
ney matters which take place be- 
tween the clergy and their flocks ?” 
Here, again, we are willing to meet 
the objectors half way, and to ac- 
knowledge the beneficial consequen- 
ces that would flow from an arrange- 
ment, by which the clergy, in what 
regarded their own maintenance, 
might be separated altogether from 
secular considerations. The diffi- 
culty has been, to combine security 
of property, with that privilege of 
exemption from the cares and an- 
xieties of worldly business, which it 
is so desirable, for many reasons, 
that the clergy should enjoy, so that 
effectual care might be taken, that, 
while their whole time might be de- 
voted to the great business of their 
calling, the patrimony of the Church 
should not be wasted. Now, this 
difficulty is, we think, most satisfac- 
torily obviated, in the plan which Dr 
Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
lately submitted to the Committee 
of the House of Lords, before whom 
he was examined upon the state of 
Ireland. He proposes, that parishes 
should be congregated into unions, 
and as many as could be conye- 
niently managed, placed under the 
superintendence of some experien- 
ced and responsible individual in all 
matters relating to the incomes of 
the incumbents—his duty and au- 
thority being somewhat similar to 
that which is at present discharged 
and exercised by the bursars of our 
Universities. Thus, the property of 
the Church would be as well se- 
cured as the property of our col- 
leges; and, while the clergy were 
undistracted in the blessed occupa- 
tion of “ rightly dividing the word 
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of truth,” the stewards, to whom the 
care of their secular concerns had 
been committed, would “ give them 
their meat in due season.” 

Here, then, is a plan by which 
the objection above stated, may be 
fairly and fully met. But are the 
objectors satisfied? No. Why? 
Simply because their allegation was 
a pretext for the destruction of the 
Church, and was not urged with any 
view to the remedying of a defect, 
or the removal of an inconvenience. 
Mr O’Connell now complains more 
loudly of the remedy than he ever 
before complained of the disease ; 
and this, and all other objections 
which he and his faction may urge, 
will be cherished with as much more 
lingering obstinacy as a knavish men- 
dicant cherishes his sores, which 
are more offensive to the eye, than 
injurious to the health, and more 
profitable in the exhibition, than 
painful in the endurance. 

It was not our intention to have 
travelled into any matter not strictly 
referable to the economical consider- 
ation of the question of tithe. Our 
space does not permit us to enlarge 
upon the peculiar claim of the Eng- 
lish and Irish Church Establishments 
to a liberal and independent provi- 
sion ;—but we trust enough has been 
already said to evince the unreason- 
ableness and the futility of the cavils 
which have been raised against the 
mode in which they are at present 
supported. 

It has been shewn that tithe does 
not fall upon the consumer; that he 
does not pay more for raw produce 
than he should pay if tithe were re- 
moved. For, though it be granted 
that the imposition of tithe checks 
production, it must also be admitted, 
that the limitation of production 
checks population ; so that the sup- 
ply will still bear the same relation 
to the demand, and the consumer, 
after tithe has been abolished, will 
have precisely the same and no 
greater facilities for procuring corn 
than he had before.* 





* Colonel Thomson calculates, upon grounds which appear to us solid, that the 
loss arising out of prevention of production caused by tithes, supposing them to be 


universal, may be estimated at less than the hundred and twelfth part. 


He then 


proceeds to estimate what the loss would be, supposing the clergy paid by an im-_ 


post on manufactures, 


“ The value,” he says, “of the whole annual produce of the agriculture in Great 
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It has been shewn that tithe does 
not fall upon the landlord; that is, 
that the individual commonly so 
called is not deprived of any thing 
which he could truly call his own, in 
consequence of the imposition of 
tithe; which should be considered 
as a pre-existing and paramount 
claim upon the land, the satisfaction 
of which should precede any accumu- 
lation for the benefit of the landlord. 

The true mode of considering the 
matter would be to suppose that 
there are two kinds of landlords. 
One kind are obliged to reside upon 
the land, and to perform various du- 
ties, which have an important bear- 
ing upon the well-being of the cul- 
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are not obliged to residence, neither 
is the performance of any duty com- 
ulsory upon them. Can it, there- 
ore, be the interest of the culti- 
vators to diminish the fund appro- 
priated to the first, when the only 
effect of such diminution must be to 
increase the fund appropriated to the 
second? No, surely; unless it be 
their interest to increase wages 
while they diminish service—a para- 
dox which, although it might qua- 
lify economists for Regtivieg of their 
hire the useful labourers in the 
Church, would disentitle them to 
object against the sinecure clergy. 
It-is also to be considered, that the 
first class, or the ecclesiastical land- 


tivators of the soil. The other kind lords, as they may be called, hold 





Britain, compared with that of manufactures, has been estimated as being one to 
three. If, then, the support of the clergy were to be raised by a tax on the produce 
of manufactures instead of agriculture, the tax must be a third of a tithe, or 3} per 
cent. And the consequence of this would be, in addition to the tax being paid by the 
consumer, to cause a gratuitous loss, or prevention of production, which, if ten per 
cent may be assumed as the average rate of manufacturing profits, would be equal to 
ten-elevenths of 34 per cent on the whole amount of goods manufactured. And the 
value of this would be to the value of the hundred and twelfth part of the agricul- 
tural produce, which is what is supposed to be kept out of existence by the system 
of tithe, as ido x42x LP x 3to 1 divided by 112, oras 1 to ,1,, or something 
more than 10 to 1 ;—an inequality not to be got over by any conceivable inaccura- 
cies in the numerical assumption. In which it is remarkable, that the result is in- 
dependent of the comparative values of agricultural and manufactured produce, and 
will be the same, whatever is their proportion. The explanation of which is, that if 
the manufactured produce is less, a greater portion of it must be taken. 

“ Hence, the real state of the charge against tithes is, first, that the tax, with the 
exception of a trifling reaction, is paid by the Jandlords, instead of being paid by the 
consumers, as would have been the case if it had been levied upon manufactures ; and, 
secondly, that there is a saving of more than nine-tenths of the loss or prevention of produc- 
tion, which would have taken place by the other mode. When tithes are asserted to be a pe- 
culiarly pernicious and impolitic mode of taxation, these facts are always kept out of 
sight. The proof of the assertion falls to the ground upon examination, like the 
proof of many other popular outcries. As the woodpecker, the rook, and the goat- 
sucker, have been persecuted time out of mind for imaginary injuries, so the eccle- 
siastical rook has been charged with collecting his subsistence in a manner pecu- 
liarly injurious to the public, through clear ignorance or concealment of the nature 
of the process. Some species of commutation might, possibly, be better still. But 
it is plain that the extended outcry has been made, either through ignorance, or a 
desire to direct the hostility of the community to a particular quarter by misrepre- 
sentation. 

“Ifa third part of the land is tithe-free, (as is understood to be the case in Eng- 
land,) one-third must be deducted from the estimate of the effect of tithes. And the 
effect of the abolition of the other two-thirds would be, that the produce of the 
country would be increased by two-thirds of a hundred and twelfth, or rani which, 
if it took place all at once, would cause the price of corn to fall by a quantity which, 
on account of the comparative smallness of the increase, must be, at all events, not 
very remote from the ratio of the increase ;—or, if corn is supposed at 56s. and four- 
pence a-quarter. But this fall of price (being, in fact, the small reaction men- 
tioned under the heads of tithes and taxes on the produce of land, and to which, in 
those places also, the same observation may be applied) will be only temporary. And 
the reason of this is, the certainty that any given permanent alteration in the quantity 
of corn, will ultimately produce a corresponding alteration in the population that is 
to consume it, and so bring back corn to the old price, 
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whatever they possess in virtue of 
qualifications which may be possess- 
ed by any other individuals in the 
community. Is it an evil, that the 
humblest individual may entertain 
the hope that his son or his son-in-law 
may, at some future time, be a Bishop 
of Winchester, or an Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? What interest can he 
have in diminishing the chances of 
such an event, by confiscating the 
fixed estates of the clergy, or contri- 
buting to connect them with a spe- 
cies of property, to the enjoyment of 
which neither he nor any one be- 
longing to him can establish any 
claim? Is it any grievance to him 
that all the lan oe roperty of the 
country is not locked up in entail,— 
but that some portion of it is thrown 
open to enlightened competition, 
and made attainable by means of 
moral and intellectual qualifications? 

It has been shewn, that the outcry 
against Irish tithes, whether paid by 
the landlord, or paid by the consu- 
mer, is altogether unfounded. I¢ is 
not true that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland are burdened with the 
support of the Protestant establish- 
ment. If tithe be paid by the con- 


sumer, as the demagogues contend, 
the people of England are saddled 
with that tax; and not only with 
that, but also with the stipend, what- 


ever it is, by which the Popish pea- 
sant maintains his own clergy. If it 
be paid out of the fund denominated 
rent, it is merely handed over by the 
land proprietors, who are, generally 
speaking, Protestants, to those for 
whom it has been received in trust, 
namely, the Established'clergy. It 
is also to be held in mind, that this 
fund is chiefly created by English 
competition for Irish produce ; and, 
therefore, in reality, falls much more 
upon the land in England than the 
land in Ireland. 

The case, therefore, is clear. The 
only question is, will the Govern- 
ment so consider it,—or will they 
surrender the Irish Church to the 
demands of the Irish demagogues, 
and the fierce hostility of the Irish 
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insurgents ? There are many reasons 
which render it most important to 
the Irish insurgents, that their de- 
mands should be complied with; 
and not the least material of these is 
the persuasion under which they 
labour, that the very instant the 
Church is abandoned, the Union may 
be considered as repealed. Will 
this operate as a motive with our 
governors, to enter into a bond of 
sleeping partnership with the mid- 
day assassins and the midnight in- 
cendiaries, by whom the Irish clergy 
have been plundered and proscri- 
bed? Or, are the laws to have their 
course; and is injured innocence to 
be protected, and outraged justice to 
be vindicated? Are the unoffending 
pastors of an unoffending people to 
be outlawed, and vane ae their 
homes; or, are the murderers to be 
arrested in their career of blood, and 
made to feel that there is at length 
a limit to forbearance, and that atro- 
cities may no longer be perpetrated 
with impunity, because the objects 
of them are distinguished by the 
evangelical virtues ? These are ques- 
tions which we will not prejudge. 
We have joined issue upon them 
with the disturbers of the public 
tranquillity ; and the case is at pre- 
sent before the Reformed Parlia- 
ment. But we can have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the decision to 
which they may come upon it will 
determine the fate of the empire. 

For our parts, we have done our 
duty. We have stated our case with 
freedom, and without partiality. We 
are not conscious of having courted 
popularity, or of having truckled to 
power. We have done our best to 
examine the question at issue, with 
minds unbiassed by favour or pre- 
judice ;—and if those before whom 
it must shortly come for a final hear- 
ing, can only say as much, we have 
no fears for the result ;—if it should 
be otherwise, (which may Heaven 
avert!) upon their heads be the guilt 
and the misery which must necessa- 
rily flow from their mispolicy and 
injustice. 















Tue time is fast approaching, when 
the state of Ireland will force itself 
on the consideration of the most re- 
luctant legislature. For a quarter of 
a century past it has been a subject 
to which the attention of Govern- 
ment has been constantly directed, 
and on which unnumbered reports 
have been made by Parliament, but 
which, from its complication, its dif- 
feulty, and its apparent hopeless- 
ness, has never led to any important 
measures. Constantly enquiring 
about Ireland, they have never done 
any thing effective, and the country 
has gone on from bad to worse, un- 
der the system of concession, first 
recommended by the Whigs, since 
acted upon by the Tories, and at 
length carried to an extravagant ex- 
tent by Ministers, til] at last all sem- 
blance of order has disappeared, and 
society has reached a degree of 
anarchy unparalleled in any Chris- 
tian state. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Ireland will no longer be considered 
as @ subject of party contention. It 
has been so much too long, both 

its own fervid inhabitants, 
and the great es who divide 
Great Britain. The extravagance to 
ey — has risen in aed - 

and, is one great cause of the 
total 2 absence of any great legislative 
measures, or any firm steps for the 
tranquillization of its inhabitants ; 
and until it is looked to in a cool dis- 
passionate strain, by the English le- 
gislature, and all the enlightened 
Classes in this country, no efficient 
measures for its relief ever will be 
adopted. It is a remarkable but me- 
lancholy fact, that while the Irish 
are continually complaining of the 
oppressive nature of the English go- 
vernment, and the vast injury they 
have sustained from the ascendency 
of the Protestant party, they have 
never been able to point out any 
specific or intelligible plan for the 
relief of the prevailing suffering. 
The lower orders of the peasantry 
seem to have only one plan on all 
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occasions, which is, to shoot every 
man who attempts any practical im- 
provement in the country, and burn 
any witnesses who depone against 
them in a court of justice, while the 
better classes of the Catholics con- 
tent themselves with eternal decla- 
mations on English injustice, without 
proposing any thing whatever for 
the removal of the evils of which 
they complain. O’Connell, indeed, 
and the Repealers, have a clear re- 
medy for all these grievances, which 
is to repeal the Union, and subject 
Ireland to a separate legislature. But 
without stopping to dwell on the 
impossibility of such a measure be- 
ing carried, fraught as it obviously 
is with the immediate dismember- 
ment of the empire, the establish- 
ment of French influence in the sis- 
ter island, and a bellum ad interne- 
cionem between the two countries, 
it is sufficient to observe, that our 
sprightly neighbours do not as yet 
possess within themselves the ele- 
ments requisite to form a useful le- 
gislature. 

< They forget, when they make this 
demand, that the experiment has 
been tried for many hundred pats, 
and totally failed. Till the Union in 
1800, Ireland was Poa, by a lo- 
cal legislature ; and yet the country, 
on their own shewing, was all alon 
in the most miserable state; an 
certainly the degraded habits and 
redundant numbers of the peor, suf- 
ficiently demonstrate that no mea- 
sures for their practical improve- 
ment ever were adopted by their 
Trish rulers. Arthur Young observes, 
that the Parliament of Ireland, in 
one of those fits of insanity, to which 
they were occasionally subject, once 
passed a resolution, that any lawyer 
who lent his aid to any process for the 
recovery of tithes, should be debar- 
red from practising in the courts of 
law ; and such, in truth, was too fre- 
quently the character of their legis- 
lature. Like all rude and uncivilized 
but impassioned nations, their mea- 
sures were characterised by vehe- 
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ment resentment at individuals, but 
no measures for the general benefit. 
These Parliaments, it is true, were 
chiefly assembled under Protestant 
influence; but it will hardly be as- 
serted, that the wisdom of their de- 
cisions is likely to be much increa- 
sed by the admission of O’ Connell 
and his band of Catholic Repealers ; 
and, in truth, such is the exaspera- 
tion of the parties in Ireland at each 
other, and the vehement passions 
which they bring to bear upon pub- 
lic affairs, that it is — that the 
dissolution of the Union would be 
instantly followed by such extreme 
measures as would speedily rouse a 
civil war, of the most sanguinary 
character, over the whole country, 
and terminate in the re-establish- 
ment of English ascendency, after 
years of suffering, as the only means 
of saving either life or fortune out 
of the general wreck. 

Holding it, therefore, as a propo- 
sition too clear to admit of dispute, 
that the amelioration of Ireland is to 
be based on British connexion, and 
founded on fhe measures to be 
brought forward in the British Par- 
liament, we shall consider the means 
which exist for the alleviation or re- 
moval of Irish grievances, and by 
which ultimately the state of that 
country may be rendered somewhat 
more tranquil than it is under its 
present distracted rule. 

We have already stated, in the first 
paper of this series, that the great 
and lasting misfortune in Ireland 
has been that they have received in- 
stitutions in imitation of England, 
for which they are obviously disqua- 
lified, and which are adapted to a 
totally different state of society ; and 
that, in consequence, the administra- 
tion of justice has become defective, 
the protection of life and property 
imperfect, and impunity been prac- 
tically afforded to criminals and anar- 
chists of the very worst description. 
This is an evil of the utmost magni- 
tude; striking, as it obviously does, 
at every species of industry, or the 
growth of any habits of subordina- 
tion or - > arity, and tending to 
continue that state of anarchy in 
which the country has so long been 
plunged, and which perpetuates the 
redundant and miserable population, 
which has so extensively overspread 
the British isles. 
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The obvious and only remedy for 
this deplorable state of things, lies 
in the establishment of a vigorous 
and efficient government, so or, 
nized as to meet and curb the wick- 
ed in.all their enterprises ; and that 
by such means the disturbances of 
Ireland might be effectually quelled, 
and order completely re-established, 
is evident from the success which 
has attended similar undertakings in 
other countries where the case was, 
to all appearance, still more hope- 
less. cotland, in 1696, was ve: 
nearly in as bad a state as Ireland 48 
now. Its whole population was not 
1,000,000 ; and of these 200,000 were 
sturdy beggars, who lived at free 

uarters on the inhabitants, and, as 

letcher of Saltoun said in his 
memorable speech on the subject, 
feared neither God norman. The 
country was divided by religion; 
had been the seat of civil war for 
seventy years; and its nobles, in- 
stead of being disposed to co-ope- 
rate with Government for the resto- 
ration of order, were almost all 
leagued together to place a rival fa- 
mily on the throne. How then was 
this state of anarchy checked in that 
country? By an admitably orga- 
nized system of criminal law, and a 
resolute executive, which gradually 
extinguished the private feuds of 
the inhabitants, rendered hopeless 
the system of intimidation and vio- 
lence which had so long prevailed, 
and at length established order and 
a eed throughout a ——— 
which had been desolated by feuds 
and civil wars for three centuries. 
Ireland is doubtless in a deplorable 
state of anarchy; but it is not so 
bad as La Vendée and Britanny were, 
after a million of Frenchmen had 
perished in the desperate conflict of 
which that heroic land was the 
theatre, and every family mourned 
several of its members cut off by re- 
publican vengeance ; and yet by the 
able efforts of Hoche and Carnot, 
followed by the wise measures of 
Napoleon, peace was completely re- 
stored to its infuriated inhabitants. 
It is evident, therefore, that the thing 
may be done; the only question 
is, whether Government have reso- 
lution enough to go on with the ne- 
cessary measures to effect the object. 

The root of the whole evils com- 
plained of in the administration of 
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Justice in Ireland, is to be found. in 
the placing the chief execution of the 
criminal law in the hands of an un- 
paid magistracy, composed of gen- 
tlemen of the country who are per- 
sonally implicated in the feuds which 
divide the inhabitants, instead of 
intrusting it to public officers con- 
nected with government, and actin 
under the control of an undivide 
responsibility. We are quite aware 
what tender ground this is, and how 
nearly it touches many of the most 
venerable and esteemed institutions 
of England. In the observations 
which follow, therefore, we mean 
nothing disrespectful to the centre 
of the empire. We know how well 
their criminal machinery acts there, 
and what a magnificent example of 
civilisation has grown up under its 
influence. What we allege is, that it 
is unsuited to the more fervid tempe- 
rament, stronger passions, and infe- 
rior civilisation of the sister island; 
and that, without disputing its effi- 
cacy in England, it may at least be 
affirmed that experience has proved 
that it is entirely inapplicable to the 
Irish population. 

We have the less hesitation in 
forward these views, be- 


bringin 
cause they are entirely conformable 
to the opinion entertained by the 
committee, who have collected such 
a valuable mass of evidence on the 


state of Ireland during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament.—In their Report 
it is stated,— 


“The defects in the means of admi- 
nistering the laws consist principally in 
the magistrates not having proper legal 
assistance in discharging what may be 
considered the technical and formal parts 
of their duties ; in the insufficient means 
for investigating and tracing crimes, from 
their commission to the arrest of the de- 
linquents; and also in great negligence 
and irregularity in conducting all the pro- 
ceedings, from the time of the arrest 
until the delinquents are brought before 
the judge and jury for trial; and above 
all, in the want of some system for the 
speedy and immediate bringing to justice 
offenders against the public peace, so as 
to meet in an early stage the effect of con- 
spiracies to subvert the Jaw. 

“In order to provide a remedy for 
these defects the Committee are of opi- 
nion, that instead of a Clerk of the Crown 
for each circuit in Ireland, there ought to 
be, according to the plan recently acted 
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upon by the Irish Government in the 
case of one circuit, a Clerk of the Crown 
for each county; and that he should be 
made an efficient officer for assisting the 
magistrates in the investigation of crimes 
immediately on their commission, and in 
taking examinations. For this purpose 
he should have an office in the county 
town, and a sufficient number of clerks 
to attend and afford assistance to the ma- 
gistrates at the petty sessions, to receive 
their instructions, and to be ancillary to 
them in every respect in the discharge 
of their duties for the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime. The establishing of 
an efficient office of this kind would not 
only very much contribute to render the 
laws more powerful, in preventing the 
violation of them with so much impunity 
asis now the case, but it would also be 
of great value in introducing a salutary 
improvement in the discharge of the ma- 
gisterial duties, by rendering their pro- 
ceedings more strictly conformable to the 
forms and rules of law; a circumstance 
which will lead to a more upright and 
efficient administration of justice, and go 
far at the same time to remove unfavour- 
able impressions sometimes entertained 
by the people against the magistrates.” 


The remedy here proposed is not 
only one of obvious utility, and plain- 
ly suitable to the evils which have 
risen to so alarming a height, but it 
is one of tried efficacy and experi- 
enced fitness in another part of the 
island, where the anarchy now felt 
in Ireland once existed to as great 
an extent; but it has gradually been 
brought under by the steady adop- 
tion of the very system of criminal 
justice, which a sense of unbearable 
evils has here suggested to the Par- 
liamentary committee on Irish af- 
fairs. 

The Procurator Fiscals, as they 
are called, of the Scotch counties, 
who have been in full activity for 
the last 150 years, are exactly the 
clerks of the crown suggested for 
the Irish counties. They are public 
officers appointed for each county, 
by the Crown, or the Sheriff, and 
they are intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of all the criminal cases which 
occur within their district. When 
any offence is committed, the injur- 
ed party lays his story before this 
officer, and he thenceforward has no 
trouble in the matter, except to ap- 
pear and give evidence when called 
on for that purpose. In this way the 
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investigation of crimes is intrusted 
to a public officer, without any divi- 
sion of responsibility, who is con- 
stantly on the spot ready to receive 
information, and who soon acquires, 
from his extensive experience in 
these matters, a degree of skill which 
no person but one of professional 
habits can by possibility attain. The 
number of cases amounting in the 
larger counties to 300 or 400, which 
annually go through the office of 
this officer, rendershimand his clerks 
in a short time perfectly familiar, 
not only with the forms of criminal 

rocedure, but the mode of detect- 
ing crime, the haunts of offenders, 
and the most desperate characters 
who infest his district, while at the 
same time his public situation ren- 
ders him incomparably less the ob- 
ject of popular obloquy, than coun- 
try gentlemen or clergymen, who act 
as justices of the peace. So com- 
pletely has this been proved by ex- 

erience in Scotland, that though the 
justices have the same power in most 
respects as their English brethren, 
their criminal jurisdiction has almost 
fallen into disuse, and all the crimi- 
nal business is prepared by these 
public officers, in whose hands ex- 
a has proved it is so much 

etter conducted than by private 
individuals, or the ordinary magis- 
tracy. 

But it is not enough that an officer 
with an efficient board of clerks 
should exist in every county to pre- 
pare all the criminal cases which 
occur in his district ; it is indispen- 
sable that some means ‘should also 
be devised for trying offences imme- 
diately when they arise, and not per- 
mitting the ruinous delay to ensue 
which now generally intervenes be- 
tween the commission of the crime 
and the punishment of the offenders. 
As matters stand in Ireland at pre- 
sent, it generally happens that the 
violent and illegal associations with 
which the country in the South and 
West is everywhere more or less 
overspread, acquire an uncontrolled 
command over the lives and proper- 
ties of the inhabitants before any 
Court meets for the punishment of 
the numerous crimes which have 
been committed by its members; 
and thus the disorders are all com- 
mitted before the terrible examples 
occur, which are intended to overawe 
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the guilty. The authority of the law, 
indeed, is in the end vindicated ; but 
not until murder, conflagration, and 
robbery have for months overspread 
the land; and when the assizes or 
special commission do meet, it is 
only to wreak the vengeance of an 
offended nation upon hundreds of 
captives, who were led to the perpe- 
tration of their crimes by the tardi- 
ness of the law in unsheathing its 
sword. The committee have alse 
reported on this evil, and the means 
of remedying it. 


* In adverting to the late mischievous 
associations in the Queen’s County, un- 
der the name of Whitefeet, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of similar associations 
in other parts of Ireland, the Committee, 
although impressed with the strongest 
disinclination to recommend any new law 
which should in any degree be a depar- 
ture from the established constitutional 
rule of law, when they see by experience 
so much erime has been committed, and 
so much injury sustained, from time to 
time, from these associations, are of opi- 
nion, a law might be passed which, with- 
out being in any degree a departure from 
the principles of the Constitution, would 
enable the Executive Government to put 
into force the administration of justice 
more speedily, and at a less expense, than 
can be done at present. But before they 
proceed to state the provisions of such 2a 
law, they beg to remark, that although it 
is quite true, as has been stated by the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury of the Queen’s 
County, that the ordinary and regular 
laws have been found sufficient to put 
down the various Whiteboy associations 
which have from time to time existed, it 
is equally true, that in every instance 
every association has made itself complete 
master of the county where it has been 
formed, and committed all kinds of crimes 
and enormities with impunity for a con- 
siderable period before the enforcement 
of the powers of the law has produced a 
remedy. The practice of having recourse 
to a Special Commission, as the means 
of carrying into effect a vigorous applica- 
tion of’the rigours of the law, has led to 
this ; and while this practice is the sole 
remedy which is had recourse to, the same 
result will necessarily oceur, because the 
expense which attends the sending down 
of a Special Commission, and the difficul- 
ty of making out a case for it to act upon, 
must lead to postponing the appointment 
of it until a long time after an illegal con. 
spiracy has commenced its operations. Ie 
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point of fact, although the law has in ge- 
neral proved sufficiently strong and effec- 
tual for the ultimate suppression of White- 
boy associations, it has not been effec- 
tual in affording protection to the public 
against being exposed to the crimes and 
atrocities of those conspiracies fur a con- 
siderable period previous to their being 
completely repressed. 

“ The first object of the law which the 
Committee recommend to be passed, is 
to give power to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, if a case of violent disturbance 
of the peace by a Whiteboy association 
shall actually occur, to issue his warrant 
for a special assembling of the Court. of 
Quarter Sessions, at a period when, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of the law, 


it could not assemble; and if the occa- 


sion should seem to require it, to appoint 
a person of high standing at the bar to 
actas Assessor tothe Court. The Court 
to try al] prisoners charged with White- 
boy and other offences below the rank of 
capital felonies ; and to continue to sit by 
adjournment from time to time until tran- 
quillity shall be restored.” 


An able officer, Colonel Sir John 
Harvey, holding a high situation in 
the Irish police, gives the following 
decisive evidence in favour of a pub- 
lic prosecutor in Ireland :— 


“ Doyou think that the English principle 
of law, that the person injured shall be 
the prosecutor for the injury, and incur 
the expense of seeking redress, though 
the injury is considered to be an injury 
to the public, should be applied to Ire- 
land ?—No ; I think it should always be 
treated as an injury to the public, and a 
public prosecutor appointed; that might 
remedy the evil. 

“If there was a public officer that 
should take charge of the informations 
laid before the magistrate, and superintend 
laying the bills before the grand jury, and, 
if found, see that the case was properly 
conducted in court; if all that was con- 
ducted by a public officer at the public 


® expense, would that tend to give the law 


full effect ?—Yes, and it would lead to 
create a respect for the Jaw, which does 
not now exist. 

“ Is there not now so much impunity 
that the people are careless of commit- 
ting offences ?—Such has long been my 
impression. 

“ May not the impunity allowed in 
those smaller crimes in ordinary times, 
form the basis and tend to the extension 
of insurrectionary crimes, when attempted 
to be introduced by some factious or 
Whitefeet party? — Yes, I think so. 
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“ And that the present laxity amounts 
to asort of bounty upon crime ?—Yes, it 
relaxes the morals of the people, and 
makes them indifferent to the commis- 
sion of petty crimes; whereas if they were 
properly punished, we should have a very 
different state of things in Ireland.” 

Here again we have experience in 
Ireland, leading to the adoption of 
the same system, which for three 
centuries has been established with 
the happiest effects in Scotland. 

The Committee have been most 
meritorious in the labour they have 
bestowed on the accumulation of 
evidence on this subject; but their 
recommendations, in many respects, 
are tinged by a degree of timidity, 
— from an unwillingness to de- 
viate from old institutions, evidently 
unsuitable to the circumstances of 
the country. The recommendation 
just quoted is a signal proof of this 
observation. For an evil of acknow- 
ledged magnitude, of long standing, 
and universal extent, they propose 
only the inadequate remedy of the 
assembly of an extraordinary Court 
of Quarter Sessions, by proclamation 
from the Lord Lieutenant. Such 
temporary and casual measures will 
never be attended with any lasting 

ood effect in a country so grievous- 
y distracted as Ireland is, and where 
the people have so long been accus- 
tomed to comparative impunity for 
every species of outrage. To strike 
terror into a disorganized, disaffect- 
ed, and almost insurgent peasantry, 
it is indispensable that the ordinary 
courts and the common law should 
be able to reach them at all times. 
Such a system would be an act of 
mercy to the deluded wretches them- 
selves ; for how often does it happen 
that a few striking examples at first 
are sufficient to put a stop to a sys- 
tem, which, if allowed to rise toa 
head, the transportation of hundreds 
can hardly extinguish ? 

To grapple with this dreadful evil, 
which lies at the root of so many of 
the disorders of Ireland, we would 
propose that there should be esta- 
blished in every county permanent 
magistrates, paid by the Crown, se- 
lected from men of character and 
eminence at the bar, who should be 
authorised aé ail times to summon 
juries for the trial of offenders against 
the public peace, and to inflict any 
punishment short of death. The in- 
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fluence of such a local authority al- 
ways sitting, and which can apply 
the vigorous arm of the law to the 
commencement of disorders, is incal- 


culable. Its efficacy has been abun- 
dantly tried in Scotland. Though 
the Sheriff in that country is not 
vested with the power of transport- 
ing criminals, yet the steady and in- 
cessant application of the punish- 
ment of imprisonment has a most 
powerful effect in repressing dis- 
orders; and when combined with 
the severer sentences imposed by 
the judges on the Circuit, complete- 
ly keeps under the tendency to anar- 
chy in that well-regulated country. 
Larger powers would be required 
for the Irish Sheriffs, on account of 
the more disturbed state of the coun- 
try; but with these, and a vigorous 
and efficient police, we have not the 
slightest doubt that by these means 
tranquillity might ultimately be re- 
stored even to its worst provinces. 

The Committee have reported, 
that it is the long interval between 
the crimes and their punishment 
which leads to the enormous height 
to which Whiteboy outrages gene- 
rally arise in Ireland, before they are 
repressed by the terrible examples 
of the Special Commissions or the 
Assizes. What is the appropriate 
remedy for this evil? Evidently to 
have a local court established in 
every county, which could try crimes 
as soon as they were committed, and 
might transport the offenders as fast 
as their outrages were perpetra- 
ted, months before the tardy Grand 
Jury began to assemble, or the autho- 
rities in Dublin could be moved to 
issue a special commission or procla- 
mation. The expedience of such an 
establishment might be inferred a 
priori, from a consideration of the 
principles which govern the unruly 
part of mankind; it is abundantly 
proved by the example of Scotland ; 
and, without any knowledge of its 
establishment in that country, it has 
been strongly recommended by all 
the witnesses best acquainted with 
the real state of Ireland. 

Mr Barrington, Crown Solicitor 
on the Munster Circuit, states this in 
the strongest manner. Being asked, 


“ Before you have a special commis- 
sion, must not there be a considerable 
extent of outrage ?—I would issue it 


ee 
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if there were only half-a-dozen persons 
to try for such offences, I recollect Mr 
Saurin saying, in 1815, that he would 
send down a special commission if there 
were only two cases; and he did send 
one down to Limerick when there were 
few cases, and it was quieted. 

“ But before a single case could be pre- 
pared for trial, might not such a gang as 
you have alluded to, by their power of 
intimidation, bring the county altogether 
into a state of disturbance ?— Certainly 
they might ; but the more time allowed 
the greater the disturbance, 

** Are the means that magistrates pos- 
sess such as enable them at all times im- 
mediately to apply the law that is calcu- 
lated to suppress insurrection ?—I think 
there ought to be in every county in Ire- 
land a police magistrate, a stipendiary po- 
lice magistrate, whose duty it would be 
to watch every offence, and the moment 
an Outrage occurred, to enquire into every 
particular relating to it, and report it to 
the crown solicitor or law officers. I 
would have the chief constables not ex- 
actly as they are now, but of a lower class, 
such as sergeants in the army, and the dif- 
ference of expense would make up for the 
payment of the stipendiary magistrate. I 
know instances where chief constables 
having been captains or majors in the 
army, gentlemen at whose houses they 
dined, did not like to ask them to go on 
duty to patrol after dinner. This would 
not be the case if they were taken from 
men in a lowerrank. I would havea 
police stipendiary magistrate for the whole 
county, and the difference of expense 
would, in my opinion, be a great saving 
to the county. 

‘“* If the present magistrates of a coun- 
ty were to do their duty vigilantly, would 
these stipendiary magistrates be neces- 
sary ?—I think you require some person 
in each county, whose duty it would be 
to enquire into and report on every out- 
rage that occurred; for instance, a gen- 
tleman may be absent when an outrage 
occurs in his neighbourhood. There is 
in Limerick and Kerry a district of fifty 
miles without a single magistrate. 

* You say that if the first symptom is 
not immediately met and the parties 
checked, that it goes on so rapidly that 
it becomes next to impossible for magis- 
trates not being stipendiary to interfere 
with effect ?—Yes ; it goes on till it ar- 
rives at what you have seen in Clare and 
in the Queen’s County. 

*‘ Has not this been the case, that 
wherever an attempt has been made by 
any party to introduce these insurrec- 
tionary proceedings, they have so far suc- 
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ceeded that it has generally taken two, 
three, or four years before it has been en- 
tirely suppressed ?—In Clare, the whole 
disturbance was suppressed in a few 
months, to the astonishment of every 
body. Last year, if it had not been for 
the activity of the police magistrate in 
Limerick, Mr Vokes, I question whether 
that county would not have been as bad 
as ever Clare was. 

“ Would not similar results follow to 
those which you have described in other 
counties, notwithstanding there might be 
every disposition on the part of the ma- 
gistrates to do their duty ?—Certainly ; 
I think had there been a local magistrate 
in the Queen’s County, whose duty it 
was to watch the incipient outrage, that 
he might have checked it, and in the 
other counties also which have been dis- 
turbed. I would therefore have a police 
magistrate, as well in the peaceable as in 
the disturbedcounties, who should be re- 
sponsible; and on the first outrage oc- 
curring, let the whole force of the govern- 
ment and the law officers, investigate the 
case till they came to the root of it.” 


Every one practically acquainted 
with Ireland, knows how much the 
administration of justice is disfigured 
or prevented by the party spirit 


which prevails on both sides. Mr 
Barrington justly considers the ope- 
ration of permanent judges, free from 
such local influence, as one great ad- 


vantage to be derived from the pro- 
posed permanent magistrates. 


«You have given as one of your rea- 
sons for the appointment of a permanent 
stipendiary magistracy, that the resident 
magistrates in Ireland were generally un- 
der the influence of party spirit?—I did 
not say so; I said we could not get a 
local agent except from one party or the 
other. 

** That is not the case with respect to 
the magistrates at all?—Party is much 
more in some parts of Ireland than in 
others. 

“Do you consider a stipendiary ma- 
gistracy would be so regulated as to be 
free from the influence of all party consi- 
derations ?—I do; I judge of it from the 
mode in which I see some police magis- 
trates act. 

“ Would you propose to give to the 
stipendiary magistrate the civil jurisdic- 
tion of all ordinary magistrates, or confine 
his jurisdiction to criminal matters ?—I 
would give him the full power of all ordi- 
nary magistrates, and the commission for 
every county adjacent to the one in which 
he is residing ; this man being responsible 
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to Government, there is no great danger 
that any party feeling would prevent him 
from doing his duty. 

“ You originally said that in Ireland 
there was a tendency among the common 
people to create disturbance, unless they 
were checked ?—I think the great fault 
in Ireland is, that the people are not in- 
clined to appeal to the laws as they doin 
this country; the great object is to make 
Irishmen attached to the law, and that 
can only be done by perseveringly prose- 
cuting every case, no matter of what de- 
scription. 

** You would have a stipendiary ma- 
gistrate in every county ?—Yes; and he 
should take out of the hands of the parties 
themselves the administration of the law. 
If a homicide occurs at a fair, instead of 
the people coming forward to prosecute, 
they wait till the next fair, and then com- 
mit, in retaliation, a murder on the other 
side. I would take the prosecution out 
of their hands ; 1 would not wait till they 
gave the information; it should be the 
duty of the magistrate to force forward 
the prosecution, and punish the persons 
who had committed the first homicide.” 


The same change is strongly re- 
commended by Colonel John Roch- 
fort, an active and intelligent magis- 
trate in Queen’s County :— 


‘** How do you account for the lower 
orders of the people being able to establish 
such a formidable association, and commit 
such outrages for so long a period, with- 
out it being checked in the first instance? 
—It was the want of a sufficiently nume- 
rous police in the country. I think there 
are some legal arrangements wanting that 
may check the commencement of these 
outrages. 

“ Do you think that the quickness 
with which the parties commence a sys- 
tem of outrage and establish intimidation, 
leads to the making it so formidable at 
once, as to counteract the open efforts 
the magistrates are able to make ?—I 
think in the present state of Ireland 
there is a general intimidation over the 
country ; the moment a Rockite notice is 
served, or a demand for arms made, inti- 
midation commences, though it has been 
in a perfect state of quiet before. 

“Do you conceive that the ordinary 
powers of magistrates, with the best dis- 
position to suppress any thing of this kind 
in the first instance, are sufficient for that 
purpose, or can be applied in the instan- 
taneous manner necessary to stop the pro- 
gress of it?—No,I think not; I think 
there is something wanting to enable us 
to check the commencement of the out- 
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rages, for they commence by small be- 
ginnings; a single man quarrelling with 
his own family about the division of some 
property, is enough to set it agoing; he 
gets in some people from the neighbour- 
ing county, they serve a Rockite notice 
and commit some outrages, and intimi- 
dation follows, nobody knowing where 
the blow will fall next. 

“ Then with the view of preventing 
the recurrence of this system of associa- 
tion in the Queen’s County, are you of 
opinion that some amendment is wanted 
with regard to the power possessed by 
magistrates generaily, with respect to the 
means of administering the law ?—1 think 
the first commission of crime might be 
prevented by a more ready administration 
of the law; by the Crown solicitor having 
a clerk or apartner residing in each county 
town, who should have an office open 
ready to receive all applications and in- 
formation upon the subject, and whose 
duty it should be to collect the evidence, 
and do every thing in his department 
in the office ; and I think that the quarter- 
sessions should be, in the case of any dis- 
turbance, not adjourned over for three 
months together, but no longer than a 
week or a fortnight, according to the 
exigency of the case, so that prompt 
justice might be administered. 

“ Your object would be, in having this 
deputy-solicitor of the Crown, to watch 
the early proceedings, and assist the ma- 
gistrates in taking steps to put a stop to 
it ?—Yes, and to assist individuals who 
are attacked, and cannot afford to go to 
a solicitor themselves.” 


But it is not sufficient that the re- 
commendations contained in these 
depositions, and embodied in the Re- 
op of the Committee, are adopted 

y Government; it is also indispen- 


sable that some provision be made 
for the protection of witnesses who 
speak against the Whiteboys, and of 
the jurymen who are summoned to 


their trials. As matters now stand, 
they are so completely intimidated, 
that conviction too often is impos- 
sible. The only way to meet this 
dreadful evil, is to authorize Govern- 
ment, upon a report from the Judges 
on the Circuit, that juries will not 
convict from intimidation, to suspend 
that mode of trial altogether, and 
convict the criminals as in courts- 
martial, by the Judges alone. Provi- 
Sion at the same time must be made 
for the emigration, at the public ex- 
pense, of all witnesses, with their fa- 
milies, who are deemed worthy of it 
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by the court, and consider their lives 
or properties endangered if they re- 
turn to their houses. These are 
strong measures; but strong mea- 
sures alone will be attended with 
any effect in a country so distracted 
as Ireland. It is in vain to apply to 
a people on the borders of the savage 
state, the institutions or franchises 
of a highly civilized society, or which 
work well under a training of cen- 
turies of tranquillity and peace. The 
system of intimidation which checks 
any attempt even at —— is thus 
described by Colonel Rochfort :— 


‘Is it not the fact, that the class of 
well-disposed farmers are perfectly cog- 
nizant of the nightly proceedings of the 
disaffected persons in the part of Ireland 
where you live, and are afraid to give any 
information ?— Yes. 

‘* But they could do it if they pleased? 
—yYes; Iam not sure that the evidence 
they could give would lead to a convic- 
tion before a jury, but it would be suffi- 
cient to direct our searches, 

* But the system of terror is now such, 
that they would be afraid to come for- 
ward and tell what they saw?—Yes, cer- 
tainly; and that is very reasonable, as 
their property, and their own lives, and 
that of their families, are in the power of 
any ruffian. 

“ Then a man worth L.100 or L.200 
a-year, is it not natural he would conceal 
any offences he saw, rather than come 
forward as a prosecutor ?—Certainly.”’ 


It is needless to comment on this 
state of things; till it is removed, 
there is an end of order or protec- 
tion to life in Ireland. 

It is evident that great part of the 
licentiousness of Ireland has arisen 
from the administration of justice by 
the country gentlemen; in other 
words, by one of the parties in the 
state over the other. All the wit- 
nesses examined before the Com- 
mittee concur in stating that there is 
a thorough distrust of law in every 

art of the country, and a settled be- 
ief that +1 — —s but 
the engine by which the rulin t 
weet tate vengeance on thelr ad- 
versaries. The length to which this 
arty spirit is carried, is such, that 
in the opinion of the most competent 
judges, it in a great measure disqua- 
lifies the better class of the people 
from taking an active part with any 
good effect, in the suppression of 
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disorders. Sir Hussey Vivian’s opi- 
nion is decisive on this point :— 


* Do you think there is any class of so- 
ciety, farmers for instance, so exempt from 
the spirit of party, in the agitated coun- 
ties, that it would be safe to put arms in 
their hands ?—Undoubtedly not. I think 
there is that party spirit, that if you put 
arms into the hands of one party, you in- 
cur the animosity of the other; and we 
know of the arming of the yeomanry in 
the north, and there is no doubt that that 
has led to organization, and to a certain 
extent arming, of the Ribbonmen ; there 
is, I conceive, in consequence, more dan- 
ger of collision in the north than in any 
part of Ireland. J have no doubt that 
the yeomanry could put them down if they 
came to blows; but still there is more 
danger to be apprehended from the very 
circumstance of both parties being to a 
greater extent better armed than in any 
other part of Ireland. 

“ That is, where the arms are put into 
the hands of those of a particular creed ? 
—That may have produced the effect I 
have stated. 

** The question was this—Supposing a 
case where the only distinction of indivi- 
duals was the interest which was pos- 
sessed in the district, measured by the 
amount of property possessed ?—In order 
to do that, you must re-organize the minds 
of the people of Ireland. 

** Supposing, in the Queen’s County, 
the most respectable class of farmers were 
armed, do you think they are so exempt 
from the spirit of disturbance in the county 
as to afford a sufficient guarantee that they 
would use their arms in support of the 
constituted authorities ?—I should doubt 
very much whether, in case of a disturb- 
ance, they would not use them against 
each other. I know there is a violent 
party spirit that must be overcome to pre- 
vent their so doing, and this pervades all 
Treland.” 


The same intelligent officer, whose 
command and opportunities of ob- 
servation extend over all Ireland, has 
given equally decisive evidence as to 
the superior efficacy and impartiality 
of the police, in the discharge of their 
arduous duties. 


“ What is your opinion of the conduct 
of the police ?—My opinion of the con- 
duct of the police, formed after the en- 
quiries I have made, is, that it has been 
generally excessively good; and 1 believe 
the police has been most efficient, for no- 
thing can be better than the manner in 
which they have conducted themselves 
where the troops have had to do with 
them. 
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“ Can you state the feeling with which 
they are regarded by the people ?—With 
a very great degree of animosity in most 
parts of the country. 

“ Does that animosity extend to the 
regular troops?—No; on the contrary. 

** To what do you attribute that ?>—We 
act in support of the civil authority ; they 
are the civil authority; theirs is a sort of 
system of espionage, and they have many 
duties to perform which occasion their 
being disliked by the people. 

** Can you suggest any improvement in 
the constabulary establishment in Ire- 
Jand ?—I think that is not within my pro- 
vince; the police force seems to me a 
very good one; they generally conduct 
themselves admirably well. 

“¢ Do you consider that the hostility of 
the people to the police is any impeach- 
ment upon the police ?—Certainly not. 

* You would say, perhaps, the mea- 
sure of hostility was the measure of their 
utility ?— Certainly, in a great degree.” 


In the testimony of these compe- 
tent judges, we have a clear plan 
pointed out for the pacification of 
the ordinary disturbances of Ireland 
—a vigorous and efficient Clerk of 
the Crown, or public prosecutor in 
each county, with a proper establish- 
ment of efficient clerks, to investi- 
gate cases, and take evidence at all 
times—a local magistrate of charac- 
ter and talent, selected from the 
higher grades of the bar, to try trans- 
portable cases at all times, and su- 
perintend the preparation of the ca- 
pital ones for the Circuit Judges—an 
extension of the police, who now dis- 
charge their duty with such praise- 
worthy fidelity and forbearance, and 
their establishment in such force as 
to make resistance impossible. Such 
is the system recommended by the 
practical men in Ireland, after cen- 
turies of suffering and disquietude, 
under institutions framed on the Eng- 
lish model ; and it is precisely the 
same as was established three cen- 
turies ago by the wisdom of the Scot- 
tish legislature, and to which the 
long tranquillity and orderly habits 
of that country are mainly to be 
ascribed. 

But great as would be these im- 
provements upon the criminal prac- 
tice of Ireland, and absolutely indis- 
pensable as they are to any thing like 
a tranquillization of that distracted 
country, it is evident that something 
more is necessary to put down the 
organized insurrection which now 
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prevails in so many of its provinces 
—which has so much increased since 
the labours of the Committee were 
closed, and now threatens to sever 
the connexion between the two coun- 
tries. 

In investigating the evidence on 
this important subject, there are four 
conclusions, to which every impar- 
tial mind must arrive, and which are 
amply supported by the testimony 
of witnesses, on both sides of poli- 
tics, above all suspicion. 

1. That the ordinary disturbances, 
prior to the agitation on the Catholic 
Question, arose from merely local or 
agrarian causes, and had no connex- 
ion with political discontent, or the 
government of Great Britain. 

2. That during the Catholic Ques- 
tion, this discontent was seized hold 
of by the Agitators, and turned to po- 
litical purposes. 

3. That the machinery erected for 
agitation or emancipation, is now ap- 
plied to the ulterior objects of Ca- 
tholic ambition, Extinction of Tithes, 
the Repeal of the Union, and the Re- 
sumption of the Estates of the Pro- 
testants; and that the country is 
thereby in a continual state of out- 
rage and intimidation, utterly de- 
structive to all the purposes of good 
government. 

4, That the supine indifference, or 
tacit encouragement of Ministers to 
this agitation, is the circumstance 
which has brought it to its present 
alarming height. 

Mr Barrington, the crown-solicitor 
for Munster, declares— 


‘©The Whiteboy system has, for the 
last sixty years, continued under different 
names; as, Peep-o’day-boys, Thrashers, 
Whiteboys, Righters, Carders, Shanavats, 
Caravats, Rockites, Black-hens, Riskaval- 
las, Ribbonmen, the LadyClares, the Terry 
Alts; these latter were the names they 
assumed last year in Clare. Now we have 
the Whitefeet and Blackfeet. The out- 
rages have been of the same kind for the 
last sixty years; the only variation is, that 
the horrid torture called ‘ carding’ has 
not been used at all latterly ; a few years 
back that system (which was a dreadful 
mode of torturing a person whom. they 
they wished to punish) was in frequent 
practice. 

‘“* Associations have been formed for 
regulating the. prices of land, attacking 
houses, administering oaths, delivering 
threatening notices, taking arms, taking 
horses at night and returning them again 
in the morning, taking away girls, mur- 
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ders of proctors and gaugers, preventing 
exportation of provisions, digging up land, 
destroying fences, houghing cattle, resist- 
ing the payment of tithes, and other out- 
rages similar to those which have occur- 
red in Clare last year, and which are now 
the subject of investigation in the Queen’s 
County. 

** A few of these cases will, I think, 
give much more information to the Com- 
mittee than any general observations or 
opinions. I have traced the origin of al- 
most every case I prosecuted, and I find 
that they generally arise from the attach- 
ment to, the dispossession of, or the 
change in the possession of land ; hatred 
of tithe proctors prior to the Composi- 
tion Act, and from the passing of that 
act, until the Jast year, we had not in 
Munster a single outrage relating to tithe; 
previous to the Composition Act we had 
several murders of proctors. Then the 
compelling the reduction of prices of pro- 
visions, the want of employment, and in 
Clare the want of potato ground ; the in- 
troduction of strangers as workmen. One 
of the outrages at Clare, for which four- 
teen men were convicted, was that of a 
Kerry man going to get work in Clare; 
his house was attacked and prostrated. 
I have never known a single case of di- 
rect hostility to the government as a go- 
vernment, although hostility to the law 
leads to hostility to the government; but 
as to direct opposition to the government, 
I never knewan instance of that being the 
object.” 


Of the mode in which these out- 
rages were committed, and the height 
to which they have risen, the fol- 
lowing account is given by the same 
witness: 


“ Can you state what means are taken 
by these gangs to propagate these sys- 
tems, as you have given the Committee 
to understand that there is a willingness 
on the part of the peasantry to commit 
crime ?—I do not wish the Committee to 
understand any such thing. I believe the 
greater number join through terror and 
necessity, from the kind of houses they 
inhabit, and the retired situation in which 
they are placed. The parties to the mur- 
der of Mr Blood went to the houses of 
many poor farmers to compel them to go 
with them. Some of these farmers told 
me that they were delighted to hear of 
their execution; they said so secretly, 
knowing I would not disclose it; they 
frequently made them join when they 
went out at night. Captain Rock (the 
man Dillane, who I have alluded to) told 
me that he has been obliged to threaten 
to fire at his own men to make them at. 
tack a house. 
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“ What are the means by which they 
exercise these systems of intimidation 
over the lower orders ?—By going to their 
houses at night, and swearing them to 
join, and be ready whenever they may be 
called on to take arms or to attack houses. 
If they refuse, or their wives and fami- 
lies should in any way prevent them, they 
were formerly carded, but latterly wound- 
ed or flogged, or some other punishment 
inflicted on them. 

‘¢ Is punishment nearly certain to fol- 
low the non-execution of what is ordered 
to be done ?—Most certainly; and the 
eonsequence is, the whole peasantry of a 
county, not having any means of resist- 
ance, are obliged to join. When this sys- 
tem commences, the whole county is soon 
in a flame, if it is not discovered and in- 
stantly checked. 

“ In the first instance, the gang obtains 
the support of a great number of indivi- 
duals ?— Yes. 

* Does this intimidation operate fur- 
ther, so as to check the administration 
of the law ?—It does; they are threaten- 
ed if they attempt to prosecute or give 
any information, and they swear them not 
todoso. In 1821, the county of Cork 
and the bounds of Kerry were in a most 
dreadful state, the King’s troops were at- 
tacked, and the people took possession of 
a town; there was a regular battle be- 
tween the people and the light infantry 
and yeomanry of the county, at Deshure. 
The gentlemen took the rifle brigade be- 
hind them on horseback, and pursued the 
imsurgents. A special commission was 
sent down, which quieted those counties 
at once.” 


Such was the origin of the system 
ef outrage and intimidation in Ire- 
land, and the means by which it rose 
to the formidable height which it has 
assumed of late years. But still, till 
taken advantage of by the political 
Agitators, it never assumed a general 
a, or acquired, except in 1798, a 
political character. But it was of this 


inflammable and reckless state of the 
public mind, in the lower classes, 
that the Whigs and Agitators took ad- 


vantage to yer agitation, on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation, 
and which is now applied with so 
much efficacy, to effect the suppres- 
sion of Tithes and the Repeal of the 
Union. 

Col. Rochfort declares that he 
was a firm friend to Catholic Eman- 
eipation. He was asked, “ what do 
you conceive to be the reason that 
that measure has not had the effect 
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in tranquillizing the ceuntry you ex- 
pected ?—I think, that the agitation 
raised to carry the Catholic Relief 
Bill, has been transferred to other 
objects.” 


“ You remember some publications in 
the shape of pastorals that emanated from 
high authority ?—Yes, certainly. 

“ Is it your opinion that they preceded 
the resistanee to tithe, or produced the 
resistance to tithe?—lI think they had a 
considerable effect in organizing the re- 
sistance to tithe ; but whether they took 
the opportunity of the general feeling 
which they found prevailing, or led it, is 
more than I can say. 

“* At any rate, the publications were 
anterior in their date to the present dis- 
turbances, and the associations guiding 
those disturbances ?—They were anterior 
to. the general meetings.” 


Sir Hussey Vivian, whose means 
of information are perhaps more ex- 
tensive than those of any other in- 
dividual in Ireland, on account of his 
military command, confirms this 
testimony. 


‘* From the information you have re- 
ceived, do you conceive that the organi- 
zation against tithes is a resistance that 
has sprung up among the peasantry, act- 
ing upon the result of their own feelings 
on the injustice of it, or a resistance that 
is promoted by Agitators?—It is hardly 
possible to say: I think it was in the 
first instance a question that arose out of 
the writings and principles set forth by 
Agitators ; but it has got such a hold 
among the people of Ireland, 1 do not see 
the way out of it; like other great ques- 
tions, it has been taken up tco late. Since 
I have been in Ireland, I have been all 
over the country; I have been in almost 
every military station ; and I took a great 
deal of pains to endeavour to ascertain 
the feelings of the people of Ireland, and 
to see what it is that excites them, and 
whether they have any grievances to com- 
plain of. I haye béen in 500 different 
cottages, and I have seen and heard a 
great deal of the cottagers and farmers, 
and ascertained their opinions. One day 
when out hunting, I said to a farmer, ‘1 
wish I had a large landed estate here, I 
would soon settle this question of the 
tithes, as far as my property was con- 
cerned.” He said, ‘ How would you do 
it?’ I said, ‘ You should never hear the 
words tithes or church-cess,’ (which, by 
the way is a greater grievance with the 
people than the tithes). ‘ I would say, 
there is my land, will you give me L.150 
a-year for that farm, and I will settle all 
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the claims of the church ?’ He said, ‘ Do 
you suppose that that would settle it ; do 
you suppose that if I paid you 35s. an acre, 
that I should not know that 5s. an acre 
went to a parson professing a religion that 
I do not profess: do you think I should 
not know, that if you did not pay the 
parson, I should have it for 30s. instead 
of 35s. an acre?” 


Of the length to which this com- 
bination against tithes has gone, it 
is unnecessary to multiply many 
proofs. That which M. Dupard says 
of Queen’s County, may serve as a 
specimen for the whole country. 


“‘ Have any tithes been recentiy paid 
in the Queen’s County ?—No. 

“« Are they likely to be paid ?—Never ; 
they will never pay tithe 

“ Do you think that the resistanee to 
tithes extends to Protestants as well as 
Catholics ?—The lower classes of Protes- 
tants have been intimidated from paying 
tithe ; they have been served with notices 
not to pay. 

* Which do you think will ultimately 
prevail, the system of intimidation, or the 
terrors of the special commission ?—I 
- they have no respect for the laws at 
au. 

“ Does this association for mischief 
prevail throughout the country ?—Yes. 

“ There have been murders and rob- 
beries committed under it ?—Yes. 

“ So that the county is in the posses- 
sion of that particular association ?— Yes, 
nearly so. 

“ What do you conceive to be the object 
of this association from your acquaintance, 
which is considerable, with what is going 
on; what do you conceive to be the ob- 
ject of the association ?—It is a complete 
resistance to the existing laws; some 
of them say, they will have all the lands 
in the country in their hands again; 
some of the Whitefeet and Blackfeet say 
that. 

“ Why do they seek to get arms in the 
way they do ?—I heard for some time it 
was for the purpose of opposing the levy- 
ing the tithes. 

“‘ Have they any system of manage- 
ment, any committees ?— Yes, they have, 
amongst themselves; they meet in public- 
houses, 

“ Do they investigate the cases and 
decide what house they will attack, or 
what individual they will ill-treat ?—Yes, 
they decide it some days previously to the 
attack. 

‘* When there is an attack made upon a 
man to give up his land, is it the result of an 
investigation of the case, and the decision 
of the committee, and an order that the 
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person shall be turned out of his land ?— 
Yes, that is decided at a meeting of the 
committee previously concerted some 
days.” 


And it is not the less material to 
observe, that these outrages com- 
menced at a period, when there were 
an unusually small number of real 
grounds of complaint among the 
people, and in counties where there 
was a very great number of resident 
gentlemen, and the laws were admi- 
nistered with unusual lenity ; when 
rents were low, wages high, and the 
people comfortable; decisive evi- 
dence, that it was not the redress of 
real evils, so much as the arts of Agi« 
tators, and the democratic spirit ex- 
cited by the French Revolution and 
the Reform Bill, which has thrown 
the country into its present distracted 
state. Col. Rochfort put this in the 
clearest point of view. 


“ Have the goodness to describe short- 
ly to the Committee in what state that 
county is with respect to disturbance ?— 
It has been in an exceedingly disturbed 
state ; all kinds of outrages, what we call 
insurrectionary or Whiteboy outrages, go- 
ing on ; serving notices to give up land, and 
that uponthe penalty of having their houses 
burned, or their own persons being mur- 
dered. 

‘“* Is it general through the county?— 
Yes, 1 think it is; some parts are more 
affected by it than others. 

“ At what time did they first establish 
themselves ?—I was abroad the whole of 
1828 and 1829, and great part of 1830, 
but I understood it began in 1829; it 
was then checked, and began again more 
extensively in 1831. 

“ To what do you attribute it ?—Re- 
motely, I should say, to the general feel- 
ing of hostility between the ancient Irish 
and English, which has been transferred 
to the two religions, and that excited by 
various causes ; the agitation for emanci- 
pation and tithes, and the various things 
of that kind, and the revolutions of Paris 
and Belgium. 

“Then you mean there is a kind of 
indigenous spirit and feeling on the part 
of the people, originally hostile, and con- 
tinuing as such, to the law ?—Yes, and to 
a great extent. 

“ The Queen’s County, till the peried 
you refer to, was generally very quiet ?— 
Yes, it was very quiet ; and a great num- 
ber of respectable gentry residing in it. 
I think one part of the object of the Agi- 
tators was to overturn as much as possible 
the influence of the country gentry. 
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“ Ts not the county conspicuous fur the 
number of resident gentry ?—Yes. 

*« And the good understanding that ex- 

isted between them and the people ?— 
Yes. 
. “ And free from complaints of the 
conduct of the magistrates ?—Yes; quite 
free from that, and very little cause of 
complaint of any other kind. 

“ And the duty of the magistrates very 
fairly and honourably performed ?—Yes ; 
I donot think they could have been better 
performed in any part of the world. 

“‘ Then with regard to the rent, what 
has been the conduct of the gentry to- 
wards their tenants?—I think the rents 
charged by the head landlords are in ge- 
neral moderate ; and I think the gentry 
have in very few cases acted against their 
tenants, arc in none where there were 
not great arrears; and where they have 
done so, in all the cases that have come 
to my knowledge they have remunerated 
the tenants, and given them the means 
to quit the land or transport themselves, 
and left them nothing ts complain of rea- 
sonably. 

“ There were no grounds of complaint 
then in the county, of the conduct of the 
gentry in removing tenants?—o rea- 
sonable grounds, in my opinion; where 
any were removed, consideration was had 
for them. 

“¢ Against what class are their efforts 
directed ?—Against all the lower farmers 
who have arms; a portion of the White- 
feet might have gone for arms, but a great 
many committed robberies and burglaries, 
which all fall upon the poor. 

“ In other cases, the attacks were upon 
farmers holding a few acres of ground ?— 
Yes; and frequently in the same family, 
when there were disputes in the family, 
mostly about a small quantity of ground. 

“ Was there any committee managing 
and directing those proceedings? —I know 
nothing of my own knowledge; but it is 
impossible such a system could go on 
without it. 

“ Do you think that the peasantry 
would have entered into this conspiracy 
themselves unless acted upon by external 
causes ?—No. 

“You have stated that at no other time 
has improvement made greater progress ? 
— Yes. 

* Do you not think that is a very omi- 
nous feature ingthe character of the 
present disturbance, as it removes it 
from any feeling of distress ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

“* And when every exertion has been 
made by the magistrates and gentry to 
make themselves as serviceable to the 
population as they can?—Yes, I think 
they have. 
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“‘ And that therefore the present chasm 
that separates the two extremes of socie. 
ty, the gentry from the peasantry, has 
produced this result ; that their authority 
as magistrates is entirely dependent upon 
causes that have nothing to do with any 
grievance connected with the conduct of 
the gentry ?—Certainly. 

** Do you think that the feeling against 
tithe just now is greater in the abstract 
than it has been upon former occasions ? 
— Yes, I think it is. 

‘* Would you ascribe it to a growing 
conviction of the odiousness of this im- 
post, or to the result of agitation ?—TZo 
agitation, and better organization.” 


The prejudicial effect of the agi- 
tation set on foot to carry Emanci- 
pation, with the bitter disappoint- 
ment which has followed the passing 
of the measure, is admitted by its 
warmest advocates. Listen to Mr 
Dillon, the secretary to the Catholic 
Association in Queen’s County, on 
the subject. 


** You have stated that the people 
were disappointed by the results of the 
Emancipation ; state what was included 
in their notion of what was likely to re- 
sult from it.—They expected the aboli- 
tion of tithes; it was not held out to 
them; I do not think it was held out to 
them during the struggle for emancipa- 
tion, but I am sure they expected it, and 
a reduction of rents, and a revision of the 
grand jury laws, and different other ad- 
vantages ; I would be inclined to say that 
the peasantry themselves had rather a 
vague notion of the benefits to result 
from it ; that some benefits would result 
they conceived, but their notions were 
ill defined. 

‘“ A general indefinite good ?—Yes. 

“* Do you not think in that they inclu- 
ded a repeal of the Union?—No, I do 
not think that they thought of it at that 
time. 

** That is a subsequent thing ?—Yes, 
with the peasantry of the country certain- 
ly; not with others. 

“ Do you not think that the disap- 
pointment of the peasantry at the settle- 
ment of the question of Emancipation has 
produced a feeling of exasperation on 
their minds which has determined them 
in agitating for themselves ?—I think it 
is because they found no immediate bene- 
fits to follow. 

“‘ And because they find no immedi- 
ate benefits resulting from it, they are 
now resolved to agitate for themselves ? 
Yes.” 


This is exactly what we always 
maintained would take place, and 
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what historical information would 
lead every one to expect. Where 
any concession is made to popular 
agitation, disappointment is sure to 
ensue when the object is gained, and 
this only makes the people more 
discontented, and augments the ge- 
neral exasperation which prevails. 
The machinery erected for one ob- 
ject, is applied with more angry in- 
clinations to another; and thus one 
concession to democratic violence 
leads to another, till the whole insti- 
tutions of society are at length melt- 
ed down in the revolutionary cruci- 
ble. 

Of the ultimate objects to which 
the Association, now so general 
throughout Ireland, is directed, we 
have the following account from 
Hovenden Stapleton, Esq, a barris- 
ter, and magistrate of Queen’s 
County. 


‘* How do you account for this asso- 
ciation for illegal purposes spreading so 
extensively ?—It is not surprising it should 
spread so much in the collieries, the po- 
pulation being very great; the colliers are 
constantly in the habit of combining for 
a rise of wages; they drink excessively, 
and they are a people most easily conta- 
minated, and likely to be led into such a 
system. 

“‘ To what objects have their opera- 
tions been directed?—In the first in- 
stance, the taking of arms; during 1829 
it was almost entirely confined to the 
taking of arms; after that there was some 
cessation, but in the last year their object 
seems to have been the settlement and 
disposition of land and property of almost 
every kind. 

* Do you consider that as their ulti- 
mate object ?— Their: ultimate object I 
conceive to be the disposition and settle- 
ment of land; to prevent any landlord 
taking land from a tenant, or preventing 
him doing what he pleases with his 
land. 

“* Is the system governed by commit- 
tees ?I have reason to think that it is. 
I think there is what they call a head 
committee, composed of seven members, 
who sit and discuss all matters; then 
there is a sub-committee under them, 
who receive orders from the head com- 
mittee. The body at large are sworn to 
commit whatever may be ordered.” 


Of the conduct of the priests in 
the excitement of this agitation, the 
same witness gives the following ac- 
count :-— 


“ Did the priests takeno part in the tithe 
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question in exciting the people to oppo- 
sition ?—I believe a very strong part 
but the tithe question did not come into 
my part of the county; it was in the 
county of Carlow and the county of Kil- 
kenny, where it seems to have been put 
an end to. 

“‘ But the Roman Catholic clergy did 
take a very active part in exciting oppo- 
sition to tithe ?— Very active indeed. 

“ Do you not think that that strength- 
ened the general feeling of insubordination 
through the country ?—Of course. 

** Are not the priests a little alarmed 
at the loss of influence they are beginning 
to feel ?—I am sure they are. 

“* And they are beginning to feel a lit- 
tle uneasy lest the people should get 
out of their hands altogether ?— Probably 
80. 

“ Is that the motive that influences 
the priests ?—I cannot say that. 

“ Do you think, if the Roman Cathe- 
lic priests had been as active to repress 
the first outbreaking as they were to en- 
courage it, that any disturbance would 
now exist ?—I think that they could have 
checked the disturbances in the begin- 
ning in my parish, had they co-operated 
with the magistrates. We had a very 
large meeting of magistrates very close 
to the residence of the Catholic priest. 
Sir John Harvey came from Dublin, and 
Colonel Evans from Kilkenny, on the 
part of Government, and several magis- 
trates and gentlemen attended; and 
though the meeting was opposite the 
priest’s house and he at home, he did 
not attend nor give his assistance; we 
memorialized the Government for troops 
and additional police, which displeased 
him very much. 

** You say that the tithes are extin- 
guished ; does that extend to church pro- 
perty as such, or the mode of paying it; 
do you think there is as much opposition 
to the payment of tithe as a rent-charge, 
as in the usual form ?—Yes, I think in 
every shape. 

** So that in fact it is church property 
they consider to be extinguished ?—They 
have got rid of the payment of the tithe, 
which is the only church property in my 
district.” 


The supineness of Government in 
checking these outrages, and the 
consequent head which insubordi- 
nation and disorder have acquired, 
has come out in spite of all their ef- 
forts to repress it, even from the wit- 
nesses whom they themselves cited. 
Mr Hovenden fully explains this 
subject. 


“Do you attribute the want of har- 
mony and coneurrence between the Go- 
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vernment and the resident gentry to any 
political feeling ?—I do think the gentle- 
men in that part of the country have some 
political feeling against the present Go- 
vernment; I have none. 

“ What does that arise out of ?>—They 
think there is a want of energy in the 
Government. 

“ To what does that extend ?— They 
let the country come into a state almost 
of open rebellion without adopting ener- 
getic measures. 

“* Did not that state exist in other 
parts of Ireland under former Govern- 
ments ?—Not in the Queen’s County. 

‘ If it existed in Clare and other coun- 
ties, why should you accuse the present 
Government, if former Governments have 
been equally guilty ?—The disturbances 
in Clare commenced in the present Go- 
vernment. I am acquainted with the 
county of Clare, having property there, 
and I know the feeling amongst the ma- 
gistrates and gentry there is the same as 
in the Queen’s County; that it was in 
consequence of the supineness of Go- 
vernment that disturbances got to such a 
head there. 

“ May not former Governments have 
been equally culpable in this matter ?— 
The state of Ireland was not so much 
convulsed under former Governments. 

** You were asked whether that want 
of concurrence may not be attributable to 
political feelings ?— Yes. 

* You have been asked whether the 
present disturbed state of the country is 
not owing to the misconduct of former 
Governments ; have former Governments 
ever in so marked a way held up the gen- 
tlemen of the country and the magistrates 
of the country, as objects of reprobation, 
in the manner that the present Govern- 
ment have done?—I know that the 
Queen’s County has never been ina state 
like the present under former Govern- 
ments, nor at any former period have I 
known the same want of confidence in 
the Government as the magistrates now 
have. 

“ Has it been the conduct of former 
Governments to depreciate the conduct 
of the yeomanry and landlords ?—No; I 
think that breach is wider than it has 
ever been before; there is that want of 
confidence and co-operation between the 
Government and the magistrates, which 
I do not remember in former times. 

“ Do you find that this hostility to 
the present Government exists among 
those who have been their political 
friends, as well as these who are knowa 
to be their political opponents ?—I think 
it is very general.” 


Major-General Crawford, who was 
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present, both at the rebellion in 1798, 
and the disturbances in these times, 
and who is, consequently, so well 
able to mark the features of resem- 
blance between them, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the 
influence of the priests over their 
flocks, and the share they had in 
exciting several of the worst dis- 
turbances in the county of Kilkenny. 


** You have stated that, in 1798, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar position in which 
you were, as presiding at several courts- 
martial, you had an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the character of the Catholic clergy, 
and from those opportunities you have 
formed the worst opinion of them ?— 
Undoubtedly, I speak of that. 

“Have you any grounds for consider- 
ing the Catholic clergy of the present 
day to be similar in character to those 
you observed, admitting that what you 
state is correct, in 1798 ?—I was a mem- 
ber, not president of the courts-martial. 
I have a strong impression on my mind 
that they are exactly similar in point of 
principle to those of 1798; and I have 
had private information from people in 
whom I think I could confide, that their 
plans are to overturn the Protestant in- 
terests of this country, and to possess 
themselves of Protestant property, and 
raise their church upon the ruin of ours; 
and that is my firm impression. 

“ Have you any facts upon which those 
impressions are grounded ?—I have men- 
tioned that I received private information 
upon the subject, which I could not with 
any degree of honour or propriety divulge. 

“ Then the whole of these impressions 
are grounded upon private information ? 
—No; they are grounded on the former 
circumstances, in addition to private in- 
formation. 

‘“‘ What are the circumstances of their 
conduct to which you refer in speaking 
of the clergy of the present day ?—From 
their great influence over their flocks, I 
am persuaded that no improper conduct 
could originate in their parish without 
their approbation. 

“You think that every single crime 
committed by any Catholics in any parish 
in Ireland must solely be attributed to 
the influence that the parish priest has 
over them ?—I am sure he knows every 
crime committed, from confession, and 
I am sure he could prevent it if it was 
his wish to do so. 

“Do you believe he knows every 
crime before a person goes to confession? 
—How could that be possible? I am 
sure until after confession he could not 
know it; but from the general informa- 
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tion he receives, he will know of things 
going on in the parish. 

“Do you think that the present com- 
bination against tithe is likely to extend 
to other objects ?—Yes, I do; J think it 
will extend to rents very speedily, and 
every species of property. 

“ Do you not think that the present in- 
terference in the letting of farms and the 
management of property is the begin- 
ning of it ?—Already they will not suffer 
any persons to hold lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castlecomer, but with the 
approbation of the Whitefeet. 

“Do you think that a transition to the 
non-payment of rent is very natural ?— 
Yes; I think when one law is infringed 
on with impunity, other laws will neces- 
sarily be infringed. 

“Do you think that the toleration of 
any aggression is a toleration and a 
bounty upon farther aggression? —Yes ; 
I think it excites to it. : 

“Do you think that the present combi- 
nation will proceed, when it has disposed 
of one claim, to settle another ?—I am 
satisfied of it. 

“Do you think that the powers of 
the law which can now be brought to 
bear upon the present combination, are 
sufficient to repress it?-—No, not now; 
if they had been determinately acted on 
in the first instance, they would have 
been sufficient; but 1 think that they 
have gained a head that makes it impos- 
sible to do it now. 

‘You have spoken of the priests being 
at the head of the mobs, and that they 
were actually leading the mobs at that 
time ;.was there any doubt at all about 
it?—Not the least, in the town, nor 
among the Protestants generally of Castle- 
comer, though there is a doubt, it seems, 
in the minds of some of this committee. 

“Was there any doubt expressed by 
any one at the time ?—Not the least un- 
der the sun; it was clear as noon-day. 

“‘ Did anybody at that time doubt that 
the priests could instantly have quashed 
this disturbance at the outset ?—The 
people would not have assembled with- 
out their excitement ; and they could 
have quashed it with as much ease as I 
lay down my hand; gentlemen here may 
not believe what I state, but I am per- 
fectly persuaded of it. 

“Do you conceive there is any simi- 
larity between the present combination, 
which appears to have been entered into 
on the part of the disturbers, and other 
combinations during other disturbed pe- 
riods in 1796 or 1798 ?—I think that the 
present combination is different to 1798 
considerably. 
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“In what respect ?—They were then a 
very mixed body; the commencement 
was with the Presbyterians; it extended 
to some of the Established Church, but 
very few, and when it came into the Ro- 
man Catholic country it was embraced 
by them very warmly; but the present 
combination is among the Roman Catho- 
lics, and it seems to gain ascendency 
in the country, and that the object is to 
gain the property of the Protestant pos- 
sessors, and to make this an independent 
Catholic country ; this is my impression. 

“ What was the object of the tumul- 
tuous meeting at Castlecomer in January 
last >It was to get rid of the tithes. 

“ Was that the beginning of it?—Not 
altogether the commencement ; they had 
assembled in two or three instances be- 
fore; they had assembled at Loughlin 
Bridge and at Dr Butler’s, and at two or 
three other places, I believe; but the 
great assemblage was at the two bridges. 

“ Did the priests appear, from the re- 
sult of that meeting, to have obtained a 
considerably increased dominion over the 
people?—There is not the least doubt 
of it, from the proceedings of that day, 
that their influence over the country was 
paramount; in fact now, except in the 
garrison towns, they are the only legis- 
lators. The Whitefeet laws are enforced 
either by severe beatings, or by attempts 
at assassination or murder, so that the 
common law has no effect whatever. 
Out of the garrison towns the whole of 
the country is under the influence of the 
mob; no gentleman can go out unarmed 
with safety. 

“ Under the influence of that descrip- 
tion of persons you describe as having as- 
sembled at Castlecomer ?—It originated 
from that mob. I think a general com- 
bination has taken place since that, and 
a more dangerous kind of conspiracy has 
originated, 

‘* Of what sort ?—I think that at that 
period the object was to get rid of the 
tithe. Since that their ulterior objects 
are to compel the Protestants to quit the 
country, and to get rid of the English 
connexion. I think the object is separa- 
tion. I think these are the ulterior ob- 
jects that they did not think of in the 
first instance. 

** Do you think that their success upon 
the subject of tithes has encouraged them? 
— Yes, I am sure of it; and that was my 
impression at the time. I should rather 
have put down their apparent success, 
and not have allowed them to acquire a 
new character.” = ~ 


This gentleman was an eyewit- 
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ness to the efforts of the Catholic 
clergy in exciting the efforts of un- 
ruly mobs on various occasions. He 
swears— 


“ Has not Captain Rock’s law against 
tenants coming in been directed against 
every class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Protestants ?—I do not know that; but 
I know the whole is influenced by the Ca- 
tholic priests. 

“« How do you know that ?—By seeing 
them head it, and seeing their influence 
Over them. 

“ How often did you see a priest at the 
head of a mob?—Sizx or eight times in 
different situations. 

* What was it you saw that convinced 
you that the priests were heading the 
mob for mischief ?—I saw them heading 
the mob, and I saw by their signs and 
signals they were accelerating their move- 
ments instead of repressing them. 

“ What were their movements ?—I 
saw them winking and nodding at them, 
and apparently encouraging them. 

“ You think it perfectly possible they 
might be winking at them to disperse 
them ?—I do not think that; indeed the 
whole demeanour was more like exciting ; 
and they could, if they would, have dis- 
persed them at the two bridges. 

Is there any other instance connect- 
ed with their demeanour ?— Yes ; I think 
their whole appearance was hostile. 

** You have told the committee you 
saw one of those priests winking; did 
you see any other particular act done by 
those priests besides the winking—any 
particular act you can state ?—TI saw him 
flourish this way with his hand to the 
people to come (waving his hand) ; I saw 
him do other things that made me think 
he was rather exciting than retarding 
them in their operations. 

** What was the result of a meeting 
when the priest headed the mob in that 
way ?—It ended in giving a consequence 
to the mobility, that induced a great num- 
ber of others that would not to have 
joined them, and to give a solidity and 
strength to their party, and give them a 
character, which in Ireland is every thing. 

“ Did you remain there the whole of 
that time ?—-Yes, I did, till they disper- 
sed.” 


Such has been the terror excited 
by these proceedings that the Pro- 
testants are generally quitting Kil- 
kenny, unless forcibly detained by 
their landlords. The same witness 
adds— 


‘* Have the Protestants in that neigh- 
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bourhood in any numbers emigrated since 
the time of that meeting ?—A very great 
number, and many more are going, and 
those who cannot go are sorry they can- 
not. 

“ Then you think that the Protestants 
who remain in the country continue in 
the country because they cannot afford 
to pay their passage ?—-Not that exactly, 
but because they cannot dispose of their 
property. Many of them could pay their 
passage, but they cannot dispose of their 
property ; for the landlords have said 
they shall not dispose of their farms, and 
there they must remain. 

“ Do you mean to eonvey to this Com- 
mittee that the same persons who are 
combinators against the payment of tithes 
are the persons who, under the name of 
Blackfeet and Whitefeet, have been dis- 
turbing the Queen’s County ?—It is pos- 
sible there may be a different system ; 
but I think in general principle, and in 
the description of people, they are the 
same.” 


With whom the opposition to tithe 
originated, and by whom it was orga- 
nized, is fully known; and to eluci- 
date it, we shall quote an authority 
which the Catholic agitators will 
hardly controvert, that of Dr Doyle. 


“ You have written strongly upon the 
subject of tithe, and in a manner very 
much calculated to influence the judg- 
ment of those who may be influenced, 
either by your writings or the authority of 
the writer? I rejoice that any mem- 
ber of the Committee should think so 
favourably of my writings. 

“Do you not think they were very 
much calculated to move the people? I 
should be a very unfit person to judge of 
any production of my own. 

“ Did it not happen that within your 
diocese this opposition to tithe first com- 
menced, and to which it has been nearly 
as yet confined ? 1 think the first opposition 
to tithe originated in my diocese.—What I 
wrote got into the newspapers, and 
through them into the hands of the bulk 
of the people, and from that period, no 
doubt, my writings may have contributed 
very much to the opposition. Instead, 
however, of endeavouring to exculpate 
myself from this as matter of blame, J 
take no small credit to myself for having 
commenced that opposition, though I regret 
exceedingly that it is attended with disas- 
ters or breaches of the peace. 

“In that work did you not express 
yourself to this effect, that you hoped 
the opposition of the people to tithes 
would be cs lasting as their love of justice ? 
A very happy form of expression which 
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occurred to me, and which I like exceed- 
ingly. 


** You published a pastoral letter after 
this other writing, in which you advise 
the people, though not toa breach of the 
peace, yet by every art and ingenuity in 
their power to prevent the payment of 
tithes? I advised them to exercise their wit 
and ingenuity in that way.—Certainly in 
writing pastorals, I never look to the go- 
vernment asa government. 1 have always 
a view to the peace of the country, ‘and 
the authority of the law. I feel myself 
totally unconnected with government ; aud 
though bound as a subject in duty, to 
give them any support in my power, 
my business in society has no reference to 
them ; 80 that in writing pastorals I look 
only to the interests of religion, and to the 
good of the people over whom I am placed 
Bishop, through the Providence of God.”’* 


Dr Doyle adds, and adds truly, 
that in these famous pastorals, which 
commenced the insurrection against 
tithes, he recommended to the peo- 
ple to abstain from violence and 
outrage. With what success such a 
recommendation was likely to be at- 
tended, we leave those to judge who 
know the fervid character of the 
Irish, and can appreciate the justice 
of the following emphatic statement 
from that very competent witness, 
Sir Hussey Vivian. 


“In offering an opinion on the state 
of Ireland, there is one thing I should 
wish to notice, and that is, the eatraor- 
dinary carelessness of human life amongst 
the lower classes. I have endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to find out whence it 
arises that men who appear so kind in 
their dispositions, so grateful for any lit- 
tle kindness bestowed upon them, as the 
lower class of Irish generally are, should 
exhibit such little apparent reluctance to 
destroy their fellow creatures. I have 
asked the Catholic clergy; I have ex- 
pressed my astonishment that they, who 
have such power and influence over the 
minds of the lower classes, do not pre- 
vent it; but neither they nor others I 
have spoken to on the subject pretend to 
account for it. 

“ Do you not think it may be owing to 
the abject state in which they exist, which 
makes their lives of little value ?—Yes, 
I can understand that as applying to them- 
selves, but not as applying to the lives of 
Other persons; it is a most remarkable 
thing. If you go into their houses, and 
you are kind to them, they appear grate- 
ful beyond measure, and I believe really 
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are so, and yet those very persons would 
have no sort of hesitation in taking up a 
stone and committing murder. The 
cause of this readiness to sacrifice life is 
one of those things that ought to be in- 
quired into, and if possible, the feelings, 
by which they are influenced, eradicated 
from the minds of the people.” 

And it is to this ardent, reckless, 
and impassioned people, so perfectly 
careless of life, and reckless of blood, 
that Dr Doyle addresses the “ pasto- 
ral letter,” exhorting them to “ ex- 
ercise their wit and ingenuity in 
resisting the payment of tithe,” 
and hoping that “their opposition to 
it would be as lasting as their love 
of justice.” It is not surprising that 
after such injunctions, carried into 
effect, as they are proved to have 
been, by the priests heading the 
mobs, the state of Ireland should have 
become so desperate, that, as express- 
ed in the King’s Speech, “ the execu- 
tion of the law has become impracti- 
cable,” and universal anarchy pre- 
vails. 

We might extend these interesting 
quotations to any length; but we 
must forbear, how strongly soever 
we may be impressed with the con- 
viction that the salvation of Ireland, 
possibly the fate of the empire, de- 
pends on a general appreciation of 
the truths they contain. 

The value of this testimony will 
not be duly appreciated, unless it 
is recollected that it was brought for- 
ward by a Whig Committee, and 
came out in answer to questions put 
by Whigs, and from witnesses select- 
ed by them. ,The Committee was 
almost entirely composed of Whigs 
and Agitators. It embraced Mr Stan- 
ley, Sir Henry Parnell, Lord Ebring- 
ton, Mr O’Connell, Lord Killeen, 
Lord Duncannon, the Ear] of Os- 
sory, Mr James Grattan, and all the 
leading gentlemen of the Ministe- 
rial party from Ireland. They took 
the direction in summoning the wit- 
nesses, and the labouring oar in con- 
ducting the examinations, as must be 
evident to every one from the ques- 
tions put, which were generally cal- 
culated, and obviously intended, to 
bring out an answer favourable to 
the proceedings of government. Yet 
from their witnesses and their ques- 
tions has come out the evidence 
which has now in part been detailed. 








* Second Report on Tithes, p. 325. 
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Whoever considers these valuable 
extracts with attention, cannot fail 
of being impressed with the follow- 
ing ales which contain the prinei- 
ples on which alone the pacification 
of ireland can be effected. 

1. That prior to the political agi- 
tation which the Whigs and Agitators 
have raised up of late years fur party 

oses, especially to force Ca- 
tholic Emancipation upon a reluctant 
legislature, the disturbances of :Ire- 
land, how great and distressing so- 
ever, had never acquired a political 
character, or become formidable to 
the-stability of the empire; butarose 
only from local causes, and diseon- 
teuts owing to the administration of 
landed property, 
(2. That when Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was urged as the great means-of 
overthrowing the Tory administra- 
tion, the. Whigs and Agitators took 
advantage of the fiery spirit which 
these local grievances had occasion- 
ed, and turned it into the new chan- 
nel of political discontent ; and crea- 
ted a complete organization through- 
out the Catholic party to the Jast 
degree formidable to any regular 
government, gidi 
3..That when it was found ‘that 
Emancipation was a mere delusion, 
and no practicable benefit had ac- 
crued from it to the people, ‘their 
discontents and exasperation rapidly 
increased, and under the guidance of 
the Agitators, were directed to fresh 
demands, the extinction of tithes, 
and the repeal of the Union: - - 

4. That in exciting this new insur- 
rection the people were stimulated 
by the direct advice and exhortations 
of their dignified clergy ; and pro- 
ceeded on a system directed, orga- 
nized, and completed by the Agtt - 
tors ; and that in arraying these un- 
happy_persons in this manner in 
direct’ hostility to the. government, 
they are morally responsible for the 
terrible consequences which have 
ensued from what they knew of the 
impetuous passions of the people 
with, whom they had to deal, and 
their total disregard of human life. 

5.:That the weakness of Govern- 
ment, in rewarding and patronising 
the Agitators, and doing nothing to 
suppress. the insurrection in its com- 


mencement, have -brought: it: to its - 


present unexampled height,! when, 
by their. own-admission, sanguinary 
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measures must be resorted to, and 
the most violent steps adopted, to 
stifle a state of anarchy which threat- 
ens the empire with dissolution. 

6. That the ultimate object of all 
this disorder and organization is to 
establish the Catholic religion, di- 
vide the church lands, resume the 
forfeited estates, and massacre the 
Protestants, or drive them out of the 
country, ‘and establish a separate 
ee pet in close alliance with 

rance. 

7. ‘That the only chance of pre- 
serving the empire from dismember- 
ment, is instantly to put down this 
atrocious system of agitation, and 
deprive the Irish for a time of those 
political rights, which they have 
shewn themselves unfit to enjoy, and 
employed only to their own and their 
neighbours’ ruin. 

18, That such a-system requires a 
firm and resolute executive, and can 
never be carried into effect with any 
chance of success, unless it is based 
on the cordial co-operation of the 
Protestants and yeomanry; a body 

inst whom no disorders have 
been. proved; whose interests and 
affections are identified with tasse 
of Great Britain; and whose con- 
duct, under the most trying circum- 
stances, when deserted by the Go- 
vernment, and assailed by the Ca- 
tholics, has been at once dignified, 
humane, and heroic. 

9. That the Catholic priests have 
shewn themselves unworthy mem- 
bers of a Christian Church ; reckless 
and audacious agitators, who have 
not scrupled to set a nation en fire 
to gratify their spiritual and tempo- 
ral ambition, and are answerable to 
God and man for the unnumbered 
crimes which have been committed, 
in the frantic career into which they 
have impelled their flocks, and all 
the blood which may require to be 
shed before the restoration of order 
is effected. 

10. That having done’ this to re- 
press the disorders of Ireland, Go- 
vernment must instantly proceed 
with some really healing and benefi- 
cial measures ; and that of these the 
very first is to remodel} the admini- 
stration of the criminal law; take its 
execution, ina great measure, out of 
the hands: of local magistrates, 
and» establish a system of vigorous 


r~prosecution by “public attthofities, 
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whose operations never are suspend- 
ed, similar to that which has so 
long been in operation, with such 
admirable effects, in the northern 
part of Great Britain. 

The state of things is growing so 
rapidly worse in Ireland under the 
anarchy which, under the agitation 
of their demagogues, and the weak- 
ness of their government, has grown 
up to so extraordinary a height, that 
the preceding picture, highly colour- 
ed as it is, now falls greatly short of 
the truth. To demonstrate this, we 
shall transcribe the catalogue of 
crimes reported to Sir Hussey Vi- 
vian in 1830, and contrast them with 
the list, furnished by Mr Stanley, 
from the two counties of Queen’s 
and Kilkenny alone, within the last 
twelve months.* 

We are by no means insensible to 
the many real evils of Ireland, and 
shall, in succeeding Numbers, exa- 
mine the causes of the prevailing 
distress, and the means by which it 
may be alleviated. Of these, the 
establishment of poor’s laws, and of 
a vigorous system of government, 
werks calculated to give bread to 
thusv who are dispossessed of their 
farms, and relieve them from the 
grievous distress to which they are 
now subjected on such an event, 
form the most conspicuous. But 
these are too important subjects to 
be attempted in this paper. 

In the terrible state to which Whig 


Ireland. 
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agitation, Catholic ambition, and Mi- 
nisterial weakness, have reduced this 
unhappy country, there is no open- 
ing for hope, which we can see, but 
in the vigour, patriotism, and cou- 
rage of the Protestant party, and the 
admirable organization which they 
have attained under the direction of 
the Conservative Society. The names 
of the founders and leaders of that 
noble establishment deserve to be 
enrolled in the records of their coun- 
try’s fame. The able and patriotic 
Mr George A. Hamilton was the first 
country gentleman who joined it, 
and as such richly deserves the elo- 
quent eulogium pronounced on him’ 
by Mr Boyton; and his example has 
been followed now by almost all the 
patriotic or noble of the land. In 
their patriotism and energy, is to be 
found the last sheet-anchor of their 
distracted country in the tempest of 
revolution ; and we rejoice to find, 
from the altered tone and intentions 
of Government on Irish affairs, that 
they are at length awakened, in 
words at least, to a sense of the only 
means which remain for the salva- 
tion of the country ; and if they once 
embrace the right feelings, they can- 
not fail soon to enter into a cordial 
union with the intrepid party who 
have so long, and with so little ex- 
ternal aid, stemmed the progress of 
disaster in their country. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 8, 1833. 





* From July 1831, to August 1832. 
In Leinster province, including Kilkenny, 
Queen’s 
County, Wicklow, Meath, and Lowth, 


Wexford, Carlow, Kildare, 


24 Murders. 
106 Persons shot at. 


26 Acts of Incendiarism. 
27 Cattle maimed. 
J 116 Houses attacked. 


35 Houses robbed of Arms, 


To English readers, this appears a pretty formidable catalogue for a single pro- 
vince in one year; but it sinks into nothing, compared with that which Mr Stanley 
has reported of Queen’s County and Kilkenny alone for the last twelve months, 


Kilkenny, 1832. 
Murders, . ° ° ° 32 . . . 
Houses Burnt, . ‘ . 34 Burnings and Burglaries, . 
Burglaries, . ‘ 519 Malicious Injuries, ° 
Houghing Cattle, ; é 36 Serious Assaults, 
Serious Assaults, ° ° 178 


60 
626 
115 
209 


The Hon. Member added, “ That this list, frightful as it is, contained only a 
small portion of the offences which had been committed against the law, and were 
reported to the police and the other authorities. He would ask the House, whether 
he law was obeyed, when those who were the victims of the outrages suffered in 
ilence, and refused to become prosecutors, from the fear of being denounced enemies 
© their couutry ?"—Debate on Address, Feb. 5, 1833. 
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Waren our dearest interests are 
risked upon the issue of a “ perilous 
experiment ;” when fear and a thrill- 
ing sense of insecurity drive cheer- 
fulness from our hearths, and sleep 
from our beds; and the hope of safety 
restsupon sacrifice, and therefore un- 
willingly admitted, and upon break- 
ing asunder the sacred bonds that 
have linked us to kindred, friends, 
and country,—and we loek abroad 
into the wilderness of the world for 
an uncertain, and at best an unen- 
deared shelter, it is no wonder if 
powerless indignation against the 
authors of the calamity is succeeded 
by entreaty, and in our despondency 
of other means, we appeal to the 
very persons who seem engaged to 
effect our ruin. The victim in his 
last agony entreats mercy even at 
the hands of the merciless assassin. 
We reason with the unreasonable, 
and would sway the insane by giving 
‘them credit for judgment. Nor is 
this a time to tax an individual effort 
with vanity. I feel that it is my home 
that may be invaded, my property 
that may be legally plundered; that 
it is myself may be persecuted, under 
the popular ban, for my political épi- 
nions ; that in a revolution that I see 
more than probable, my own flesh 
and blood, my children, helpless fe- 
males, may be worse than destitute— 
though of the class of the people—a 
proscribed race to be hunted to tor- 
ture and death by a fiendish rabble. 
These fears will obtain pity from 
some, (whose incredulity is a noble 
eulogy upon our old constitution, ) 
and ridicule or affected contempt 
from the many. But I cannot shut 
my eyes to the horrors of the first 
French Revolution, nor can I possi- 
bly exaggerate the miseries suffered 
by thousands of my own and my 
children’s condition. I know from 
the history of the world, and parti- 
cularlyofthat Revolution, that cruelty 
is progressive ; and that mankind are 
not aware to what point of savage- 
ness and atrocity their own natures 
are capable of being directed, Lam 
not deceived, because the surface of 
the earth does not still shew) unbu- 
Tied the bones of the thousands’mas- 
sacred in those bloody days, ner be- 
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cause their cities and towns still have 
the common stir of life in their 
streets, andthe green of tree and her- 
bage is still smiling on their land. 
External nature does not exhibit the 
past agonies of the dead. But still 
the record is written; history re- 
mains the monument of the buried, 
and our admonition; and if it do 
not shew us such horrid spectacle 
as the Roman Legions beheld when, 
six years after the defeat of Varus, 
they broke in upon the scene of mas- 
sacre of their countrymen, it will 
still paint enough to make us shud- 
der, and reflect upon the principles 
by the practical force of which hu- 
manity has been rendered thus fero- 
cious. [know what France—but afew 
years before, happy France, the land of 
amenity and cheerfulness — acted, 
witnessed, and suffered; and I see 
no charm in the character of England 
that will protect us if we follow the 
same principles. I believe the po- 
pulace of this country may be ren- 
dered as cruel, as bloody-minded as 
the same class were in France. I 
believe no country has any real pro- 
tection from the natural violence of 
man, capable of frightful exaggera- 
tion, but its government, its consti- 
tution ; and it is to the altered charac- 
ter of our own, that I confess I look 
with indescribable fears. I am not 
duped by the late comparative calm 
after our tempestuous struggle. We 
wait but as spectators, seated in ex- 
pectation of the drawing up of the 
curtain ; our deeper interest, the 
agitation of our passions, will be bet- 
ter exhibited when the action of the 
important drama, be it tragedy or 
otherwise, shall commence. My 
worst apprehensions are still alive 
within me. Yet would I make an ap- 
peal, a last appeal,—I say a last, be- 
cause I am convinced that the fate of 
England is in the hands of the 'pre- 
sent Parliament, and I am convinced 
from all history, that a further indul- 
gence in democratic principles must 
overthrow every valued institution, 
and the very name of our limited 
monarchy. [ appeal to all conjunc- 
tively, and to each separate estate of 


the realm, / May they well consider 
their real position, why they are 60 
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placed—not for themselves alone, 
but for their country, and through 
their country for themselves. They 
are responsible to God and their 
country for their high trust, and may 
they exercise itas men who must give 
an account of their stewardship. I 
make my appeal to King, Lords, and 
Commons, for they still exist in form, 
and I will commence with the last, 
as that estate from which aggression 
wren y threatened and expect- 
ed. 

In a meg, this body, I must 
preface thus. If I could help my- 
self, I would not acknowledge your 
authority to legislate. For I must 
remind you of facts. Your title is 
derived from a suicidal Parliament, 
acknowledging its own legislatorial 
incompetence—and even that Par- 
liament was collected by means I 
must ever think unconstitutional, by 
the basest intimidation, by before 
unheard-of exercise of ministerial 
influence; while the sober voice, and 
power of election in great bodies of 
the people were kept down by arm- 
ed infuriated mobs. But let that pass. 
The same base arts have been prac- 
tised in your election, and too many 
of you are not representatives to 
consult for the good of the whole 
community, but delegates of Politi- 
cal Unions, declared to be illegal, yet 
left by the Whig Ministry, for their 
own party ends, in the full exercise 
of their usurped power. Yet even 
then, as a Reform Parliament, you 
have not been established without a 
violation of another estate of the 
realm, who, unforced, would never 
have sanctioned the law by which 
you stand congregated ; many, there- 
fore, think that you want that consti- 
tutionally legal sanction that ought to 
render you a Parliament. Thus 
again they think your title defective. 

But there you are in Parliament 
assembled, though many think esta- 
blished by a tyranny, to legislate for 
us, and we must submit. 

Thus constituted, I know a large 
part of you to be pledged to obey 
the dictation of societies, the leaders 
of which, in times of wholesome 
Government, would have been tried, 
perhaps hanged, for treason. From 
such of you it would be madness to 
expect any thing good ;) a waste of 
words to remonstrate. You are, how- 
ever, miserably deceived, if you think 
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your own safety one jot more secure 
than that of those you may be willing 
to doom to destruction. You your- 
selves form too many competitions, 
and out of your class these are more 
numerous, ad infinitum, to supplant 
you in the career of democratic 
ambition. The ready way of sup- 
planting is by setting aside, nor will 
your rivals be nice in the manner; 
and when you fall, you will meet 
with no sympathy, but the execra- 
tions of the people as the perpetrators 
of evil. 

There is among you a Conservative 
bedy ; to them I need not appeal; 
they will do their duty, and L trust 
and believe there will be now no 
trimming, no wavering among them. 
The rest of you are new, or Ministe- 
rial Whigs. With you party is all. 
For how can I think you moved by 
any other spirit, when your acts are 
diametrically opposed to the former 
published sentiments of the most 
talented of you, and organs of your 
party, and to your opinions even now 
owned in private? It is from this 
dream of party security I would have 
you to awake, ere by your acquies- 
cence in revolutionary schemes, you 
involve yourselves and every interest 
in the country in one common ruin. 
¥ou hate the Tories, and your hatred 
wars against your interest. It is un- 
questionably your interest, and your 
honour is deeply concerned in it, to 
attach yourselves as much as possible 
to the Conservatives, that you may 
make available their sure aid against 
the enemies of the monarchy. Those 
enemies, whom you have hitherto ta- 
ken as your masters, as you have been 
coarsely reminded by their paper 
The Times. You have allowed them 
to put the saddle on your backs, and 
their hard bit in your mouths, and 
you have not power of yourselves to 
shake them off, and they can use both 
whip and spur, and boast that they 
gall your sides. But if you are dis- 
posed to take your stand, and in sin- 
cerity accept, adopt the good sense 
and good intentions of the Conserva- 
tives, who have really no present 
ambition to supplant you in office, 
you may obtain a power, which, 
though I think you ili deserve, I for 
one shall rejoice to see in your 
handsio) © 0% Jo! 

You are fully forewarned as to the 
dangerous points-to-which you will 
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be urged. Against a// of these you 
must make a resolute stand. . They 
are the downfall of the Church, the 
abrogation of the CornLaws, sacrifice 
of the, Colonies, destruction of Cor- 
porations, and the Ballot. 

With the downfall of the Church, 
you must know, there will be anend 
to the Monarchy,and it is for that very 
end that it is urged upon you. by the 
destructive Republicans. With the 
degradation of the Church, will be 
the degradation of the Monarchy, 
and of the Peerage; and England, for 
a time, however unfit for the change, 
will be a republic, and perhaps, as 
such, wholly and entirely such, for 
a short period, more strong and 
sound than a justly limited monar- 
chy mutilated; and this will recon- 
cile many friends of the Monarchy 
to that change. But this, as is the 
fate of all republics, that are really 
such, not in name but in fact, will 
be succeeded by the vilest demo- 
cracy, ever outrageous in its bloody 
tyranny, in its time to be succeeded 
by a military despotism. I believe this 
to be the natural succession, after the 
first destruction has been effected, 

The Church is so interwoven with 


the general ties that bind and secure 
all property, that in effecting its 
downfall, or its degradation, you must 
infringe upon the great law of pro- 
perty, and thereby admit a principle 


that must, if pursued, lead to con- 
fiscation; and it is important for you 
to consider, that you will never per- 
suade the people to a belief that this 
conduct towards the Church is not 
intended as a punishment, a proscrip- 
tion, for the political opinions of the 
clergy. Are you prepared to estab- 
lish such precedent, such law of pro- 
scription, of punishment; and will 
pone own estates, some of them per- 

former Church plunder, and 
held on Church tenures, which you 
may condemn as invalid, be safe 
rom the principle which you are 
called upon. to apply to the acting, 
the working Church? 

E, say, nothing of such a contem- 
plated interference being an irreli- 
gious act, and in the highest degree 
demoralizing in its effect... You have 
so long borne, enmity to.the Estab- 
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these consequences, I say, simply, 
look to the titles of your estates. I 
know it isa doctrine you have long 
encouraged, that the property of the 
Church is public property, and may 
therefore be resumed. You may use 
this doctrine, in your enmity, to raise 
a cry against, and intimidate the 
clergy, who have always conscienti- 
ously opposed you, but you do not, 
and cannot believe, that it has any 
foundation of truth or justice. 

You now that tithes and other 
Church property were never a grant 
from Parliament, and, therefore, can- 
not be resumed. Force may usurp, 
seize, but not resume what it never 
gave. Such property were grants 
to the clergy by the original proprie- 
tors of the Jands ; have been acknow- 
ledged, sanctioned, and protected by 
the laws of Parliaments. But Par- 
liaments gave them not, nor had the 
right to give, nor can have the right 
to take away. Nay, you have no 
more right even to change this pro- 
perty, or any part of it, for another, 
than you have to compel Mr Coke 
to give his property to Mr Hunt, or 
Mr Cobbett, or Mr Hume, because 
it is convenient for them to have it; 
and to take in lieu thereof any other 
property, or perhaps an annuity from 
the Funds. 

But there is a very large body 
most deeply interested in the preser- 
vation of the Church in all rights 
and privileges, whom, as the tide 
runs, it may be dangerous to injure, 
—the poor. How will the cry,“ Let 
those pay the Church who want its 
offices’ suitthem? They now have 
all the advantages, and they are 
many, without paying one farthing. 
They have resident clergy spending 
their incomes amongst them, ready 
with their means, their example, and 
their personal attendance, who are at 
the sick man’s bedside, and then the 
eye of the poor man blesses the cler- 
gyman. You will perhaps say that you 
mean not to effect a downfall of the 
Church; but look well, that your 
confidence that, such downfall will 
not be effected by your measures, be 
not founded in mere conceit, ere 
ig the necessity for the “ perilous 
eaRenie nts, Who are they who 
demand it? Not the tithe-payers, 


ut,the city demagogues and union- 
Speen A pas f and desire the 
mischief, 


, because, they have no, fe- 
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ljgion, hate it with a deaily hatred, 
and cry “ down with it! down with 
it, even to the ground!” detest the 
pure unoffending clergy, as the un- 
just citizen who condemned to death 
Aristides, because he was allowed 
to be just. They know that the up- 
rooting religion will prepare the 
way more surely for the democracy 
they do mean to establish. Will not 
the poor consider themselves rob- 
bed with ‘the clergy, robbed of their 
dearest property, their rights, a word 
of so large acceptation, and so wild- 
ly rng, or by the demagogues ? 
for the diabolical attempts of the 
press have not yet rooted religion 
from the hearts and affections of the 
agricultural population. You say 
you have no such intentions; but 
are you sure you are not under 
masters who have, and will do their 
utmost to drive you to this accom- 
plishment ? 

I repeat that the agricultural po- 
pulation wish no alteration, their 
names are used by an evil press, 
town demagogues, some designing 
dissenters and unionists ; but collect 
the wishes of farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers fairly, and I am con- 
fident you will find they demand no 
change,—that they dread and fear it ; 
and well they may, for they will be 
the greatest sufferers. The labourer 
says, “ I pay nothing for my church, 
and have it to go to; and the clergy- 
man is my benefactor, my friend ;” 
the farmer says, “ With whom can I 
make a better bargain than with the 
parson? I know how much more! 
pay my landlord for lands that are 
tithe-free, and I donot want Govern- 
ment collectors who will take the 
full value.” 

The real attack is upon religion ; 
and ‘I assume that the first change 
you effect, will ultimately lead to the 
confiscation of Church property,— 
and from that inevitably to other 
confiscation. When your masters, 
“ the people,” falsely called, have 
obtained a Parliamentary sanction 
to their dogma that Church property 
is public property, and you shall 
have, under theit direction acting 
upon it, made the, distribution at- 


cording to your discretion, will they 


not find th & of th 
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the law which justifies ‘@ more’ equa. 
ble distribution’ of the one} will jus- 
tify and demaiid a more’ equal’ dis- 
tribution of the other? Will they not 
then soon discover that’ aristocratic 
wealth is injurious to’ the ‘people, 
and find a precedent at hand for con- 
venient mulcts ? For remember that 
the whole income ‘of the 26 Bishop-~ 
rics put together is under L.165,000, 
(it is easy to ‘find many a two ‘do- 
zen of commoners whose’ incomes 
amount to more, and offer atv equal- 
ly tangible temptation, ) and that few 
of these, except twelve of ‘the best, 
from the necessary expénses ‘atten- 
dant on the office and station, pay 
their own expenses. But your eto- 
nomists attempt a nice distinction, 
for which they have their secret ob- 
ject. Church property is an unfixed 
property, they say; not like an estate 
devolving from father to children, 
but distributable among uncertain 

ersons, therefore the public, there- 

ore disposable for the public. Now 
this principle, if admitted, will sweep 
all corporation funds, all charitable 
funds for uncertain persons, into 
those rapacious hands. The estates 
bequeathed for alms-houses for the 

oor must then be confiscated, and 

niversity foundations. 

But Church property is magnified 
into a mine of wealth wherewith to 
pay the national debt; or if that ho- 
nesty can be avoided, to furnish all 
expenses of government. Now the 
amount is not worth mentioning. By 
calculations made from returns laid 
before Parliament, it is certain that 
in 1812, when’ wheat was L.12' per 
quarter, the whole income of paro- 
chial clergy from tithes, and land ‘in 
lieu of tithes, was L.2,046,457, 0s. 54d. 
And in 1803, wheat at L.3, 19s. 2d. 

er quarter, the whole income was 
Pi 694,991, 6s, 72d.,- and cannot ‘be 
so much now. This sum divided 
among the parishes would give’ to 
each clergyman about L.150 pera n- 
num. ere are 11,342 livings ‘in 
England and Wales, not four livings 
worth L.4000, not thirty in’ all in 
land worth 1.2000 a-year, 4361 
der L.150 each, 4 

~The’ total ‘amount of Cathedral 
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conferring merely honorary titles. 
Sum up all these together, bishvp- 
rics, tithes, and cathedral property, 
it amounts to little more than 
L.2,000,000 ; and if this sum was di- 
vided, unjustly abolishing Deans, and 
Chapters, and Bishops, among all the 
ma ese each clergyman would 
arely receive L.200 a-year. 

Then, calculate the expenses ne- 
cessarily attendant on clerical edu- 
cation; that preparation without 
which not even a poor curacy ean be 
obtained, much less a living, which, 
to many never falls, and to few be- 
fore thirty years of age; the expen- 
ses of an education that ensures to 
the poor competent teachers, and 
diffuses its kindly and polishing in- 
fluence among those classes that 
have little communication with the 
higher; and you will find that the 
clergyman, perhaps generally speak- 
ing, might have purchased a better 
annuity forhismoney. Then again, 
in fair honesty tell the people, that if 
there be, as you say, prizes, good 
things in the Church, that they are 
not hereditary, but are generally, or 
may in a gréat measure be made to 
be, the rewards of the learning and 
piety of the middle and lower among 
themselves. They are not prizes in 
a chance lottery, and if they were,the 
chances would be to the people ; 
but they are generally rewards, and 
the necessary preparation and quali- 
fication for order provides, as well 
as human means can devise—and if 
not, let the wisdom of the legislature 
be directed to that point—that those 
on whom the prizes fall shall be fit 
to receive them, and the public be- 
nefit by the acceptance. 

But the “Church of England” is 
likewise the Church in Ireland, and 
let not the predicament ofthe Church 
there induce you, while you pro- 
fess to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, to give such a precedent to 
the Repealers for annulling it as you 
must do, if you sanction the abroga- 
tion of the fundamental law of that 
Union, the recognition of one and the 
same Church in all its rights and pri- 
vileges. If you are repealers for the 
Chareh, youcannot complain ifothers 
are r rs for the State. Itis said 
to be'the intention of Earl Grey to 
bring in a bill, making it high trea- 
son to @ the repeal of the 
Union ; with what face can he do 
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this, and preface the act by the an- 
nulment of its fundamental article? 
But it will become you honestly and 
boldly to tell the people what you 
know to be the origin of this state of 
things in Ireland? Why the Church 
is there so audaciously and systema- 
tically attacked, and how the weak- 
ness or mistaken policy of Govern- 
ment has emboldened, and brought 
into fearful power, the priesthood 
and Catholic population ? Would it 
not be honest to tell the people from 
your seats in Parliament, that such 
has been the zeal and pious toil of 
the Protestant clergy in [reland, as- 
sisted by Protestant Education and 
Bible Societies, and the building of 
churches, that the superstitions of 
Catholicism were yielding to the 
gospel light and spirit of truth ; that 
the priests became alarmed, as with 
the superstitions must fall their 
power and advantage? Like the 
priests of old, “ the rulers, eld- 
ers, and scribes,” “the high priest, 
and as many as were of the kind- 
red of the High Priest, were gathered 
together,” and “beholding the man 
healed, and standing among them, 
they could say nothing against it;” 
and “conferred among themselves, 
saying, what shall we do to these 
men ? for that indeed a notable mira- 
cle has been done by them is mani- 
fest to all, and we cannot deny it;” 
“but that it spread no further among 
the people, let us straitly threaten 
them, that they speak henceforth no 
more in this name; and they com- 
manded them not to speak at all nor 
teach in the name of Jesus.” The 
man healed was the sight they could 
not bear, of oldas now. They feared 
their Dagon would fal! on his face, 
before the presence of the ark, with 
the loss of head and hands. They 
knew how easily their congregations 
were to be inflamed; they turnedthem 
from religion to politics, they preach- 
ed not even their traditions, but se- 
dition, and bloodthirsty systematic 
villainy from the very altars; held out 
to the poor, whom they had render- 
ed poorer and more wretched by 
their agitation, prospects of the pos- 
session of estates, enjoyment of pro- 
perty, and directed their first attack, 
asa necessary preliminary step, on 
tithes, the surest. defeat of their op- 
ponents ; and upon the Protestant 
clergy, whose property was to be 
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plunder, lawful’ plunder. Left 
free from agitation, the mass of the 
people would be converted to the 
Protestant faith; no matter, then, if 
agitation produce robbery, murder, 
and cruelties that would disgrace the 
veriest savages. They must be irri- 
tated by constant agitation, kept up 
to their execrable works by the most 
infamous promises. The price of 
blood was proclaimed. And in this 
mischief, the Catholic priesthood 
met with more than government 
protection ; they felt encouragement. 
The Protestants alone were. dis- 
couréged, Bible education almost 
prohibited, the Protestant magistracy 
insulted and degraded, law and the 
fear of it setaside, universal terrorism 
established; lawless perjured inso- 
lence and wickedness predominant, 
And it is to these scoundrels, with a 
vain hope that you can reconcile 
the fiends by the sacrifice, that you 
would yield up the rights and privi- 
leges of the Church, made one, by the 
bond of the Union, wiin the Church 
of England? And you think that agi- 
tation will then cease, and that you 
can conquer an insatiable spirit, by 
yielding in part to its demands? that 
you can extinguish flame by feeding 
it with fuel ? 

The demon well knows his king- 
dom to be insecure, until there is a 
total separation from, or extinction 
of Protestantism... 

General plunder, perhaps general 
massacre, for so it has been, may be 
now in the schemes of the rebels. 

Infidels, anarchists, and republi- 
cans, in England, will be glad to 
adopt what part of the precedent in 
Ireland suits their views, and in their 
time by similar agitation, and per- 
haps similar results, give the last 
blow to our mutilated empire. The 
Fiend of the Fisherman, escaping from 
his glass case, will sweep across the 
Channel in his expanded volume of 
smoke, assume on this land some 
hew gigantic form; and then what 
power will charm him back into his 
prison, and sink him again in the 
deep? 

You have now to grapple manfully 
With rebellion, to yield nothing ; and 
you will be responsible for all: the 
dreadful consequences, if you shew 
further impotence, and put not-forth 
your insulted strength: You amust 
secure the Catholic pepulation.from 
the Catholic priesthood; you must 
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suppress agitation; and the Protestant 
seed, which has been, and will be 
again widely scattered, will spring up 
and give increase. This you must en- 
courage, and the blessing of God will 
reward your, labours;—a contrary 
conduct will be your crime, and your 
punishment. Be not deceived—the 
Churches of England and Ireland are 
one. . The blow that levels the one 
will, level the, other.. I know that, 
ultimately, the.‘ gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her.” Her tem- 
ary removal or degradation may 
e permitted in punishment of a 
guilty. nation. 

Your tyrant masters of the Unions 
will likewise demand of you the ab- 
regation of the Corn Laws—and to 
this they will mainly be instigated 
by two motives. They hate the aristo- 
eracy, all aristocratic distinction, and 
will go great lengths to injure the 
great landholders in their property ; 
they will do what they can to bur- 
then it with taxation, and reduce its 
value; and in their selfish and short- 
sighted pelicy, they will demand 
cheap bread, simply because they do 
not grow it. They have been en- 
couraged in theirselfishness, and have 
been taught that they might enrich 
themselves by the villainous game 
of “beggar my neighbour.” Knowin 
this system must lead to the desire 
confusion, the republicans and an- 
archists have by all means promoted 
it, and dignified their impudent dog- 
mas with the title of philosophy. 
But I said, it is a selfi shand short- 
sighted policy. The manufacturer’s 
best customer is his home customer ; 
he is the safest. Effect the ruin, or 
curtail the means of the agriculturist, 
the great home customer, and where 
in the end will shopkeeper and ma- 
nufacturer be? The manufacturer 
will look in vain tomarkets whose real 
interests, or compulsion of Govern- 
ments, or high duties, may keep him 
out of, and he will have either lost or 
injured his best and readiest. . But 
this is not all. Even those classes, 
the agriculturists, will not, with, the 

tience expected of them, suffer 

ong. The operatives and manufae- 
turers have now the greatest facili 
in combining against the farmer,land- 
holder, and agricultural labourer ; 
but necessity, distrust, and engen- 
dered hostility, may teach the art. of 
combining, and create facilities for 
the purpose among the latter also. 
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They, may. be, taught by their ene- 
mies, and it.is they should be 
their own countrymen !, The farmers 
and their labourers begin to be alive 
to their interests, and to form them- 
selves into, societies and clubs of 
protection. They have hitherto seen 
their, ricks and barns burnt by re- 
volutionists, with a patience it has 
required all the art of the Reformers 
to keep in.good trim. .But they now 
suspect, there was more in the plots 
than they were made uainted 
with; a few,more barns and houses 
burnt over their heads, under-the ery 
of “ cheap bread,” may.drive them 
to meetings, and retaliation where 
they find the cry raised; and Eng- 
land may have, after the example of 
Ireland, her “ Volunteers,’ and ma- 
nufactories may blaze. The town 
operative mobs may again rush forth 
with their revolutionary banners to 
set fire to the castles, mansions, and 
farms of the aristocratic landowner ; 
and the farmer and labourer see 
no security for themselves in that. 
The work of demolition is a fearful 
thing, and the cry of “ cheap bread” 
may be driven back to the manufac- 
tory in irresistible flames; and. the 
injured, insulted country population 
carry their firebrands into the towns, 
and to the very ships that shall con- 
vey the foreign corn to our. shores. 
I know this cannot be of long con- 
tinuance while there is law, (and 
pray that it may never be, for it is 
dreadful to contemplate, the. very 
possibility should be a warning,) 
but democratic license may attain a 
violence that may defy law. If in- 
terest is perpetually set against in- 
terest, class against class, (under a 
good. government they are but one 
interest,) the nation must. become 
bands opposing each other, and too 
many will be robbers, plunderers, 
and incendiaries, to be suppressed 
by nothing but the strong hand of 
military law and despotism, a dicta- 
torship to be hailed as a mercy, and 
je upon the people, made willing 
by the necessity, 

,These.are views, of wretchedness, 
but,they are the exact, consequence 
of measures that have been so opera- 
tive in, France, and which we appear 
too much inclined to pursue... Sach 
is the natural course of selfish, suss 
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dered, self-called philosophers, who 
very sapiently and graciously. enter- 
tain the abrogation of the Corn Laws; 
but I have never been able to under- 
stand how their minds can be duped 
by their reasoning. They appear to 
have lain in bed the greater part of 
their lives, and dreamed of human 
society.. They know not what it is. 
They take the oddest whims and 
fancies for wisdom. Sir H. Parnell 
asserts that the country will save 
L..12,000,000 a-year by abolishing the 
Corn Laws! What! at no loss to 
any ? Yes,he admits the landowners 
will. be té some extent sufferers; 
that many lands will be out of cul- 
tivation ; but mever mind, proprietors 
will be the only sufferers, and some 
must be sacrificed, (and will they 
not lose exactly this L.12,000,000 ?) 
But what dees he say of the farm- 
ers and the labourers thrown out, 
and the capital no longer so em- 
ployed? “O rem incredibilem”’— 
so much the better, they are all to 

o to the manufactory. The manu- 
acturer, wonderful word, is. con- 
verted by instantaneous metamor- 
phosis from the rough hide, with an 
exultation as if he were the Great 
Mogul of the Cotton Empire,—the 
real “ Monarch of all he surveys!” 
Here isa knowledge of human na- 
ture, particularly of the habits of the 
agriculturist! The robust farmer, 
with, his sturdy and colossal stride 
across his furrows, and with lusty 
lungs that emulate the bellowing of 
his own bulls, to be chained down to 
a.loom and wheels and spinning- 
jennies, to be kicked, perhaps, by the 
asinine boofs of the puniest, and cuf- 
fed for his inexperience by the slip- 
per of some dwindled abortion of 
the Political Union, that will threaten 
him into submission by the mention 
of committee or inquisition! Over- 
pamnetion is of course an impossi- 

ility.. “ The castles in the air” 
have their inmates to be supplied, 
and, living on air, want not to be fed, 
and will, take off the stock wonder- 
fully, and steam may reach the meon, 
and sublunar_ markets: scarcely, be 
thought.of. *Tis the,most egregious 
and. consummate folly that ever dis- 
graced the human brain. It invests 
pp rengareioe wisdom theischool 
of Laputa, and, projectors of Lagado, 


who, while.their projects were-zi- 
pening toiperfection, hadnothingselse 
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country lie~miserably waste, and 
the more they failed'were the more 
violently bent on prosecuting their 
absurdities.: These our philosophers 
are worthy of precedence in the 
court of Queen Whims, and to be 
fed gratuitously on categories and 
abstractions all the rest of their lives. 

I do trust, that, as: you must see 
the folly of those schemes, you 
will advance one 8 further, and 
see that it is wickedness that will 
urge you to gratify these incurable 
philosophers ; and that it will be ‘un- 
pardonable in you to yield to the 
selfish clamour of your present 
masters—and a wretched policy too 
—for they will bring the punishment 
on you, when they. find that you 
have injured them, by attending to 
their demands.» But if they now 
prevail on you to accede to their 
views in this respect, they see that 
shipping will be wanted to convey 
all this foreign corn, to feed Eng- 
Jand with, to our shores; certain, of 
course, that foreign nations will let 
us have at all times, peace or war, 
this' corn, and allow our vessels’ to 
bring it. ‘The Colonies now employ 
shipping; therefore, that shipping 
may be to spare, you must sacrifice 
the Colonies, and yield to the fana- 
tic’s wicked cry for emancipation of 
slaves, though it lead to the certain 
ruin of the b ae women massacre of the 
whites, and destruction of the ne- 
groes by the hands of each other. 
And then, though seven millions of 
exported manufactures and import 
duties be the loss, the shipping, they 
fondly think; may be employed in 
their new corn trade. But no'such 
vessels will ever be so employed, 
nor will foreign Powers then allow 
it, to save all the Whig Philosophers 
and Political Economists in the em- 
pire from starvation.- The Colonies 
will. be gone, manufacturers ruin- 
ed, innumerable and therefore the 
more starving, as they are become 
by the addition of the loom-driving 
farmers. The agriculturist, in this 
case, has been ruined, our suprema- 
cy at sea annihilated,—and cooped 
up in: our island; «the ‘ination of 
shopkeepers” will have neither cuss 
tomers nor breadsciue 90) 2908 T, 
| talk not to: you now of the injus- 
tice to the Colonies; that‘horrid word 
has been hid (out of ¢ight, covered 
by -the’ mantle! .of ‘fanaticism! ‘and 
there’ are state! réagons of the new 
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philosophy, why it should be called 
sanctity and’ righteousness.’* You 
may so call’ it, but you will mean 'ex- 
pediency.' But'I tell you, that when 
your Colonies »are “lost+the ‘darge 
empire dismembered—the people in 
agitation, bankruptcy, beggary; and 
all kinds of distress—and the whole 
power ofthe state’/consequently 
crippled, a new’ attempt ‘may | be 
made ‘by France, ' shaking’ off’ ‘her 
present despicable government; and 
again; under’ the influence’ of their 
genius and’ military despotism, ‘to 
establish a universal dominion;and 
Great Britain; the glory of ‘nations, 
if it succeed, may come -under ‘her 
bondage, her'leng sought, and most 
hated of her’ Provinces. You'are to 
enquire of yourselves how you are 
provided with defence. ' 

You will likewise, possibly, be im- 
mediately called upon to infringe 
upon the integrity of your “final 
measure,” by yielding the Ballot, the 
mischief of which is ‘confessed by 
Lord John Russell—who is neverthe- 
less prepared to entertain it—to be 
incalculable, beyond the conception 
of the ‘people, and his power of 
shewing. “And in the spirit of ‘the 
Ballot, ‘all, corporations aré'to be’ re- 
modelled, ‘that the management of 
their ‘property ‘may fall into needy 
hands; and that brawling and bank- 
rupt -demagogues may be perpe- 
tually disturbing the peace of ‘towns 
and cities, with corporation fands 
at their disposal, maintain a roa 
ous, Overawing, magisterial author- 
ity, bowing only to the supremacy 
of a Direetory or’ Political’ Union. 
I do notask you if the ‘charity funds 
will fall into safer hands, be“ béet- 
ter distributed, or more even-handed 
justice dealt, especially when the 
new dogma shall be established, that 
corporation property is public 
perty, and may be confiscated for 
public purposes, of which’ 'the' dis- 
tributors may take upon ‘themselves 
to be judges. You know quite other- 
wise, and that these funds,/and this 
power, are sought both’ for theft own 
value; and® for ‘the purpose’ of ma- 
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Unions, and that they are intended, 
under the promise of your engineer- 
ing ability, to be brought to bear 
against the Monarchy ; and that may 
be as powerless as the old fortress of 
Antwerp, which the Whig Ministry, 
by the assistance of an immense 
Frencharmy—ever to be at command 
—have so successfully assaulted. 

In all these schemes I have simply 
considered your assent or dissent. 
I have not asked of you what will 
your conduct be, if, assented to by 
you, they should be opposed by both 
or either of the other estates of the 
realm, the House of Lords and the 
King. The question must be put, 
Are you prepared to insist upon 
your own supremacy, to resist, and 
to recommend resistance to the pay- 
ment of taxes? Are you prepared 
again to demand the suppression of 
the legitimate voice of the Peers; or 
to demand of the King the virtual 
abdication of his power, or delega- 
tion of it into your hands, and an 
unconstitutional use of Ais preroga- 
tive, tyrannically stretched to meet 
your oppression? If you are so far 
prepared, you will do well to con- 
sider before you act, if usurpation, 
if tyranny, be only words applicable 
to princes, when their subjects may 
wish to dethrone them; or, if you 
think them the realities proclaimed 
against in all the declarations of Whig 
principles, very constitutional trea- 
son, and rendering the perpetators 
of them amenable to the sternest 
justice. 

I confess, it fills me with fear, it 
creates a sickness, a loathing of the 
pote of political principles, to 

ear the daily discussions on “ What 
will the Reformed House of Com- 
mons do?” However insane the 
schemes conjectured are, and even 
admitted so to be, no one seems to 
dream of the existence of any legis- 
latorial check, in either the House 
of Lords or the King. This is fear- 
ful, as it is an indication of two 
things, an admitted irresistible power 
of the Movement party, and the apa- 
thy, or cowardice rather, of the com- 
munity that can tamely bear it. But 
so it is, and yet the House of Peers 
have their duties to perform. Will 
they perform them? What does ex- 
perience tell me? Cover it as you 
will, the proudest have submitted. 
They have been too careful of their 
“ Order,” they have preserved it 
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from some present pollution, but I 
cannot disguise it, that they have 
taken a stain upon themselves, and 
yet have scarcely preserved their 
Order from pollution, certainly not 
from insult, which, suffered, is akin to 
it. I, as bearing allegiance to the 
Constitution, have nothing to do 
with their Order, but as a constitu- 
tional body of protecting power. 
The moment they consider their 
Order their caste, it becomes nothing 
tome. If it have no power to pro- 
tect me from popular fury, or the 
encroachment of sovereign power, 
it is simply an exclusive class, and 
my pride rises against it. If they 
submit toa republican power, will not 
the honour of their mere Order be 
justly contemned? I admire the spirit 
of the Earl of Caernarvon, entreat- 
ing to be restored to the civil power 
of a commoner, being stript of that 
of a peer. The one has, at least, the 
dignity of an aspiring and active am- 
bition; the other, thus stript, the hu- 
miliation and impotence of degrada- 
tion. 

The House of Peers is again called 
to the defence of what remains of 
our Constitutional Fortress. In alarm 
and almost expectation of a total de- 
molition, with the fall of which, the 
safety of myself, as one of the people, 
and all I hold dear depends, | would 
thus make my earnest appeal to 
them: 

I would wish to address you thus: 
—My Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
—but I regret that I am compelled to 
address you separately, for it is one 
of the favourite schemes of the day, 
that the Lords Spiritual should be 
ejected. Then, my Lords Temporal, 
as this scheme may, I know not how 
soon, be brought before you, allow 
me to suggest a doubt, if one party 
have a right to eject the other. If 
it be the right of King, Commons, 
and Lords Temporal, to eject the 
Lords Spiritual, would you ac- 
knowledge a right in the King, Com- 
mons, and Lords Spiritual, to eject 
you? You would not. Have you 
not then only equal right to your 
seats? Neither younor the people, 
in their senses, can acknowledge any 
power of ejection. If done, you will 
admit it to be in violation of all law. 
But suppose you do sanction such 
violence, will you not thereby sanc- 
tion the other House, should’ they 
declare your ejectment, should they 
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declare Parliament supreme without 
you? So, likewise, should you sanc- 
tion the new distribution of the re- 
venues of the Lords Spiritual, ac- 
cording to fancies of your own, or 
of the other House, may not this 
right bestretched to reach your own? 

It is very probable that you will 
be at issue with the Reformed Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. It is 
very probable, there will be again a 
cry to suppress your voice. What 
will you do? If you are to be de- 
graded, if your order is to be pollu- 
ted, let it not be with your own con- 
sent. For there is more real degra- 
‘dation in yielding to intimidation, 
than in the actual contamination of 
your order by a disgraceful influx. 
Let the act be the act of those who 
dare do it. If you would retain the 
respect of the people, as well as 
your proper usefulness, for which 
you were created, yield not one step. 
Whatever be the consequences, be 
firm in honourable duty, and in due 
time you will brand the Ministers, 
who dare advise such an act, with 
infamy, and you may in the end 
rescue your country. 

In the permanent security of your 
titles, privileges, and estates, I see 
the safety of my own little means 
and rights ; and be assured the peo- 
ple will in the end support you, if 
you will stand firm in your post, 
where you are placed for their good. 
I cannot but think the resolution of 
submission and retirement, some of 
you took, most unfortunate. You 
should have made no compromise. 
The consequence now is, that you 
are too much passed by in public 
calculation and political estimation. 
Your voice is not thought of. “ What 
will the Lords do ?” is not now ask- 
ed. May you recover your true dig- 
nity and power, for to you must we 
mainly look. If you again retire from 
any one contest, and surrender what 
yet remains of the Constitution, will 
not the people justly think your Or- 
der unnecessary, and offending their 
pride ? 


it is not necessary to entreat your 
forbearance with respect ‘to those 
other schemes, the subject of my 


appeal to the other House. Iam 
satisfied that none of ‘them will ori- 
ginate with you, or obtain your sanc- 
tion. I can only entreat you to main- 
tain the integrity of your constitu- 
tional power, and to give your dis- 
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sent, so that ifa despot Minister be 
determined to carry such measures, 
let the acts be done by his menials 
and wretches, marched in files into 
your House, with honours that dis- 
grace in the giving, as taking, and 
not by yourselves. Stand aloof from 
the iniquity, and the time may come 
when a better sense of public justice 
may separate the assassins from your 
Order. 

My Lords Spiritual—There was a 
time when seven Bishops remonstra- 
ted with their Sovereign, suffered 
imprisonment in the Tower, and 
trial, and would have endured mar- 
tyrdom, rather than assist in the de- 
gradation of the Church. England 
is now grateful to the pious memo- 
ries of those men. Had they con- 
ceded, they would have been spurn- 
ed by the people, who almost adored 
them; and they saved the Church, 
they saved the nation from tyranny. 
There are none whom it more be- 
comes, by your firmness under per- 
secution, to shew the zeal and effect 
of your religion, than yourselves, 
whether persecution be in evil re- 

ort, or personal danger, or both. 

hese are times when it becomes 
you to manifest boldness, not only 
in the resolution of your minds, but 
in your speech. Need may be, that 
you “cry aloud and spare not.” I 
know another practice is enjoined 
you: You are reminded daily, hour- 
ly, of Christian meekness, and insults 
are heaped upon you to try your ac- 
quirement of the lesson. The ferule 
of the “schoolmaster” is raised above 
the crosier ; and you have been told 
in your places in Parliament to “ put 
your houses in order,” “ for you shall 
die, and not live !’’ Some of you want 
not due energy, courage, and com- 
manding eloquence, to make the 
proud insulter quail; and, therefore, 
you will even from high quarters be 
again recommended ali Christian 
meekness and forbearance, and to 
lay your cheek to the smiter’s hand, 
and to use most gentle terms in re- 
ply. You may tell them this is no 
Christian duty, perhaps a relinquish- 
ment of duty; that you are to “ be 
angry, and sin not.” When St Paul, 
by command of the High Priest, was 
smitten on the mouth, he ‘called the 
smiter * acwhited wall.” Yet you 
dare’ not imitate the Apostle, but 
must use soft words.’ What was oc- 
casionally the language, and bearing, 
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too, 4 Agus Blessed Lord and Mas- 
ter :—“Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye hypocrites, for ye are 
like unto, whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and all uncleanness;” and. did. not 
He whip the offenders out of the 
Temple? It may,be thought conve- 
nient to smite you also on the mouth, 
that your mouth may be silent; but 
boldness, unsparing boldness even 
of speech, may be a Christian duty, 
when meekness would be no yirtue. 
Generally, your timidity. or apathy 
has been quite appalling. to. the 
Christian community, Had you made 
some appeal to the Christian public 
conjointly, warning all men against 
infidel attacks, and the consequences 
of degrading the Church, and shew- 
ing forth the truth, you would have 
raised a spirit that might have defied 
the malice that is now so powerful 
against you. Your mistaken forbear- 
ance and timidity, with an exception 
on the part of the Bishop of Exeter, 
gives despair to the whole Church, 
would not see his Grace of Canter- 
bury a Becket, but a trifle ofthe 
courageous bearing of a Becket 
would be no great evil, We should 
not have witnessed the wavering, 
the conceding—the bringing forward 
measures, and postponing them and 
withdrawing them, and being foiled 
Wy. the wiles of craftier politicians. 
or would the general clergy have 
been so utterly kept in the dark with 
regard to proposed measures; and 
they might with advantage haye been 
consulted. 
At.your hands, my Lords, under 
Providence, the Church looks for 
defence for the preservation of all 
her rights and privileges; demands 
of you that you_miake no compro- 
mise, no barter, If you succeed not, 
you ate to suffer all that persecution 
and malice may inflict, that your 
Church may triumph after you, and 
in you, 


Give not the people the least rea. 


son to suspect that you value, a life- 
interest above the permanent, inte- 
rest of the Church, Stand upon the 
titles of the estates of the. clergy 5, 
deny. any nearer, of anterfenance oh 
low notsne arene 9 hee 2 
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this grace of their forbearance. Even 
ifasecure commutation can be made, 
it must be upon the equity-value of 
the clergy’s rights, not according to 
the, measure of their contentment, 
that bears with it the grace of giving. 
Yet is this forbearance made a plea 
for a low valuation, but it is iniqui- 
tous. Ifa kind landlord have taken 
low. rents, or, have thrown back a 
portion, is there any equity in for- 
cing him for ever to accept.a some- 
thing in lieu, estimated from,his le- 
nity ?, This would be robbery esta- 
blished by law. You can never ac- 
quiesce in any such measures that 
would prove you bad stewards of 
the Church... I can make no distinc- 
tion between the Church in England 
and in Ireland. You cannot sever 
them, and you must see that preser- 
yatiye, justice is meted equally to 
both., They are one—indissoluble. 

Ido not believe so ill of you as to 
suspect that any selfish consideration 
will induce.any one of you to parti- 
cipate inthe revenues or emoluments 
violently taken from another. 

With sentiments of respect and 
loyalty, [now make my appeal to His 
Majesty. Sire—The deep interest I 
take in my country’s welfare, now 
at fearful hazard, and the conviction 
that all [hold most dear is at peril, 
with the boldness of one who would 
entreat to have the danger averted, I 
address myself to the Constitutions) 
Father of his People. It is a maxim 
of our Constitution, that the King, of 
England can do no wrong.—His Mi- 
nisters are responsible. .Your Ma- 
jesty’s Whig Ministers have reversed 
this law, and bya public and dis- 
gusting use of your name, thrown 
“ the wrong,” or the responsibility, 
upon your Majesty. 

You are invested with privileges 
or a prerogative important) and:ex- 
tensive, for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Three Estates of the 
realm. The olject, defines and limits 
the use. It was never thought ne- 
cessary,to provide against an abuse, 
manifest by being destructive of the 
object; yet, your, Whig Ministers 
haye, puta, violent. construction, on 
your prerogative, and, by persuasion, 
have obtained y, Sar ert Fhe 
a.des aes se; 08 dt iby,i% ICR, 
against your Majesty;s, moat sud88 
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have been paraded with your Ma- 
jesty’s name; and what has been the 
consequence ?—Disgusting flattery 
and mock loyalty to cover most evil 
and disloyal intentions from the mass 
of wretches, whose known senti- 
ments are, and ever have been, re- 
publican ; and ‘by the unpunished 
working of seditious poison, real 
substantial loyalty sickened, and de- 
caying, in danger of annihilation. 
The change that has taken place in 
the sentiments of the people, since 
your Majesty has taken your present 
Ministers to your councils, is almost 
incredible. Iwas present, a short 
time since, at a large and crowded 
theatre, where, when the national 
anthem, “ God save the King,” was 
played, there were’ not three ‘heads 
uncovered. I well remember the 
time when this could not have hap- 
pened. During the reigns of your 
honoured father and brother, I have 
heard the very wretches, who have, 
with evil design in their hearts, call- 
ed you their Shelbved King, turned 
out of theatres for their marked dis- 
respect to loyalty. ‘The democratic 
spirit is fawning and servile to ob- 
tain a purpose; but it is an adept, 
too, in mockery, and’ can, like the 
deadly imp,— 
“ Keep court within the hollow crown, 
That’ rounds the, mortal, temples of a 
King. 
And there the antic sits, 
Scofling his state, and grinning at. his 
pomp, 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with 
looks, 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 
Asif this flesh which walls about our 
life 
Were brass impregnable; agd humour’d 
thus, 
Comes at the last, and; with a little pin, 
Bore’ through his castle wall,—and— 
farewell King.” 


Your Majesty has experienced 
much relaxation of this strained po- 
pularity. Your title to be ‘a “ second 
Alfred” vanished ina diy. Majesty 
should ‘hold the’ check, a little're- 
strain ‘all parties, anil not be too po- 
pular.’’ A stidden aid forcetl loyalty 
seldom lasts, and brings ‘discre na? 
its peeing ert ‘wad dight- 
ty.’ It is‘often but a short step front 
honour t6' conte ee vay 
pioe iy 40 ‘Fapid® changes.” Tis 
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—from “ Hogannah,’’, Ro Crucify 
him !Crucify hin !”* A mortal mo- 
narch may scarcely expect to fare 
better than his Redeemer. ~ 

T' who was born of most loyal pa- 
rents, and from my cradle to man- 
hood taught maxims of loyalty, and 
to reverente the name and sacred 
person of a King,’ cannot, dare not, 
liarge upon your Majesty the wrong, 
that has produced this change in the 
er Peart fearful state of things. 

ut I dare'to remind your Majesty, 
that your throne has beén ‘beset with 
enemies, false friends, dangerous 
advisers; and'that they have partly 
engendered, and pony fostered 
Without, a strong feeling in favour of 
Revolution; that dating schemes 
to subvert all the good institutions 
in the country have been set afloat, 
and slanderously sent forth with the 
sanction of your Majesty’s name, 
Evil intentions have been put forth as 
your intentions. In the list stands 
the downfall of the Church. Slander 
spared not your Majesty’s name; 
for, ere. your royal brother was well 
cold, it was the boast of the infidel, 
and often did I hear it, and indig- 
nantly, deny it, that your Majesty 
had ‘Ssserted’ of the Bishops, that 
you would “ unfrock the lawn-sleeye 


entry.” This was a base anda mis- 


chievous~ Slander, and perhaps in- 
stigated those wretches at Bristol, 
who. would have burnt the churches, 
and declared that in six weeks “ there 
should not be one standing in the 
land,” and who, did burn. to the 

ound a Bishop palace. It wasa 


ase slander. I only remark it, to 
shew the. objects to which you were 
to be urged, and the danger of the 
use of your Majesty’s name. 
That your Ministers should in any 
way have used it, is surprising, be- 
cause they are in your confidence ; 
and it argues a betrayal of that con- 
fidence, or something worse ‘than. 
even that. A system of agitation, 
under the authoritative ‘command, 
* Agitate, agitate, agitate ” was. 
on foot, that ‘has raised’ ‘another 
owet unknown to the Constitution. 
ie deliberations of your Majesty's’ 
Countil aud Parliaments ive 6 én 
thiédtened pore, ai 
Nout was ewe? 
sty tied You priory prot 
ion.’ fi ons were. 
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New in your reign, you must have 
been disgusted to hear and read your 
royal brother's and father’s names 
reviled, and to have been advised to 
bestow your royal favour on those 
who had most reviled them. Could 
either honoured spirit return, with 

wer of utterance, he might say 
how Shakspeare’s Henry LV., 


“ Only compound me with forgotten 


dust. 
” of * * 7 
Pluck down my officers, break my de- 
crees; 
For’ now a time is come to mock at 
form. 
. 


Up, Vanity ! 

Down, royal state—all you sage coun- 
sellors, hence.’’ 
# * . * * 

“ Omy poor kingdom, sick with civil 
blows! 

When that my care could not withhold 
thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabit- 
ants!” 

Under a system of agitation raised 
by the Ministry, your Majesty’s best 
and greatest subjects have been as- 
saulted; their houses barricaded 
against the fury of mobs ; castles and 
mansions of your nobility have been 
attacked and burnt; and the second 
city of the British Empire in part 
sacked, and in dreadful conflagra- 
tion. All this, too, in the name of 
your Majesty and Reform. This 
must be charged upon your Minis- 
ters. 

Your Christian people fear that 
the same Ministry, with their in- 
tended Church Reform, will actually 
effect the Church’s downfall. The 
wisest and the greatest persons in 
-_ dominions, have declared in 

th Houses of Parliament, that the 
Monarchy itself is in extreme peril. 
The first outcry, during the sitting 
of this Reformed Parliament, may 
demand the Church. Does your 
Majesty think that the infernal Cer- 
berus, with his many sleepless heads, 
will be satisfied with one sop? The 
truly loyal fear that the sacrifice of 
your crown will be ultimately de- 
manded. It is already demanded. 
Perhaps the daily published  sedi- 
tions do not reach your Majesty. 
The Papers, the Pamphiets,) the 
Almanacs, the Prophetic ;Messeh- 
gers, where may be seen coloured, 
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conflagrations, massacre of troops, 
and Death sitting triumphantly un- 
der a Republican banner, upon the 
Crown, the Sceptre, and the Bible. 
Such things are, and too numerous 
tomention. They have their object. 
They are unnoticed — have free 
scope; and the minds of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects are poisoned, and, of 
the weak, prepared for violent revo- 
lution, as the fiat of destiny. The 
loyal, who would dare support the 
monarchy with life and property, 
fear the establishment of Republi- 
canism. And, it must be confessed, 
there are many admirers of the old 
limited Monarchy, with its whole- 
some power and restraint, who be- 
gia to doubt if an imperfect and mu. 
tilated one may not advantageously 
yield to another form. They never 
entertained these doubts before. 
That they should now be entertain- 
ed, and with fair publicity, is an evil 
symptom. 

But now all things go wrong— 
principles seem at fault. The pub- 
lic mind, raw with vexation, and 
constant irritation—is allowed no 
rest; and class is made to war 
against class. Perpetual tempestuous 
agitation has driven peace from the 
land; every thing seems insecure. 
We dread a dismembered empire, a 
ruined, or, at best, a degraded 
Church, a despised and falling mo- 
narchy, and the despotism of mobs. 

I am satisfied of your Majesty’s 
kind and fatherly intentions towards 
your people, but you have unfortu- 
nate wretched advisers. Much mis- 
chief has been done that cannot be 
undone ; but still there are lengths 
to which, in good conscience, your 
Majesty cannot go. If exhorted to 
sacrifice any the smallest interest of 
the Established Church, or in any 
= of your dominions encourage 

opery, may not your Majesty pro- 
test, (and your Christian subjects 
will hail it with joy,) that you have 
sworn “to the utmost of your power 
to maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by the law ; and to pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy 
of this realm, and to the churches 
committed to their charge, all: such 
rights and privileges as by law do 
or shall appertain unto them or any 
of them ?” 

*###® Feb, 9, 1833. 
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Ir is a curious circumstance, that 
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A DRAMATIC FABLE. 
BY COUNT CARLO GOZZI. 
the nineteenth century. Then, add 


the dramatic literature of Italy should 
be absolutely the poorest in Europe, 
we mean not in the number, but in 
the quality of its productions. In 
numbers, indeed, we question whe- 
ther any country in Europe can com- 
pare with it. Riccobini has append- 
ed to his History of the Italian Thea- 
tre, a list of about 5000 dramas, 
printed from 1500 to 1736, and Apos- 
tolo Zeno had himself collected a 
Dramatic Library of 4000 Italian 
Plays, which are now, strangely 
enough, in the hands of the Domini- 
cans at Venice. But of the authors 
of these how many are known to the 
world ? How many even to the Ita- 
lians themselves ? Ten names, per- 
haps, out of as many hundreds. The 
drama of Italy, of the very land which 
one would at first be disposed to se« 
lect as the peculiar seat and “ pro- 
creant cradle”’ of the dramatic art, 
is of all others the coldest, dullest, 
and most contemptible. 

Look at the Italian in real life, with 
what vehemence he seems to feel, 
with what energy he expresses him- 
self, as if trying by how many senses 
at once he can give vent to his emo- 
tions! Observe the morra players 
in the streets of Rome, glaring on 
each other as fiercely as if they had 
set their lives upon a cast, when the 
sole question is, whether they are to 
thrust out two fingers or three. See 
the Lazzaroni listening, as if spell- 
bound, to the narrative of the itine- 
rant story-teller, in the streets of Na- 
ples; the women of Malamocco and 
Palestrina, sitting on the sea-shore, 
and hailing their returning husbands 
and lovers with songs, as twilight 
darkens over the Adriatic. Look at 
that group of peasants from Albano, 
listening with the rapt soul sitting in 
the eyes to some strain from the 
sweet south, breathed before the 
roadside altar ; or yonder procession 
of banditti just caught, and moving 
up withtheir gay embreideredsashes, 
ear-rings, rosaries, to. their pri- 
son in St Angelo—carrying the wild 
scenes of the middle as it were, 
into the midst of the civilisation of 


to this the recollections of antique 
grandeur, by which they are inces- 
santly surrounded; the more mo- 
dern remembrances of glory and 
crime; the infinite contrast of man- 
ners, habits, and feelings, produced 
by the separation of Italy into so 
many different states; the distinct 
division of ranks, which from the 
earliestmomenthas pervaded society 
in Italy; a language musical .as is 
Apollo’s lute, and a power of ex- 
pression and action suited to the 
warmth and vivacity of the emotions 
it has to express; and how shall we 
account for the barrenness and cold- 
ness of the Italian drama? Where 
life itself seems acting, how comes 
the representation of that life to be 
80 wan, 80 woebegone, so spiritless ? 
Down to the time of Alfieri, their 
tragedies are flat and dreary as their 
own Campagna, of which the only 
ornament is here and there some 
mouldering fragment of antiquity. 
Not a trace of modern feelings, man- 
ners, or passions, do they present; 
over the minds of their authors, 
the Middle Ages, with their new 
creeds, religious, moral, or philo- 
sophical, seem to have passed in 
vain; so that, in reading the classic 
dramas of Trissino; Ruccellai,. or 
Sperone Speroni, one might almost 
believe he was perusing some newly 
discovered edies of Seneca, ex- 
cavated from Pompeii or Hercula- 
neum. Nothing but the difference 
of language makes us aware that 
they are the production of the 16th 
century., Their comedies, lifeless imi- 
tations of Plautus and Terence, no 
more reflect the manners or feelin 
of the time, than the —_ ome) 
lay does the sayings and doings o 
tho ecntinnins If the heap of rub- 
bish which Apostolo Zeno bequeath- 
ed to the monks, were to be subject- 
ed, like Don Quixote’s library, toa 
purification by fire, we really think 
the only work we should interfere 
to preserve would be the Mandra- 
res of the accomplished politician, 
istorian, novelist, and dramatist— 
Macchiayelli. i 
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Things had come to the very worst 
about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. Poor Apostolo Zeno had by 
this time gone to swell with his ten 
octavos the heap he had bequeathed 
to his monkish executors; he had 
been gathered to his fathers, and the 
Abate Pietro Chiari reigned in his 
stead. The Abate was court poet at 
Modena, and being of opinion that 


the trade of a court poet was verse-_ 


making, he set to work conscienti- 
ously to do as much for his salary as 
it was in the power of any hard- 
working verseman to perform. Be- 
ing well read in mythological mat- 
ters, and having on the whole a turn 
for rhyme, he continued to pour out, 
or rather to hammer out, one tragedy 
and comedy after another, all utterly 
destitute of a single spark of genius 
or poetic fire, but regular as a regi- 
ment in line, moral to the last de- 
gree, and stately as a Lord Mayor’s 
procession. His favourite verse was 
the Alexandrine; he apprehended, 
and with some justice, that any other 
would break down under the weight 
of his diction. It was the style of 
Marino and the Seccentesti applied 
to the most trivial and vulgar, as 


well as the most important or touch- 


ing concerns of the stage, and em- 
bodied in versification the most un- 
musical and monotonous. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the Abate, from 
the mere absence of competition, 
maintained for several years the un- 
disputed possession of the Italian 
stage. 

t was scarcely wonderful then, 
that, at such a moment, the appear- 
ance of Goldoni, though certainly 
no star of the first magnitude, should 
have been hailed with an admiration 
bordering on enthusiasm. Looking 
back at the present moment to his 
plays—in which we perceive little 
except a series of agreeable conver- 
— ra. and early pictures of 
national manners, with a pervading 
gaiety, rather than humour or wit, 
which runs through them; but with 
an utter absence of any thing like 
elevation or depth of feeling; plots 
which, where they rise above the 
commonplace incidents of the day, 
run into all the complexities of the 
Spanish theatre ; and incidents and 
language often the most trivial or 
vulgar,—one who has not paid a 
little attention to what had preceded 
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him, almost feels at a loss to account 
for that extreme popularity which 
conferred on the author the title of 
I] gran Goldoni. But the truth was, 
the public were so tired of the arti- 
ficial and affected, that nature in any 
shape, however prosaic, was felt to 
be a relief, and Goldoni undeniably 
possessed the art of seizing and de- 

icting national manners with singu- 
ar truth, and liveliness of imitation. 
While, accordingly, his more senti- 
mental attempts are now entirely and 
deservedly forgotten, his sketches 
of Italian character in such pieces as 
Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, (The Squab- 
bles of Chiozza,) still excite, on the 
Italian stage, nearly the same lively 
interest as that with which they were 
originally greeted. 

till this was far enough from 

very elevated or distinguished aim, 
and amusing as Goldoni’s comedies 
at first appeared to those accustomed 
to the emphatic nothingness of the 
Abate Chiari, the want of a higher 
object, and of more poetical elements 
in the drama, ‘© ~ by degrees to 
make itself felt. Had Goldoni been 
very attentive to the signs of the 
times, he might have perceived the 
growth of this feeling ; but confident 
in his own inexhaustible fertility, 
and in the success of the last fifteen 
years, the blow which overturned 
for ever his literary supremacy, came 
upon him almost as suddenly as a 
thunderclap in a sunny sky. 

Had a stranger about this time 
been present at any of the sittings of 
the Academia de Granelleschi at Ve- 
nice, his attention would soon have 
been arrested by the appearance of 
one of its members. From his meagre 
figure, his melancholy features, and 
a certain care-worn look which he 
wore, he would have set him down 
for some plodding antiquarian, whose 
body, adapting itself to the constitu- 
tion of his mind, seemed to be fast 
approaching the condition of a mum- 
my. He would have anticipated from 
him some adust essay ona Roman pa- 
tera, or the genuineness of a copper 
Otho. What would have been his asto- 
nishment, to find that the very spirit 
of Momus himself lurked beneath 
this sepulchral exterior, and instead 
of being wearied with an antiquarian 
dissertation, to listen with tears (of 
en | in his eyes, to the “ Tar- 
tana degli Influssi per |’ Anno 1757,” 
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state of the Italian national comedy, 
enjoyed an extensive intercourse 
with Italy, from its Neapolitan con- 
nexion,) in its Captain Fuego y 
Sangre ; inshort, as any new feature 
of national character became promi- 
nent in any of the Italian provinces, 
it immediately found a representa- 
tive in some of those comic masks 
which composed the personages of 
the national drama; and thus, al- 
though the movements of each cha- 
tacter, in its leading features, were, 
like those of pieces at chess, chalked 
out beforehand and invariable, yet, 
from their power of combination and 
contrast, and from the variety and 

oint which might be given to the 

jalogue, by actors of ability and 
imagination, such as the Colalti, 
Zanoni, Fiorelli, Sacchi, and others, 
this unique and carnivalesque dra- 
ima never failed, before the time of 
Goldoni, to fill the theatres, and 
to form the delight of an Italian au- 
dience. 

Goldoni himself, had, at the out- 
8ét of his career, been well aware of 
the capabilities of the Italian masks, 
and had frequently written dramas 
in which they were introduced; 
though, in general, by tracing out 
minutely for them beforehand the 
whole turn of the dialogue, he de- 
prived the national comedy of what 
Was at once its most remarkable 
feature, and its peculiar attraction, 
—the improvisation which made 
evéry actor at once a poet as well as 
aplayer. Latterly, however, as the 
imitatioti of French miodels became 
fiiote and moré visible itt his man- 
ter, thé hapless masks were gradual- 
ly laid aside; the crowds which had 
once flocked to witness, with shouts 
of laughter, the bétises of Arlequin, 
or the jokes of Truffaldino, now sat, 
as Wordswotth mildly says, “ all si- 
leit and all damned,” during tlie re- 
presentation of the Donna di Garbo ; 
atid thé Sacchi Company at Venice, 
at that time the most celebrated per- 
forthers of thé ttidsked dratta, found, 
with infinite annoyance both to their 
= aid feelings, their o¢cupation 
gone 

Chatity, good taste, and personal 
feeling, therefore, combined to en- 
list Count Gozzi in their behalf. He 
wished to humble a little the pride 
of the present dictators of the Ve- 
netian stage,—Chiari and Goldoni, 
—who triumphantly pointed to their 
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crowded theatres, as proof of their 
superior talent,—to revive the taste 
for a species of scenic representa- 
tion, which he justly considered as 
the most original and characteristic 
which Italy possessed, to pave the 
way for the introduction of those 
more poetical views which he him- 
self entertained of the objects of 
the Drama, by exposing the trivial, 
vulgar, and prosaic nature of that 
which they had been taught to be- 
lieve so classical and so ingenious; 
and, at the same time, to rescue from 
poverty and distress a deserving body 
of men, who had embarked their allin 
that very national comedy which had 
been thus suddenly discountenanced 
and superseded. He accordingly pre- 
sented them with a dramatic sketch 
under the title of the Loves of the 
Three Oranges—in which he had at- 
tempted to unite, as much as pos- 
sible, their different views. 

When Gozzi’s new piece was first 
advertised by the Sacchi Company, 
his well-known reputation for ta- 
lent and satirical humour, secured a 
brilliant and numerous attendance at 
the theatre of St Samuel, then the 
residence of the company. Many 
were probably aware that some sa- 
tirical explosion lurked under this 
whimsical title. Some came to wit- 
ness a bona fide nursery tale, others 
to see what a man of talent could 
possibly make of a theme so extta- 
vagant and incomprehensible. The 
curtain rose to soft music; a pro- 
logue directed against the weak 
points of his opponents, put the 
audience upoti the proper scent, and 
this strange capriccio, which had 
formed the stibject of conversation 
in Venice for weeks before, coti- 
menced. The King of Diamonds, 
dressed like his prototype upon a 
pack of cards, was discovered in 
deep conversation with his prime mi- 
nister Pantalon, (the time-honoured 
Patitaloon of the Masked Comedy,) 
on the critical condition of his son 
Tarlaglia, who had fallen into a state 
of incurable melancholy. A thoi- 
sand specifics are suggested by Pan- 
talon, each embodying some piece 
of satire against some noted Venetian 
quack,—but all in vain. He even 
ventures to insinuate some hints as 
to the possibility of the Prince’s 
malady being owing to the youth- 
ful indiscretions of the monarc 
himself, though his majesty imme- 

















diately “reprobates the idea” in 
some spirited sentences, in which 
he vindicates his conjugal fidelity, 
and general correctness of deport- 
ment. He assures Pantalon, that his 
son’s malady is mental, not corpore- 
al, and that his only chance of reco- 
very consists in his being induced, 
by some device or other, to enjoy a 
hearty faugh—a consummation of 
which he began to despair. Panta- 
lon endeavours to console him, ad- 
vises him to have recourse to Truf- 
faldino, an experienced practitioner 
in eanter pension 
a course of festivals, tournaments, 
playe, and other expedients, as the 
only means of combating the fatal 
melancholy of the heir-apparent. 
Meantime, a counterplot, in which 

the leading actors are Clarice, the 
niece of the King of Diamonds, and 
Leander, the Knave of Diamonds, and 

rime minister, is maturing, the ob- 
ject of which is to poison the unfor- 
tunate prince with a course of Alex- 
andrine verses, to make way for 
Leander, to whom Clarice is attach- 
ed. In this detestable scheme they 
are abetted by the Fairy Morgana, 
who hates the King of Diamonds on 
account of the monies she has lost 
upon his painted Image, but favours 
the Knave, because by means of 
him she had partly recovered her 
losses. e news of the arrival of 
Truffaldino (the representative of the 
Masked Comedy) strikes the con- 
spirators with dismay; but learning 
that he has been sup osed to be sent 
by the Magician Celio, (the repre- 
sentative of Goldoni,) they console 
themselves by thinking, that by form- 
ing a coalition with him, they may 
put an end entirely to the formidably 
comic powers of Truffaldino. 

The scene changes to the chamber of 
the invalid. The unfortunate Prince 
of Diamonds was discovered seated in 
anarm-chair, attired in the most extra- 
ordinary raiment, and with an array 
of phials, ointments, pills, boluses, 
draughts and spit-boxes spread be- 
fore him in mostadmired disorder. He 
lamented, in mock-pathetic strains, 
filled with the most ludicrous techni- 
calities, his wretched situation, when 
Truffaldino was introduced for the 
purpose of making the first experi- 
ment on his risible muscles. A scene, 
entirely all’ improvista, which, if it 
did not produce the proper effect 
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upon the Prince, at least convulsed 
the audience with laughter, follow- 
ed. Truffaldino, by smelling to the 
Prince’s breath, at once discovers 
the odour of the undigested Alexan- 
drines, which he had been felonious] 
induced to swallow. The Prince is 
seized with a cough—a copious ex- 
pectoration follows. Truffaldino ex- 
amines the contents of the vessel— 
and detects, beyond all doubt, aquan- 
tity of semiputrescent Alexandrines 
in a most offensive state. The main 
cause of the Prince’s disorder is now 
evident; ointments, boxes, and phials, 
are forthwith thrown out of the win- 
dows, and Truffaldino laying hands 
on the indolent and unresisting 
Prince, drags him away, almost by 
force, to witness the scene of gaiety 
which the King has arranged as a 
specific for his cure. 

The Prince is placed on a balcony 
to witness the various spectacles in 
the court below; masks of all sorts, 
some ludicrous, some melancholy, 
are seen moving about, performing 
the most extraordinary antics, under 
the diréction of Truffaldino. Amo 
others, the fairy Morgana has foun 
admittance under the disguise of a 
hideous old woman, with a view to 
destroy the Prince on the spot by 
some new attack of melancholy. The 
gambols of Truffaldino’s troop are in 
vain; the Prince weeps, and desires 
to be put to bed. At last a mimic 
scuffle takes place among thé popu- 
lace, round the two fountains Yr the 
court, one of which discharges oil, 
and the other wine; and in the course 
of this contest, Morgana, in the cha- 
racter of the old woman, is suddenly 
overturned in a position so ludicrous, 
that the Prince, to the delight of the 
court, bursts out into a fit of laughter. 
Morgana rises, and copying exactly 
the style of Chiari, discharges on 
head of the Prince some bombast 
stanzas, of which the import is, that 
the Prince is condemned to fall in 
love with three oranges, and his life 
to be spent in their acquisition. 

The remainder of the piece, in al- 
most every scene of which some o 
the weak points of Chiari or Goldoni 
were exposed, followed, in its gen 
outline, the fairy tale from which 
Gozzi had taken the hint of the piece. 
It would be useless to analyze a series 
of prodigies, mingled with the most 
whimsical caricatures and allusions 
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to passing events; it is sufficient to 
observe, that the deep attention and 
delight with which the audience lis- 
tened to the fairy wonders of the 
tale, satisfied Gozzi that he had not 
overrated their natural sensibility to 
a style of poetry, in which imagina- 
tion, rather than prosaic pictures of 
actual manners, should be the lead- 
ing feature. 
enice in the meantime was in an 
wan: The partisans of Chiari and 
of Goldoni united in abusive attacks 
on the Count through the newspa- 
pers. Goldoni himself, unable to bear 
“the deep damnation of his takin 
off,” began to think of taking himse 
off, on pretence of reforming the 
Italian opera at Paris—a project 
which the continued and increasing 
success of Gozzi’s pieces, soon after 
induced him to carry into effect. The 
next of Gozzi’s Dramatic Fables 
(Fiabe Teatrali), shewed that he did 
not require the art of satirical allu- 
sions, to excite a deep and general 
interest. It was called Ii Corvo, (The 
Raven, ) the hint being taken from a 
tale in the well-known Neapolitan 
Collection, the Pentamerone. The 
Loves of the Oranges had been a mere 
outline, no part of it being written 
except the burlesque verses and pa- 
rodies occasionally uttered by the 
representatives of the Abate or the 
Advocate ; but on this occasion, the 
whole of the tragic scenes, and the 
greater part of the comic, were com- 
osed and written out with care. 
ternal love is the mainspring of 
the piece; one brother, to averta 
fatal prediction from the other, sub- 
mits to be suspected by him, impri- 
soned, and at last turned into a living 
statue. Out of this subject Gozzi has 
roduced a piece of the most vivid 
terest, transporting the reader,with 
the magic of genius, into those im- 
regions of Frattombrosa 
where the scene is laid, and making 
the most improbable marvels springs 
of emotion, curiosity, and pity. He 
now shewed that the mind so acutely 
alive to the ludicrous, was not less 
master of the pathetic and impas- 
sioned ; and that, while he could dis- 
play,with all the comic talent of Ruz- 
ante, the capabilities of the masks, he 
could, with equal ease, eclipse the 
Maffeis and Ruccellais in the more 
ey and serious drama. 
ut Gozzi was annoyed to hear 
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it constantly reiterated by the gen- 
tlemen of the press that the secret 
of his success lay in his fairy pa- 
geantry; in his speaking ravens, his 
men transformed into statues, his 
statues into men; and that, without 
the aid of the supernatural machin- 
ery, he would find himself unable to 
sustain the interest of a dramatic 
piece. This led him to select from 
the Persian Tales the story of the 
Princess of China, who imposes on 
her suitors the necessity of solving 
three riddles as the condition of ob- 
taining her hand—the disagreeable 
alternative, in case of failure, being 
that the unsuccessful candidate was 
to atone for his presumption with 
his head. The Count, however, in 
his preface, is rather too anxious to 
magnify the difficulties of his task, 
by representing the fable as one af- 
fording in itself little materials for 
tragic interest. ‘“ Three riddles and 
two names,” says he, “are but a 
slender basis for a theatrical work, 
which was to engage for three hours 
the serious attention of a cultivated 
audience.” A squabble about a 
pound of flesh, and a lottery-draw- 
ing scene at Belmont, it might as 
well be said, are but slender mate- 
rials for a tragedy. Gozzi should 
have remembered that life and love 
depend on the solution of those rid- 
dles, as they do on the bargain for 
the pound of flesh, or the choice of 
the caskets. The truth is, the story, 
as every one must recollect, is high- 
ly dramatic, stimulates curiosity in 
the highest degree, and by its grace- 
ful close satisfies every condition of 
a well-constructed plot. We have 
accordingly selected this as the fable 
most likely to interest our readers, 
and give an idea of Gozzi’s dramatic 
talent. As such it appeared to Schil- 
ler, who has translated it for the 
German stage, occasionally shorten- 
ing and improving the dialogue, 
which, from the rapidity of the 
Count’s composition, and a certain 
diffuseness into which the fatal fa- 
cility of the Italian iambics is apt to 
lead, is frequently marked by a great 
degree of carelessness and want of 
condensation. 

The piece opens before the gate 
of Pekin, above which are seen 
grimly frowning the heads of the 
unfortunate suitors of Turandot, 
who have already unsuccessfully at- 
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tempted to solve the riddles. Calaf, 
the son of the king of Astracan, en- 
ters, and is recognised by Barak, the 
former prime minister of his father. 
He relates to Barak his misfortunes 
since the sudden invasion of Astra- 
can had compelled him to fly with 
his father, Timur, and his mother, 
Elmaze ; his temporary residence in 
a menial capacity at the court of 
Cheicobad, king of the Saracens, in 
order to procure a miserable sub- 
sistence for his parents; the attach- 
ment formed for him by Adelma, the 
daughter of Cheicobad; the defeat 
of Cheicobad, and —e death of 
Adelma, by order of Altoum, Em- 


peror of China, and father of Turan- 
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dot; and at last his own arrival at 
Pekin, after having procured an asy- 
lum for his parents at the court of 
the king of Barlas. He comes de- 
termined to win fortune and rank in 
the service of the Emperor, or to 
die. He has heard of the beauty and 
cruelty of Turandot, but at first dis- 
believes the tale. His doubts, how- 
ever, are suddenly put an end to by 
the rt of Ismael, the gover- 
nor of the young Prince of ar- 
cand, who enters, weeping, to an- 
nounce that his young master, like 
his predecessors, had this instant 
suffered the penalty of his impru- 
dence. 


Scene IL. 


IsMAEL.—CALAF.—BARAK. 


Ismael (stretches out his hand to Barak, weeping bitterly.) 


°Tis done—the stroke of death hath fallen. 


Oh! why 


Fell it not rather on this useless head ! 
Barak. Merciful Heaven !—But why permit the Prince 
To tempt his doom in that unblest divan ? 
Ismael. Think’st thou my misery needs this new reproach ? 
Had I not warned, implored, and struggled with him 
As duty dictated, as love inspired ? 
In vain—my friendly voice no more was heeded, 
His evil destiny cor him on. 


Barak. O calm thyself ! 


Ismael. Calm! sayest thou? Never! never! 


Barak, I’ve seen him die. 


I stood beside him, 


I caught the glance of his last living look, 
I heard his latest parting words, that pierced 
Like pointed daggers deep into my heart. 


“ Weep not,” sai 


he, ‘* death hath no terrors for me, 


Since life denies me her I loved so well. 

My father will forgive me that I left him 
Without the comfort of a last embrace. 

It could not be. He never would have granted 
His sanction to my deadly pilgrimage. 


But shew him this.” 


[He draws a small miniature by a riband from his breast. 
“ When he beholds its beauty, 
His heart will pity and forgive his son.” 
With mires hy ree and with sobs deep drawn, 


He pressed t 


e hateful picture to his lips, 


As if he could not quit it even in death; 
Then down he knelt,—and at a blow—the thought 
Curdles the very lifeblood in my bones— 
I saw the blood spout forth, the trunk fall down, 
The dear head quiver in the headsman’s hand ;— 
In horror and despair I rushed away. 

[Dashes the picture with indignation on the ground. 
Thou baleful image, curses rest upon thee! 
Lie there, and be thou trodden into dust. 
O could I trample on the original, 
The tiger-hearted, as I do on thee ! 
Why did I ever bring thee to my king ! 
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No!—Samarcand shall see my face no more. 
I’ll hie me to the wilderness, and there, 
Beyond the reach of human ear or eye, 
Bewail my much-loved prince’s early doom. 


Scene IIL, 
CaxaF and Barak. 


Barak (after a pause. 
Well, al thou hast Deard the tale. 
Calaf. I stand at once 
Struck dumb with wonder, horror, and confusion, 
How can this senseless image, the creation 
Of human hands, work with such magic spell ? 
[Goes to “S up the minialure. 
Barak Churrying to prevent him, 
Great Gods! what wouldst thou do? 
Calaf (smiling.) Nothing, but lift 
A picture from the ground. I would but look 
On this same murderous beauty. 
[Stretches towards the miniature, and lifts it up. 
Barak (holding him back.) Hold thy hand! 
Better to gaze into Medusa’s face, 
Than look upon this deadly countenance. 
Away! away with it! It shall not be, 
Calaf. Art in thy senses? If thou feel’st so weak, 
Not such am I, No woman’s charms have e’er 
Had power to touch mine eye, far less my heart, 
Well then—if living beauty failed to move me, 
What from a lifeless painting should I fear? 
Barak, thy fears are folly, sadder things 
Lie nearer Calaf’s heart than thoughts of love, 
[Is about to look at the miniajure. 
Barak. O yet, my prince, I warn thee, do it not, 
Calaf (impatiently ) : 
Hold off, 1 say, old man, thou troublest me, 
[Draws him back, gazes at the miniature, and »iunds 
Sized inastonishment. After a pause, 
What do I see ? 
Barak (wringing his hands in despair.) 
Woe’s me—O wretched chance ! 
Calaf (seizing him hastily by the hand.) Barak! 
Barak Bear witness, 
Ye gods, for me—I, Iam not to blame. 
Bear witness that I could not hinder this. 
Calaf. O Barak ! in these gentle dovelike eyes, 
Tn this sweet form, these softly ing features, 
The savage heart thou speak’st of cannot dwell. 
Barak. Unhappy prince, what say’st thou? fairer far 
A thousand times than aught this picture shews, 
Is Turandot herself; her beauty’s bloom 
Could never mortal colours counterfeit ; 
Even so, her pride and eruelty of heart, 
No mortal tongue or language can proclaim. 
O cast it from thee, this aecursed picture, 
Away with it—let not thine eye drink in 
The deadly poison of its murderous look. 
Calaf. Hold off! thou seek’st to startle me in vain. 
Celestial grace—O warm and glowing lips ! 
Eyes bright as love’s own g wears! What heayen 
To call this paragon of charms my own! 
[He stands for a moment lost in contemplation y Fags mér: ‘atures 
then turns suddenly to Barak, and grasps his hand. 
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Betray me not, O Barak! Now or never, 
This is the crisis that decides my fate. 

Why should I spare a life I loathe already ? 
Earth’s brightest prize let me at once possess, 
And empire with her, or this irksome life 

At once abandon. Loveliest work of nature, 
Pledge of my bliss, sweet object of my hope, 
Another sacrifice stands ready for thee, 

And presses with impatience to the altar. 
Deal not too harshly with him. Barak, tell me, 
Shall I, before I die, in the Divan, 

Behold in truth the bright original ? 

[ The figure of the Executioner mashed is seenappearing above 
the city-gate. He places a bloody head beside the others. 
Sound of muffled drums. 

Barak. O horrible! look there, dear prince, and shudder! 

There stands the head of the unhappy youth. 
Look how it glares on us: and those same han 
That placed it yonder only wait for thine. 

O yet, return—return—no human wit 

Can solve the riddles of this lioness; 

I see in fancy thy*beloved head, 

Another warning to adventurous youths, 

In that sad circle blackening in the sun. 

Calaf (after gazing on the head with emotion.) 

O hapless youth! What darksome power impels me, 
Mysterious, irresistible, into . 
The fatal fellowship of them and thee! 

[He remains musing &@ moment, then turns to Barak. 
Why weep’st thou, Barak ? Hast thou not already 
Wept for me as for one long dead ? Come, come, 
Disclose my name to none. Perchance the gods, 
Weary of persecution, may reward 
My daring with success,—with happiness. 
If not, what has a desperate man to lose? 
If I survive to read those riddles, Barak, 
1 will be grateful for thy love. Farewell. im 

zit. 


The second Act opens in the Divan. The adventurous Calaf has claimed 
the trial. The Emperor, moved by his noble aspect and deportment, endea- 
vours to dissuade him from the risk,jbut in vain. The only favour Calaf 
requests is, that he may be allowed in the meantime to conceal his name, 
merely assuring the Emperor that he is a prince and a monarch’s son, and 
the Emperor, trusting to his assurance, grants the request. 


Scene IV. 


(4 march. TrurFaLpin (the Chief of the Eunuchs) advances, his scimitar on 
his shoulder, followed by Blacks, and by several Female Slaves beating 
drums. After them Apetma and Zevima, the former in Tartar costume, 
both veiled. Ze.ima bears a tray with various sealed papers. oo 
DIN and the Eunuchs prostrate themselves before the EMPEROR as.they pass, 
and then rise up ; the Female Slaves kneel with their hands on their fore- 
heads. At length appears Turanpor, veiled, in rich Chinese costume, with 
a haughty and majestic air. The Counsellors and Doctors throw themselves 
down before her, with their faces to the earth. Autoum rises; the Prin- 
cess makes an obeisance to him with her hand on her brow, and then seats 
herself upon her throne. Zetima and Aprima take their places on each 
side of her, the latter nearest to the spectators. TRUFFALDIN takes the 
tray from ZELima, and distributes with comic ceremony the billets amo 
the Doctors, then retires with the same obeisances as before, and the marc 
ceases, 
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Turandot (after a long pause.) 

Where is this new adventurer, who thus, 

Despite the sad experience of the past, 

Would vainly strive to solve my deep enigmas, 

And comes to swell the catalogue of death. 

Altoum (pointing to Cauar, who stands as if struck with asto- 

nishment, in the centre of the Divan.) 

There, daughter—there he stands, and worthy too 

To be the husband of thy choice, without 

This frightful test, which clouds the land with mourning, 

And fills with sharpest pangs thy father’s breast. 

Turandot (after gazing at him for some time—aside to Zelima.) 
O heaven, what feeling’s this, my Zelima! 

Zelima. What is the matter, Princess ? 

Turandot. Never yet 
Did mortal enter this Divan, whose presence 
Could move my soul to pity, until now. 

Zelima. Three simple riddles then, and pride farewell ! 

Turandot. Presumptuous girl, dost thou forget my honour ? 

Adelma (who has in the meantime been regarding the Prince 

with astonishment—aside.) | 
Is this a dream. Great god, what do I'see ? 
Tis he, the youth whom at my father’s court 
I knew but asaslave. He was a prince, 
A monarch’s son, My heart foreboded it, 
Love’s deep presentiments are ever sure. 

Turandot. Still there is time, O Prince; abandon yet 
This wild attempt—turn from this hall for ever. 
Heaven knows those tongues belie me that accuse 
- My heart of harshness or of cruelty. 

I am not cruel, I would only live 

In freedom,—would not be another’s slave ; 

That right, which even the meanest of mankind 
Inherits from his mother’s womb, would I, 

The daughter of an Emperor, maintain. 

I see, throughout the East, unhappy woman 
Degraded, bent beneath a slavish yoke ; 

I will avenge my sex’s injuries 

On haughty man, whose sole advantage o’er us 
Lies, like the brutes, in strength. Yes, nature’s self 
Hath armed me with the weapons of invention 
And subtilty, and skill to guard my freedom. 

Of man I'll hear no more. I hate him—hate 

His pride and his presumption. Every treasure 
He grasps with greedy hand ; whate’er, forsooth, 
His fancy a r, he must straight possess. 

O! why did Heaven endow me with these graces, 
These gifts of mind, if noblest natures still 

Are doomed on earth to be the mark at which 
Each savage hunter aims, while meaner things 
Lie tranquil in their insignificance ! 

Shall beauty be the prize of one? No, rather 
Free as the universal Sun in heaven, 

Which lightens all, which gladdens every eye, 
But is the slave and property of none. 

Calaf. Such lofty thought, such nobleness of soul, 
Enshrined in such a godlike form! O, who 
Shall censure the fond youth who gladly sets 
His life upon a cast for such a prize ? 

The merchant for a little gain will venture 
His ships and crews upon the stormy sea; 
The hero hunts the shadow of renown. 
Across the gory field of death ; and shall 
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Beauty alone be without peril won, 
Beauty, the best, the brightest good of all ? 
Princess, I charge thee not with cruelty, 
But blame not thou in turn the youth’s presumption— 
O hate him not, that with enamoured soul 
He strives for that which is invaluable. 
Thyself hast fix’d the treasure’s price; the lists 
Are open to the worthiest. Iam 
A prince,—I have a life to hazard for thee, 
No happy one, but ’tis my all,—and had I 
A thousand lives I'd sacrifice them all. 
Zelima (aside to Turandot.) 
O Princess, dost thou hear? For heaven’s sake, 
Three simple riddles—he deserves it of thee. 
Adelma (aside.) What nobleness, what loving dignity ! 
O that he might be mine,—that I had known him 
To be a prince, when at my father’s court 
I dwelt of yore in freedom and in joy! 
How love flames up at once within my heart, 
Now that I know his lineage equals mine! 
Courage, my heart! I must possess him still. [To Turandot. 
Princess, thou art confused—thou’rt silent. Think, 
Think of thy glory, honour is at stake. 
Turandot ( aside.) 
And none till now had moved me to compassion— 
Hush, Turandot—thou must suppress thy feelings. 
Presumptuous youth, so be it then, prepare ! 
Altoum. Prince, is thy purpose fix’d ? 
Calaf. Fix’d as the pole. 
Or death, or Turandot. 
Altoum. Then read aloud 
The fatal edict; hear it, Prince, and tremble. 

[TartaGuia takes the Book of the Law out of his bosom, lays 
it on his breast, then on his forehead, and delivers it to 
PANTALON. 

Pantalon (receives the Book, prostrates himself, then rises, and 
reads aloud.) 
The hand of Turandot to all is free, 
But first three riddles must the suitor read, 
Who solves them not must on the scaffold bleed, 
And his head planted o’er the gate shall be. 
Solves he the riddles, then the bride is won, 
So runs the law,—we swear it by the sun. 
Altoum (raising his right hand, and laying it upon the Book.) 
O, bloody law, sad source of grief to me, 
I swear by Fo that thou fulfilled shall be. 
(TaRTAGLIA puts the Book again in his bosom—a long pause. 
Turandot (rising, and in a declamatory tone.) 
The tree within whose shadow 
Men blossom and decay, 
Coeval with creation, 
Yet still in green array ;— 
One side for ever turneth 
Its branches to the sun, 
But coal black is the other, 
And seeks the light to shun. 
New circles still surround it, 
So often as it blows; © 
The age of all around it, 
pe. tells us as it grows; 
names are lightly graven 
Upon its verdant oi iy 
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Which, when its bark grows shrivell’d, 
Man seeks in vain to find. 
Then tell me, Prince—this tree, 
What may its likeness be ? 
[Sits down. 


Calaf (after considering for a time, with his eyes raised, makes 
his obetsance to the pa tnos 
Too happy, Princess, would thy slave be, if 
No riddles more obscure than this await him. 
The ancient tree that still renews its verdure, 
On which men blossom and decay, whose leaves 
On one side seek, on the other flee the sun, 
On whose green rind so many names are graven, 
Which only last so long as it is green, 
That tree is Time, with all its nights and days. 
Pantalon ( joyfully.) Tartaglia, he has hit it, 
Tartaglia. To a hair! 
Doctors (breaking open the sealed packet.) 
Optime, optime, optime, Time, Time, Time, 
It ts Time. [ Music. 
Altoum ( joyfully.) The favour of the Gods go with thee, son, 
And help thee also through the other riddles. 
Zelima. Oh Heaven assist him! 
Adelma (aside.) Heaven assist him not. 
Let it not be, that she, the cruel one, 
Should gain him, and the loving-hearted lose. 
Turandot (in anger.) And shall he conquer, shall my pride be 
humbled ? 
No, by the Gods !—Thou self-contented fool, (To Calaf.) 
Joy not so early. Listen and interpret. 
(Rises again, and declaims as before.) 
Know’st thou the picture softly rounded 
That lights itself with inward gleam, 
Whose hues are every moment changing, 
Yet ever fair and perfect seem ; 
Within the narrowest pannel painted, 
Set in the narrowest frame alone ; 
Yet all the glorious scenes around us 
Are only through that picture shewn ? 


Or know’ st thou that serenest crystal, 

Whose brightness shames the diamond’s blaze, 
That shines so clear, yet never scorches, 

That draws a world within its rays; 

The blue of heaven, its bright reflection, 
Within its magic mirror, leaves, 

And yet the light that sparkles from it 

Seems lovelier oft than it receives ? 


Calaf (bending low to the Princess, after a short consideration.) 
Chide not, exalted beauty, that thy servant 
Thus dares again to hazard a solution. 
This tender picture, which, with smallest frame 
Encompassed, mirrors even immensity ; 
The crystal in which heaven and earth are painted 
Yet renders back things lovelier even than they ; 
It is the eye, the world’s receptacle— 
Thiné eye, when it looks lovingly on me. 
Pantalon (springing up joyfully.) 
Tartaglia, by my soul he hath hit the mark, 
Even i’ the centre. 
Tartaglia. As | Jive *tis true. 
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Doctors (opening the packet, 
Optime, optime, optime,—the Eye, the Eye, fae! the Eye. 


ic, 

Altoum. What unexpected fortune ! Gracious gods, 
Let him but reach the mark once more! 

Zelima. O that it were the last! 

Adelma. Woe’s me, he conquers! he is lost to me! 

[Zo Turandot. 
Princess, thy glory is departed, Canst thou 
Submit to this; shall all thy former triumphs 
Be tarnished in a moment ? 

Turandot (rising in the highest indignation.) 

Sooner shall 
Earth crumble into ruin. No, I tell thee, 
Presumptuous youth, I do but hate thee more, 

The more thou hop’st to . possess me, 
Wait not my last enigma, Fly at once, 
Leave this Divan for ever. Save thyself. 

Calaf. It is thy hate alone, adored Princess, 

That could appal or agitate my heart; 
Let my unhappy head sink i’ the dust, 
If it unworthy be to touch thy bosom. 

Altoum, O yield, beloved son, and tempt no farther 
The gods, who twice have favoured thee, Now safe, 
Nay crowned with honour, thou canst leave the field, 
Two conquests nought avail thee, if the third, 

The all-decisive, be not won. The nearer 
The summit, still the heavier is the fall, 
And thou—O, be content with this, my daughter ; 
Desist, and try him with no more enigmas, 
He hath done what never prince before him did-~ 
Give him thy hand then, he is worthy of it, © 
And end the trial. 
[Zelima makes imploring, and Adelma menacing 
gestures to Turandot, 

Turandot. End the trial, say’st thou ? 

Give him my hand? No, never. Three enigmas 
The law hath said. ‘The law shall take its course. 

Calaf. Let the law take its course. My life is placed 
In the gods’ hands, Death then or Turandot. 

Turandot. Death be it then—Death. Dost thou hear me, 

Prince ? (Rising, and proceeding to declaim as before. 

What is that weapon, prized by few, 

Which in a monarch’s hand we view, 

Whose nature, like the murderous blade, 

To trample and to wound seems made ; 

Yet bloodless are the wounds it makes, 

To all it gives, from none it takes; 

It makes the stubborn earth our own, 

It gives to life its tranquil tone, 

Though mightiest empires it bath grounded, 

Though oldest cities it hath founded, 

The lame of war it never lit, 

And happy they who hold by it? 

Say, Prince, what may that weapon be, 

Or else farewell to life and me? 

[ With these last words she tears off her veil. 

Look here, and if thou canst, preserve thy senses, 
Die, or unfold the Riddle ! 

Calaf (confused, and holding his hand before his eyes.) 
O dazzling light of heaven, O blinding beauty! 

Altoum. O God, he grows confused—his senses wander ; 
Compose thyself, my son, collect thy thoughts. 
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Zelima. How my heart beats! 
Adelma (aside.) Mine art thou yet, beloved, 
I'll save thee yet. Love will find out the way. 
Pantalon (to Calaf.’)) O, for the love of heaven, let not his 
senses 
Take leave of him! Courage, look up, my Prince— 
O woe is me, I fear me all is over ! 
Tartaglia (with mock gravity to himself.) 
Would dignity permit, we'd fly in person 
To fetch him vinegar. 
Turandot (looking with a steady countenance on the Prince, 
who still stands immovable.) Unfortunate ! 
Thou wouldst provoke thy ruin, take it then. 
. Calaf (who has recovered his composure, turns with a calm 
smile and obeisance to Turandot.) 
It was thy beauty only, heavenly Princess, 
That with its ae and o’erpowering beam 
Burst on me so, and for a moment took 
My senses prisoners. I am not vanquished. 
That iron weapon prized of few, yet gracing 
The hand of China’s emperor itself, 
On the first day of each returning year ; 
That weapon, which, more harmless than the sword, 
To industry the stubborn earth subjected ;— 
Who, from the wildest wastes of Tartary, 
Where only hunters roam, and shepherds pasture, 
Could enter here, and view this blooming land, 
The green and golden fields that wave around us, 
. Its many hundred many-peopled towns, 
Blest in the calm protection of the law ; 
Nor reverence that goodliest instrument, 
That gave these blessings birth, the gentle pLovau. 
Pantalon. O God be praised at last! Let me embrace thee; 
I scarcely can contain myself for joy. 
Tartaglia. God bless his majesty the Emperor! All 
Is over ; sorrow has an end at last. 

Doctors —? open the packet.) The Plough, the Plough, it 
is the Plough! 

[All the instruments join in a loud crash. Turandot 
sinks upon her throne in a swoon. 

Zelima (employed about Turandot.) Look up, my Princess. O 
compose thyself. 

The prize is his, the lovely Prince has conquered. 

Adelma. (aside,) The prize is his, and he is lost to me. 

Lost, said 1? No. Yet there is room for hope. 

[Altoum, overpowered with joy, descends from his throne, assisted 
by Pantalon and Tartaglia. The Doctors rise from their seats, 
and retire towards the background. All the doors are opened, 
and the people are seen without. The music continues.] 

Altoum (to Turandot.) No more, thank heaven, shalt thou re- 
main my torment, 

Unnatural child. The fearful penalty 
Of the law is paid. Misfortune hath an end. 
Come to my heart, beloved prince. With joy 
I hail thee as my son-in-law. 
Turandot (who has recovered her senses, rushes in desperation 
from her throne, and throws herself between them.) 
Stay, stay. 
Let him not dare to hope to be my husband ! 
The trial was too easy. He must solve 
Three riddles here in the divan anew. 
They took me by surprise, vouchsafed me not 
Time to prepare as I had wished to do. 
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Altoum. No, cruel daughter—thou art caught, and h 
By artful doubles to pe. = the toil. et — 
The law’s condition is fulfilled, and so 
The assembled council shall pronounce their sentence. 

Pantalon. Nay, by your leave, most stony-hearted Princess, 
No need to coin new riddles, nor to cut 
New heads off. There—there stands your man! In brief, 
The law hath had its course. The banquet waits 
To have ifs course. What says my learned colleague ? 

Tartaglia. The law has had its course. No more beheading. 
Joy follows grief. Let marriage follow both. 

Altoum. Let the procession towards the temple move; 
The stranger tell his name, and on the spot 
The nuptials be performed. 

Turandot (throwing herself in his way.) Delay, O father, 
A brief delay ! 

Altoum. Not for an hour. Iam 
Resolved. Ungrateful girl! Too long already, 

To mine own grief and torment, have I yielded 

A forced obedience to thy cruel will. 

Thy sentence is pronounced, it stands recorded ; 
Writ in the blood of those ten sacrifices, 

Whom thy remorseless pride hath doomed to death. 
I have kept my word, do thou keep thine, or by 
The sacred head of Fo, I swear—— 

Turandot (throws herself at his feet.) O father! 
Allow me but a day. 

Altoum. No, not an hour! 

I’ll hear no further ; to the temple—on. 

Turandot (oper set). Then shall the temple be to me a grave! 

I cannot, and I will not, be his bride. 

I’d sooner die a thousand deaths than bend 
In sad submission to this haughty man. 
The very name, the very thought of being 
His slave, seems in itself annihilation. 

Calaf. Thou pitiless, inexorable being, 

Rise up—what mortal could withstand thy tears ? 
(To Altoum.) Sire, be entreated. I myself implore 
This favour. Grant her the delay she asks. 

How could I e’er be happy while she hates me ? 
I love her far too tenderly to bear 

Her grief, heragony. O thou insensible, 

If the true love of a true heart avail not 

To touch thy heart, thine let the triumph be ; 
Mine thou shalt never be against thy will. 

But couldst thou look into this bleeding heart, 

I know thou wouldst feel pity. Dost thou still 
Thirst for my blood? So be it. Let the trial, 
Sire, recommence. Welcome to me is death, 
For now I am aweary of existence. 

Altoum. No, no, it is resolved. Forth-—to the temple ; 
Tempt me no more with prayers, imprudent youth. 

Turandot. To the temple, then, but at the altar will 
Thy daughter know the way to die. 

Calaf. Z Die! heavens! 

No! Ere it come to that—hear me, O Emperor, 
This only favour let thy kindness yield. 

Let me in turn, in this august divan, 

Prescribe for her a riddle to interpret. 

Tis this: What is the name and race of him, 
The Prince, who, to preserve a weary life, 
Was doom’d a while to drudge a lowly slave, 
And now, upon the pinnacle of hope, 
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Is yet more hapless than he was before ? 

To-morrow, cruel one, in this divan 

Declare this Prince’s and his father’s name. 

If thou canst not, here let my sufferings end. 

Let this dear hand be mine ; but if thou canst, 

Then with my life I pay the penalty. ; : 
Turandot. 1am contented, Prince. On this condition 


I am yours. 


Zelima. I begina 


n to tremble. 


Adelma. And I to hope anew. 


Altoum. 


Contented. I permit it riot. 
Shall have its due fulfilment. 


But I am not 
The law 


Calaf (falls at his feet.) Mighty Emperor ! 


If prayers may move thee—if t 


y daughter’s life 


And mine be dear to thee, oh, grant the prayer ! 
May Heaven forbid that lin aught oppose 

Her pleasure: If she wills it, let me die. 
To-morrow, if she can, in the divan 


Let her resolve my riddle. 
Turandot. 


Heavens! he dares 


To mock me, dares to set me at defiance! 
Altoum. Unthinking youth, thou know’st not what thou ask’st ; 
Know’st not her depth and subtilty of soul. 
But be itso. Let this new trial be! 
I free her of her pledge, if that to-morrow 
In the divan she can declare those names. 
But come what may, at least no more of murder. 
Let her succeed or fail, thou shalt depart 
In peace ; too much of blood has flowed already. 
Follow me, thoughtless Prince—what hast thou done ? 
[The march recommences. Autoum goes out majestically by one 
door, with the Prince, PanraLon, Tartacuia, the Doctors, 
and the Guarp ; Turanpot, Apetma, Zetia, and the female 


slaves on the other. 


The ingenuity of Turandot at once 
perceives that the enigma of Calaf 
relates to himself, but, ignorant of 
any clue to his birth, she almost de- 
spairs of detecting the secret; but. 
by the incautious disclosures o 
Skirina, the wife of Barak and mother 
of Zelima, the Princess ascertains the 
residence of the unknown with Ba- 
rak, and, instigated by Adelma, who, 
for purposes of her own, proniotes 
in the meantime the views of the 
Princess, Barak is arrested at the 
very moment that he is in conversa- 
tion with his former master Timur, 
who has just reached Pekin in search 
of his son. The conduct, the lan- 
guage of Timur, excite suspicion, 
and both the exiled monarch and the 
ex-minister are brought together in- 
to the presence of the Princess. The 
whole deportment of Turandotshews 
that Calaf has made an impression 
on her heart; but wounded vanity 
contends with love, and, aided b 
the jealous and interested counsels 
of Adelma, determines her, if possi- 


ble, to discover the secret, and, even 
at the cost of her own happiness, to 
humble the successful CZdipus, who 
had solved her riddles. She en- 
deavours, by threats, to extort from 
Timur the secret of Calaf’s name 
and birth; in the violence of his 
emotion he betrays himself so far as 
to shew that Calaf is his son, but no 
menaces can extort from him any 
thing farther. Adelma, however, 
now steps forward, and undertakes, 
by some device or other, to ascertain 
ere the next morning the name and 
family of the unknown. Her secret 
purpose is to disclose her love, and 
either to persuade the Prince to fly 
with hemimmediately, or if she find 
him inexorable, by betraying to Tu- 
randot the important secret, to en- 
sure his peer by her; as she all 
along indulges the hope, that if the 
Prince were once freed from his pas- 
sion for Turandot, her own attach- 
ment would meet with a return. 
The Princess, my tig by her confi- 
dence, recovers er hopes, and di- 
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rects her to use every effort to get 
possession of the secret. She even 
resists the entreaties of her father, 
to whom, in the meantime, the infor- 
mation of Calaf’s name and rank has 
been accidentally communicated, 
and who offers to impart to her the 
secret, so as to ensure her triumph 
in the divan, if she will only pledge 
herself to give her hand to Calaf at 
last. Pride still prevails over affec- 
tion, she rejects her father’s offer, 
and throws herself upon the inven- 
tion and enterprise of Adelma. 
With this view every scheme is 
put in requisition. For security’s 
sake, Calaf has been ‘by the Empe- 
ror’s directions removed to the pa- 
lace, and strict orders given that no 
one should be admitted to his apart- 
ments. He has laid himself weary 
and anxious on his couch, in hopes 
of being able, by test, to compose 
himself for the agitating scene of the 
morrow. His rest, however, is soon 
broken, for the guards have been 
corrupted by the agency of Adelma. 
_ First Skirina endeavours to extract 
the secret from him by a feigned 
tale of his father’s danger, and his 
anxiety to receive from him a note 
written with his own hand. This 
shallow device, however, Calaf im- 
mediately penetrates, and Skirina is 
soon disthissed. Her daughter Ze- 
lima, who succeeds her, fares tio 
better. The poor tormented Pritice 
has again throwt himself on his 
couch, when his slumbers are in- 
tefrupted a third time by tlie en 
trance of a more formidable tempter, 
Adelma. She discloses her name, 
her rank, her passion, and urges 
every possible motive to induce 
Calaf to abandon his hopeless pas- 
sion; but in vain. Calaf feels gra- 
titude to her, but to love his heart is 
indtcessible, She even at last ac- 
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cuses Turandot of a plot to murder 
him next morning on his way to the 
divan. Even this cannot cure the 
passion of the unfortutidte Prince ; 
he continues to love, even while he 
shudders at the supposed barbarity 
of his beautiful idol. But, in the 
vehemence of his agonized feelings, 
the names of his father and himself 
—the hapless Timur, afd yet more 
hapless Calaf—escape him. Adelma 
is now in possession of his secret. 
Finding every argumefit vain, she 
leaves him to cotmmiunicate it to her 
mistress. And tow, as Calaf fondly 
hopes that his interruptions are at 
an end, and that tired nature’s sweet 
restorer is to be his fof an hour or 
two, the officers of the seraglio enter, 
to say that daybreak is at band, and 
that he must prepare for the divan. 
A rapid and almost breathless in« 
terest pervades this act, from which 
we should have miost willingly quo 
ted, if we had not already indulged 
at such length, and if the catastrophe 
of the story—the scene in the divan 
—did not yet remain. 

The fifth act opens in the divan. 
Calaf expresses his surprise that he 
has reached it without the threatened 
attempt _ made upori his life; 
but a deep feelitig of anxiety and 
despondency rests on his mind, 
which all his efforts, and the encou- 
ragement of the Emperor, cannot 
enable him to shake off. Some pre- 
setititnent within seettis to forewarn 
him that Turandot has discovered 
his sécret. At this tioment a me- 
lancholy march is heard, and the 
Princess; with her attendants, all in 
the deépest mourtiing, enter the hall. 
Turandot ascends her throne, amidst 
profound silence and deep anxiety 
among thé audiétice, then turns to 
Calaf, and speaks. 


These mourning garments, Unknown Paince—the grief 
That clouds the countenances of my train, 

To thee may seem a welcome spectacle, 

I see the altar all bedeck’d, the priest 


Stand ready for the bridal. 


I can read 


Scorn in each look, and I could weep for bitterness. 
What art and deepest science could effect, 
To win the conquest from thee,—to avert 
This hour which shames my glory, I have tried 
In vain,—and now I bend me to my fate. 
Calaf. Could Turandot but read my heart, and see 
How much her sorrow overcasts my joy; 
Her wrath would be disarmed. Was it a crime 
To strive for such a prize? Would it not be 
A greater still to yield it like a coward ? 


| 
| 
| 
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Altoum. She is unworthy of thy condescension, 
O Prince. ’Tis now her turn to yield; and whether 
She yield with graceful dignity, or struggle 
With all her sex’s waywardness—the nuptials 
Shall straight proceed. What, ho! Let joyful music 
Proclaim to i 

Turandot, Patience, not quite so fast. 

[Rising and turning to Calaf. 

My triumph is complete. I did but raise 
Thy heart unto the pinnacle of hope, 
That I might plunge it deeper in despair. 

(Slowly, and with an elevated voice. 
Hear, Cauar, Timur’s son ;s—Quit this divan. 
Both names my deep invention hath discovered. 
Go seek another bride, and woe to thee 
And all that dare contend with Turandot. 

Calaf. O miserable me! 

Altoum. Gods! is it possible ? 

Pantalon. O holy Catharine ! 

Tartaglia. By the head of Fo, 

My wits are at a stand. 
Calaf. All lost—all hope for ever gone!—Ah! where, 
Where shall I turn for comfort? None can help me. 
I am myself the suicide ; I lose 
My love because I loved her all too well. 
Why did I not, of purpose, fail to solve 
The enigmas? Then my head to-day had found 
A quiet * awed on the lap of death, 
This suffocating heart a breathing room. 
Why, gracious Emperor, wouldst thou mitigate 
For me the bloody ordinance of the law, 
That with my head I might have paid the forfeit, 
If she had solved the enigma. Then at last 
She had been satisfied, and I at rest. 
[A murmur of disapprobation among the people in the background, 
Altoum. Calaf, my totterin e can bear no more; 
This unexpected thunderstroke has crushed me. 

Turandot (aside to Zelima.) His silent anguish moves me, Zelima, 
No longer can I steel my heart against him. 

Zelima (aside to Turandot.) O yield thee, then, at once. See 

there—the people 
Already grow impatient. 
Adelma (in extreme agitation.) Life and death 

Depend upon this moment. 

alaf. But what needs 
The sword of the law to end a life already 
Intolerable ? 

[He advances to the throne of Turandot. 
Yes, relentless Princess ! ; 

Here stands that Calaf whom thou knowest,—that Calaf 
Whom as a nameless stranger thou didst hate. 
And now, no longer nameless, hatest still. 
Now, cruel Princess, thou shalt have thy will. 
I will no longer with my presence darken 
The sun to thee. Here—at thy feet— 

[Draws a dagger and is about to stab himself. At the same mo- 
ment ADELMA makes a motion to prevent him, and TurRaNnDoT 
rushes from her throne. 

Turandot ( falling upon his arm with a look of terror and love.) 
Oh! Calaf! 
[Both continue for some time immovable, and gazing on each other. 

Altoum, What do I see? 
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Calaf (after a pause.) 

Thou! Thou wouldst prevent my death! 
Is this thy pity ? Wouldst thou have me live 
A loveless, lifeless, comfortless existence ? 
Think’st thou thy charms even can control despair ? 
Here ends thy power. Kill me thou mayst—thou canst not 
Compel me to live on. Off—let me die ; 
And if a spark of pity still survive, 
Reserve it for my father—he is here 
In Pekin—he hath need of comfort, since 
The staff of his old age is gone, since fate 
Bereaves him of his dear and only son. 

[Again attempts to stab himself. 

Turandot (throwing herself into his arms.) Live, Calaf. 

Thou shalt live, and live for me. 
Iam conquer’d. I disguise my love no longer. 
Fly, Zelima, to those unfortunates ; 
Carry them news of comfort, freedom, joy. 

Zelima, Ab, me! how gladly. 

Adelma. It is time to die, 

Since hope is at an end. 
Calaf. Gods, do I dream ? 
Turandot. I will not shine in borrow’d glories, Prince, 
To which I have noclaim. Know, then—and let 
The whole world know it—to no skill of mine, 
To chance alone and thy surprise I owe 
The secret of thy name and race. Thyself, 
Last night, declared them to my slave Adelma. 
Both names unwittingly escaped thy lips. 
Through her I have obtained them. Thou art therefore 
The victor. Thine alone the praise should be. 
But not alone that justice asks it,—not 
In forced obedience to the law.—No, Prince, 
But mine own heart’s unfetter’d impulses, 
I give myself to thee. That heart was thine, 
Even from the earliest moment that I saw thee. 

Adelma. O martyrdom beyond compare ! 

Calaf (who has stood during all this time as if in a dream, now 
appears for the first time to come to himself, and clasps the 
Princess with ecstasy in his arms.) Thou—mine! 

Let me not die with this excess of bliss. 
Altoum. The blessing of the gods be with thee, daughter, 
Since thou at last bringst comfort to my age. 
Let all our former sufferings be forgotten. 
This moment heals all wounds. 

Pantalon. A marriage, then ! 

A marriage, ho! Make room, ye learned doctors. 

Tartaglia. Room—room, there; let their faith forthwith 

be plighted. . 

Adelma. Live, then, hard-hearted man; live happy with her, 

Whom from my inmost soul I hate. [To Turandot. 
Yes, know 

I never loved thee, that I hate thee, and, 

Through hatred, only counterfeited love. 

I did disclose those names but in the hope 

To tear thy love from thee, and with the man ; 

Whom I had known and loved, ere thou hadst seen him, 

To fly to happier lands. This very night, 

While in thy service I appeared so active, 

I tried all arts, even calumny itself, 

To make him fly with me. It would not be. 

Those names which in his agony escaped him r 
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1 did betray, in hope that, banish’d from thee, 
He’d throw himself into Adelma’s arms. 

Vain hope! he loved too tenderly, and chose 
Rather to die for thee, than live for me. 

My efforts were in vain. One thing alone 


Remains within my power. 
Am come of royal line 


I, like thyself, 
e, and must blush 


That I have groan’d in slavish bonds so long. 
Of father, mother, brothers, sisters, all 
That to my heart were dear, thou hast deprived me ; 
And now thou dost bereave me of my love. 
Take then the wretched remnant of our race, 
Myself, to join the rest. [ll live no longer. 
[She lifts the dagger, which Turanvot had wrested from 
Cantar, from the ground. 
Despair it was that drew this dagger ; now 
It finds at last the heart for which ’twas destined. 
Calaf (clasping her by the arm.) Adelma, O be calm! 
Adelma. Leave me, ungrateful one; 
What, see thee happy in her arms ?—No, never ! 
Calaf. Thou shalt not die. °*Tis to thy fortunate 
Deceit I owe it, that this noble heart, 
Foe to constraint, hath voluntarily yielded 
To make me happy. Gracious 8 pes 


If my warm prayers have any weig 


t with thee, 


Bestow on her once more the gift of freedom ; 
Let the first pledge of happiness for us 


Be, to make others happy. 

Turandot. I, too, father, 
Unite my prayers with his. 
Too hateful to her. 


I must appear 


Me she could not pardon, 


Nor would she think my pardon was sincere. 
Let her go free, and if a mre favour 


Be yet in store for her, let 


t be granted. 


Too many tears were made to flow before, 
And now must haste the more to scatter joy. 


And now, we ask our readers, of 
whom we suppose one in every two 
hundred may perhaps have heard of 
Gozzi’s name, whether the Venetian 
be not a man of imagination and ta- 
lent; whether the drama from which 
we have quoted so liberally, and 
others not inferior to it, be not anima- 
ted by a dramatic interest, and a poe- 
tical spirit,more analogous tothe free- 
dom and force of our own dramatists, 
than to the colder character of the 
continental stage? Has he not con- 
trived to impart to the fantastic cha- 
racter of Oriental fable, the earnest- 
ness, the deep feeling, the reality of 
the poetry of the West, 


“ And wonders wild of Arabesque com- 
bined 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade ?” 


For our own part, we cannot hesi- 
tate to say, that though we do not 
look upon his works as characteristic 
of the Italian mind, but rather. as 
indicating a genius, inferior, no doubt, 


in degree, but the same in kind with 
that of our own English dramatists 
of the days of Elizabeth, we have al- 
ways thought that in these almost 
forgotten dramas, instinct as they are 
with poetical fire, abounding in na- 
tural and forcible dialogue, adorned 
with the richest and most varied co- 
louring of imagination, passing so 
gracefully from the tragic to the 
comic, and, above all, carrying along 
with them the sympathy and interest 
of the readers, amidst all their wan- 
derings beyond the visible diurnal 
sphere, the Italians might have found 
perhaps a better model of dramatic 
art, than in the monotonous beauty 
of Metastasio’s operas, with his all- 
pervading principle of pastoral love, 
with his machinery of suspended dag- 
gers and indispensable confidantes, 
who knew every thing before; or in 
the sententious pomp and meagre 
abstractions of that man of one idea, 
and that too, that least susceptible 
of dramatic yariety,—Victor Alfieri. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN.* 
No. III. 
CHARACTERS OF PASSION AND IMAGINATION. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Wuar is Passion? The art and act 
of os What is Imagination ? 
The art and act of creating. The two 
together ? Poetry, dealing with mor- 
tal pleasure and pain,and thereby su- 
bliming even while it saddens, beau- 
tifying even while it troubles life 
and death. Dwell they in more im- 
perial power in man’s or woman’s 
heart? We who are every inch a 
man, say in woman’s—you who are 
every inch a woman, say in man’s. 
Brightly burn they both in both, when 
fair bosom meets bold, and saints or 
sinners feel 


* That Love is heaven, and heaven is 
Love.”’ 


Characters of Passion and Imagi- 
nation! Where dwell they now-a- 
days in this world? In madhouses. 
The people without keepers, in this 
intellectual age, acknowledge not 


their dominion. They are all good 
and loyal subjects of Common Sense. 
He is “ monarch of all he surveys.” 
Blood-heat is now reduced to the 
temperature of milk and water in a 
dairy at peep of dawn; and nota 
pulse in male or female wrist beats 
more than sixty tothe minute. That 
strange sensation which is even yet 
sometimes felt, called fluttering at 
the heart, is so called by an elegant 
misnomer. ’*Tis but flatulence or 
acridity in the stomach. Indurated 
is the white and eke the brown mat- 
ter of the brain; and dulness dwells 
in the deception of a grand develope- 
ment. “ They that look out at the 
windows are darkened.” Dim is the 
Palace of the Soul. Pia mater has 
lost all sense of religion. Sin herself 
has grown stupid, though she sprung 
from the head of Satan; and Virtue 
looks as if she were her twin-sister, 
she who of yore was a seraph, and 
drew her descent from heaven. 

The world is ina bad way. Youth 
used to be clothed, as with a gar- 
ment, with genius and innocence, and 
walked the earth in jay, unconscious 
of its own glory, as stars walk the 


sky. But now nobody is young ex- 
cept the old. “ There are young wo- 
men in these days,” says the Lady to 
whose delightful book about Shak- 
speare we return, “ but there is no 
such thing as youth—the bloom of 
existence is sacrificed to a fashion- 
able education, and where we should 
find the rose-buds of the spring, we 
see only the full-blown, flaunting, 
precocious roses of the hot-bed.” 

If we ever marry, it shall be an 
old woman—a woman who, whether 
fat and fair or not, shall at least be 
forty. Not a “ full-blown, flaunt- 
ing, precocious rose of the hot-bed,” 
butan ever-blooming, modest Christ- 
mas rose, that meets you at the door 
with a snowy shower of blossoms. 
Canker'worse than the smut in wheat 
soon eats away the one, if frost not 
blights it till it wither ; the heart of 
the other is sound as its leaves are 
smiling, even like the tree that 
flowers but in heaven, immortal 
amaranth. 

Yet one sometimes picks up on 
the streets Sybilline leaves, scribbled 
with warnings for the youth of this 
enlightened age, against the dangers 
of romance. They may as well be 
bid go armed against the Griffin and 
the Arimaspin. The days of chivalry 
are not gone, for when hay is at 
eightpence a-stone, every Cockney 
keeps his ’oss; but the age of ro- 
mance is gone, we understand, even 
among milliners, who have betaken 
themselves to useful and entertain- 
ing knowledge. “ Where are they,” 
Mrs Jameson asks, “ these disci-« 
ples of poetry and romance—these 
victims of disinterested devotion 
and believing truth—all conscience 
and tenderness—whom it is so ne- 
cessary to guard against too much 
confidence in others, and too little in 
themselves—where are they ?” And 
the celebrated echo, Paddy Blake, 
answers, “ Nowhere !” 

Romance of old had, what Cole- 
ridge so finely calls her “ Cloudland - 
gorgeous land” hovering at sun- 
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rise or sunset—nay, all day long— 
over Clod-land till the grass grew 
greener in the emerald Nght, or the 
violet more “ deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue” in the cerulean smile 
that tinged earth with heaven. 

Dissolved is all that sweet or so- 
lemn pageantry—and the lovely fe- 
minine adorers of poetry and ro- 
mance, are only to be found now 
“ wandering in the Elysian fields, 
with the romantic young gentlemen, 
who are too generous, too zealous 
in defence of innocence, too enthu- 
siastic in the admiration of virtue, 
too violent in the hatred of vice, too 
sincere in friendship, too faithful in 
love, too active and disinterested in 
the cause of truth !” 

The favourite philosophy of the 
day is—utility—alias expediency— 
alias selfishness—alias what-you- 
may. And all the evils of that heart- 
less creed are encouraged and in- 
creased by the forcing system of 
Education—a system which, our fair 
friend (if she will permit us to call 
her so) indignantly says, “‘ inundates 
us with hard, clever, sophisticated 
girls, trained by knowing mothers 
and all-accomplished governesses, 
with whom vanity and expediency 
take place of conscience and affec- 
tion, (in other words, of romance, ) 
* frutto senile in sul giovenil fiore ;’ 
with feelings and passions suppress- 
ed or contracted, not governed by 
higher faculties and purer principles; 
with whom opinion—the same false 
honour which sends men out to fight 
duels—stands instead of strength 
and the light of virtue within their 
own souls, Hence the strange ano- 
malies of artificial society—girls of 
sixteen, who are models of manner, 
miracles of prudence, marvels of 
learning, who sneer at sentiment, 
and laugh at the Juliets and Imogens ; 
and matrons of forty, who, when the 
passions should be tame and wait 
upon the judgment, amaze the world, 
‘and put us to confusion with their 
doings.” 

Laugh at the Juliets and Imogens ! 
They will laugh next at Mary Mag- 
dalene. s 

Yet think not that, after all, we 
disbelieve in the existence of many 
maids and matrons, as fair and good 
even as the ladies Shakspeare saw in 
his dramatic dreams. “ Millions of 
spiritual creatures walk,” not “ un- 
seen” in shade and sunshine, or sit 
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like Ophelias “ sewing in their clo- 
sets.” Most of them are readers of 


Maga; and we never write such an 
article as this without the happiness 
of knowing, that in many a secret 
place the pages will be illumined by 


‘¢ Two of the fairest stars in all the hea- 
ven,” 


as Romeo calls the eyes of his Juliet. 

Come, then,—we exclaim in the 
beautiful language of the work be- 
fore us—* O Love! thou Teacher— 
O Grief! thou tamer—O Time! thou 
healer of human hearts! bring hither 
all your deep and serious revelations. 
And ye, too, rich fancies of unbrui- 
sed, unbowed youth—ye visions of 
long-perished hopes—shadows of un- 
born joys—gay colourings of the 
dawn of existence—whatever me- 
mory hath treasured up of bright and 
beautiful in nature or in art—all soft 
and delicate images—all lovely forms 
—divinest voices, and entrancing me- 
lodies—gleams of sunnier skies and 
fairer climes—Italian moonlights, and 
airs that ‘ breathe of the sweet south’ 
—now, if it be possible, revive to my 
imagination—live once more to my 
heart. Come, thronging around me, 
all inspirations that wait on passion, 
on power, on beauty; give me to 
tread, not bold, and yet unblamed, 
within the inmost sanctuary of Shak- 
speare’s genius, in Juliet’s Moonlight 
Bower, and Miranda’s Enchanted 
Isle.” 

We see Juliet but for a very short 
time before her first meeting with 
Romeo at the masquerade, and she 
speaks but a very few words; of 
Romeo we see and hear much, and 
we have begun to regard him with 
kindness and admiration. He Is IN 
Love! 

He knows not yet of Juliet’s ex- 
istence, or if he does, he has either 
never beheld the fair child, or her 
beauty has glided by, over the sur- 
face of his eyes, without having sunk 
into his heart. Does not that often 
happen? Affection gazes on its ob- 
ject in the hour of fate, and thence- 
forth breathes and burns but for it 
alone in a changed world. As yet 
Juliet has no lover but the County 
Paris. And he, though a fond lover, 
and aproper man, is nothing to her un- 
awakened bosom. He looks joyfully 
forward to the masquerade, for sake 
of Juliet, Romeo for sake of Rosaline. 

Capulet wishes Paris to wed Ju- 
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liet; but reminds him that “she is 
yet a stranger to the world,” and 
“ hath not seen the change of four- 
teen years.” 


“ Let two more summers wither in their 
pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
Paris. Younger than she are happy 
mothers made.” 


Meanwhile Romeo has been con- 
versing with Benvolio about his own 
love for Rosaline, and we already see 
in him, though his speech be “ high 
fantastical,” the noble, gallant, brave, 
and witty. 

The Maskers are not yet assem- 
bled; and we geta glimpse of her 
whom her father calls “ the hopeful 
lady of my earth.” The fair child, 
called by her nurse, answers to the 
name of “ Lamb! Lady-bird !” and, 
like a child, asks, 

* How now, who calls ? 
Nurse. Your mother. 
Juliet. Madam, I am here. 

What is your will ?” 

Then ensues that famous harangue 
of the old nurse, of which the coarse- 
ness would be insufferably disgust- 
ing, were it not so curiously charac- 
teristic ; and did it not serve to shew, 
by contrast, the purity of the crea- 
ture, of whose infancy the not un- 
affectionate hag keeps so tediously 
prosing away about a most sense- 
less and nurselike anecdote. 

“ Wilt thou not, Jule? It stinted, and 
said— Ay. 

Juliet. And stint thou, too, I pray thee, 

nurse, say I.” 

We imagine Juliet, since her mother 
suffers it, suffering it too; and yet 
neither heeding nor hearing the 
meaning of the no doubt often re- 
peated narrative—or if she do hear 
and understand, “ to the pure all 
things are pure ;” and she stops the 
mouth of the beldame with perfect 
good-humour, letting us feel at once 
that no harm had been done to the 
delicacy and innocence of her na- 
ture by all that had ever fallen from 
the coarse lips of a vulgar domestic. 
And to her lady-mother’s question 
how simple the reply ! 

“ La. Cap. Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to be mar- 

ried ? 

Jul. It is an honour that I dream not 

of.” 
Lady Capulet then draws a flatter- 
ing picture of Paris, and Juliet art- 
lessly says,— 
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‘* T’ll look to like, if looking liking move ; 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 

Than your consent gives strength to make 
it fly.” 

Mrs Jameson alludes, in a few well 
chosen words, to the unobtrusive 
simplicity of Juliet’s first appearance, 
the quiet manner in which she steals 
upon us, as the serene graceful girl, 
her feelings as yet unawaken’d, and 
her energies all unknown to herself, 
and unsuspected by others—and to 
the delightful charm of her silence 
and filial deference to her mother. 
Alas! in a few hours, rather than that 
Romeo were banished, the same 
creature almost impiously wishes 
that both her parents were dead ! 

But the scene shifts—and Juliet 
doubtless lovelily arrayed, and not at- 
tended too closely now by nurse and 
mother, is shining starlike at her first 
masquerade. She has not yet come 
out—but her beauty glorifies the halls 
of her father’s house, and Romeo is 
struck through the heart by an eye- 
shot wound. 

Love at first sight! And the more 
natural—think you—on the part of Ju- 
liet or of Romeo? Why, Romeo was 
in love with Rosaline. But Rosaline 
was cold as moonlight on snow— 
Juliet is warm as sunlight on roses. 


** She whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love 
allow ; 
The other did not so.” 


Most natural, therefore, was it for 
Romeo to forget the Dian who would 
“ not be hit with Cupid’s arrow,” 
and bury his whole being for ever in 
the bosom of that “snowy dove.” And 
though in his first fit of empassion- 
ed wonder, he calls her “ beauty too 
rich for use, for earth too dear,” and 
soon afterwards fears “to profane 
with my unworthiest hand this holy 
shrine,” yet while “ kissing her,” he 
feels that her lips are not “ too rich 
for use,” and that they have sent a 
stream of unextinguishable fire into 
his life. 

As for Juliet, an hour gone, when 
asked “how stands your disposition 
to be married,” she answered with 
perfect truth, “ it is an honour that I 
dream not of ;” but now she sees her 
husband in Romeo, and so changed is 
her whole being in a moment, that 

“If he be married, 
My graves like to be my wedding-bed !" 


And intenser is her love in its “ pro- 
digious birth,” “ that she must love 
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a loathed enemy.” Like two beau- 
tiful birds are they on St Valentine’s 
day, that come fluttering from oppo- 
site sides into the heart of a grove, 
and from that first mutual touch of 
their shivering plumage, are mated 
for ever after in calm or storm, gloom 
or sunshine. A mysterious sympa- 
thy of nature links them together— 
—an irresistible attraction—an in- 
stinct holier in its innocence than 
Reason’s self—and such in the hearts 
of Juliet and her Romeo is—Love. 

Then how elegant and graceful 
the demeanour of the Pair! Romeo 
is privileged by the law and custom 
of such a festival, to make love after 
a somewhat warmer and bolder fa- 
shion than perchance he would have 
ventured on anywhere else than at 
a masquerade. He plays the Pil- 

im—the Palmer—and she the Saint. 

ancy hallows the passion which it 
emboldens, till it looks like—what it 
is—religion. Our fair critic says 
beautifully, “ They are all love sur- 
rounded with all hate; all harmony 
surrounded with all discord; all 
pure nature in the midst of polished 
and artificial life. Juliet, like Por- 
tia, is the foster-child of opulence 
and splendour; she dwells in a fair 
city—she has been nurtured in a pa- 
lace—she clasps her robe with jewels 
—she braids her hair with rainbow- 
tinted pearls ;—but in herself she has 
no more connexion with the trap- 
pings around her, than the lovely ex- 
otic, transplanted from some Eden- 
like climate, has with the carved and 
gilded conservatory which has rear- 
ed and sheltered its Juxuriant beau- 
ty.” 

“ The use of the Chorus here,” says 
Dr Johnson, “is not easily discover- 
ed; it conduces nothing to the pro- 
gress of the play, but relates what is 
already known, or what the next 
scene will shew, and relates it with- 
out adding the improvement of any 
moral sentiment.” All very true— 
and yet we like the Chorus. It 
comes in well, with a sort of sweet 
solemnity, at the close of the night’s 
festivities, like a preternatural voice 
heard in the hush. 

Sudden as is the change in Juliet 
from child to woman—for under the 
power of passion the change is no 
less—it is not startling; we remem- 
ber that she was marriageable, though 
she had never dreamt of that honour ; 
her mother had told her to 
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“ Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ 
face, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s 
pen ; 

Examine every married lineament, 

And see how one another lends content ; 


And what obscured in this fair volume - 


lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes ;” 


and Juliet has “fallen to such peru- 
sal” of the face of Romeo; an apt 
scholar, at a few glances she has got 
the whole volume by heart! 

The Second Act is so full of the 
Passion of Love, that the very night- 
air seems sultry—yet as pure as it 
is voluptuous! We knew that there 
could be no rest that night for Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 

“ Benvolio. Romeo! my Cousin Romeo! 
Mercutio. He is wise, 
And, on my life, hath stolen away to bed.” 
But Mercutio is much mistaken, with 

all his wit, when he says— 


‘‘ I conjure thee, by Rosalie’s bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, straight leg,”’ &c. 


and Romeo has the best of the joke 

when from Capulet’s garden he be- 

— his “snowy dove” at a win- 
ow— 


“« But soft, what light through yonder 
window breaks ! 
It 1s THE East, AND JULIET IS THE Sun.” 


He is a poet—and speaks like 


Apollo. So is Juliet. How truly 
and finely does our lady critic say, 
“ that every circumstance, and every 
personage, and every shade of cha- 
racter in each, tends to the develope- 
ment of the sentiment which is the 
subject of the drama. The poetry, 
the richest that can possibly be con- 
ceived, is interfused through all the 
characters; the most splendid ima- 
gery is lavished upon all with the 
careless prodigality of genius; and 
all is lighted up into such a sunny 
brilliance of effect, as though Shak- 
speare had really transported him- 
self into Italy, and had drunk to in- 
toxication of her genial atmosphere.” 
The picture in “ Twelfth Night” of 
the wan girl dying of love, “ who 
pined in thought, and with a green 
and yellow melancholy,” never oc- 
curs to us, she adds, “ when think- 
ing on the enamoured and impas- 
sioned Juliet, in whose bosom love 
keeps a fiery vigil, kindling ten- 
derness into enthusiasm, enthusiasm 
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into passion, passion into heroism. 
No! The whole sentiment of the 
lay is of a far different order. It 
is flushed with the genial spirit of 
the South ; it tastes of youth, and of 
the essence of youth ; of life, and of 
the very sap of life. In the delinea- 
tion of that sentiment which forms 
the groundwork of the drama, no- 
thing in fact can equal the power of 
the picture, but its inexpressible 
sweetness, and its perfect grace ; the 
passion which has taken possession 
of Juliet’s whole soul, has the force, 
the rapidity, the resistless violence 
of the torrent; but she is herself, 
‘as moving delicate,’ as fair, as soft, 
as pliable as the willow that bends 
over it, whose light leaves tremble 
even with the motion of the current 
which hurries beneath them.” 

No lady surely did ever in this 
world, before or since, so blessedly 
make, unasked by words, and but by 
eyes, a promise, or rather proposal of 
marriage. - 


“ Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and 

good night indeed ! 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to- 
morrow, 

By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 

Where, and what time, thou wilt perform 
the rite ; 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 

And follow thee, my Lord, throughout 
the world.” 


And where in ail human language 
are there two lines so brimful of ten- 
derness, affection, and passion, as 
Romeo’s farewell— 


** Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace on 
thy breast ! 

Would I were sleep and peace ! so sweet to 
rest /”” 


The truth is, that Romeo was not 
only as passionate, but as pure as 
Juliet. So she says—and it was true 
—in one line of her soliloquy, when 
expecting him in the bridal chamber. 
There is not one word breathed from 
his burning lips, that is not as reve- 
rential as enamoured; a delicious 
glow warms and colours all his 
speech ; and Juliet innocently speaks 
= blushes at her own words—not at 

is— 
“ Thou know’st the mask of night is on 
my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my 
: cheek, 
For that which thou hast heard me speak 
to night.” 
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And they speak, butof themselves only 
— they see only themselves in the 
universe—all things else are as idle 
matter. Not aword they utter, though 
every word is poetry—not a senti- 
ment or description, though dressed 
in the most luxuriantimagery, but has 
a direct relation to themselves, or to 
the situation in which they are placed, 
and the feelings that engross them.” 
In the second scene, in Capulet’s 
house, when Juliet is waiting for the 
Nurse, who had gone to Romeo to 
fix the marriage hour, what purity, 
innocence, and artlessness in her im- 
patience! How beautifully does her 
passion express itself in poetry! 


“‘ Oh! she is lame! love’s heralds should 
be thoughts, 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun» 
beams, 

Driving back shadows over lowering hills; 

Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw 
love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid 
wings. 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 

Of this day’s journey,” &c. 


Friar Lawrence himself, as he sees 
her entering his cell, forgets the phi- 
losophy he had been preaching to 
Romeo—his advice to “ love mode- 
rately.” 


‘* There comes the lady; O, so lighta 
foot 

Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint; 

A lover may bestride the gossamers 

That idle in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall—so light is vanity.”” 


Vanity! nay—not vanity, good Fa- 
ther Lawrence—nor yet vexation of 
spirit. Love deserves a better name 
—and so thou thinkest in thy heart 
though old, not dead to holiest hu- 
manities—as thou sayest compassion- 
ately— 
“¢ Come, come with me, and we will make 
short work, 
For, by your leave, you shall not stay alone, 
Till holy church incorporate in one.” 
Juliet is now a bride—longing for 
the approach of her bridegroom; and 
Shakspeare does not fear to let us 
hear her breathing forth her vir 
longings ina soliloquy. Let a wife 
speak of that soliloguy—an English 
wife—who knows and feels what is 
modesty, and what is virtue. And 
let maidens read what matrons pro- 
nounce blameless—let them read it 
as itwas Spee eel 
only with their own ure thous 
y P ot 
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and watched over by their guardian 
angel. They will not find it, we 
fear, in the Family Shakspeare—but 
in any good edition. Then let them 
read this comentary. 

“ The famous soliloquy, ‘ Gallop apace, 
ye fiery-footed steeds,’ teems with luxu- 
riantimagery. The fond adjuration, ‘Come 
night! Come Romeo! Come thou day in 
night !’ expresses that fulness of enthusiastic 
admiration for her lover, which possesses 
her whole soul ; but expresses it as only 
Juliet could or would have expressed it, 
—in a bold and beautiful metaphor. Let 
it be remembered, that in this speech, 
Juliet is not supposed to be addressing 
an audience, nor even a confidante. She 
is thinking aloud; it is the young heart 
* triumphing to itself in words.’ I confess 
I have been shocked at the utter want of 
taste and refinement in those who, with 
coarse derision, or in a spirit of prudery, 
yet more gross and perverse, have dared 
to comment on this beautiful ‘ Hymn to 
the Night,’ breathed out by Juliet, in the 
silence and solitude of her chamber. It 
is at the very moment too that her whole 
heart and fancy are abandoned to blissful 
anticipation, that the Nurse enters with 
the news of Romeo’s banishment; and 
the immediate transition from rapture to 
despair has a most powerful effect.” 


Hitherto all has been Passion. But 
Romeo and Juliet have now been in 
bliss; and Shakspeare, the High Priest 
of Nature, has drawn a veil over her 
holiest mysteries. How sacred, as 
he paints it, is their wedded love! 
Sadness and Sorrow are now seen 
waiting on Joy ; and may we not ven- 
ture to quote the Parting Hour? 


* Enter ROMEO and JULIET. 
Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet 
near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine 


ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate- 
tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 
Rom. It was the lark, the herald of 
the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious 
streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder 
east : 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops; 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 
Jul. Yon light is not daylight, I know 
it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch- bearer, 
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And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore stay yet, thou need’st not to 
be gone. 
Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put 
to death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
I'll say, yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do 
beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our 
heads: 
I have more care to stay, than will to 
£0 5— 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet- wills 
it s0.— ‘ 
How is’t, my soul? let’s talk, it is not 
day. 
Jul. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, 
away ; 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing 
sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet division ; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us: 
Some say, the lark and loathed toad 
change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had changed voices 
too! 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us 
affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the 
day. 
O, now be gone; more light and light it 
grows. 
Rom. More light and light ?—more 
dark and dark our woes. 
Enter NuRsE. 
Nurse. Madam! 
Jul. Nurse ? 
Nurse. Your lady mother’s coming to 
your chamber : 
The day is broke; be wary, look about. 
[Exit Nurse. 
Jul. Then, window, let day in, and let 
life out. 
Rom. Farewell, farewell! one kiss, 
and I’ll descend. 
[Romeo descends. 
Jul, Art thou gone so! my love! my 
lord! my friend ! 
I must hear from thee every day i’ the 
hour, 
For in a minute there are many days: 
QO! by this count I shall be much in 
years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo. 
Rom. Farewell! I will omit no oppor- 
tunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to 
thee. 
Jul. O, think’st thou, we shall ever 
meet again ? 
Rom. I doubt it not; and all these 
woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in oyr time te come, 
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Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining 
soul : 
Methinks, I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 
Either my eyesight fails, or thou look’st 
pale. 

Rom. And trust me, love, in my eye 

so do you: 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu! 
adieu ! [Exit Romeo. 

Jul. O fortune, fortune } all men call 

thee fickle : 

If thou art fickle, what dost thou with 
him . 

That is renown’d for faith? 
fortune ; 

For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him 
long, 

But send him back.”’ 

How well now do we know the 
character of Juliet! and no one has 
helped us to see into it so well as 
the Lady whose work we have been 
studying—not criticising—for that 
were idle. In the dialogue between 


Be fickle, 


Juliet and her parents, she observes, 
and in the scenes with the nurse, we 
seem to have before us the whole of 
her previous education and habits ; 
we see her, on the one hand, kept in 
severe subjection by her austere pa- 


rents; and on the other, fondled and 
spoiled by a foolish old nurse—a si- 
tuation perfectly accordant with the 
manners of the times. The Lady Ca- 
pulet comes sweeping by, with her 
train of velvet, her black hood, fan, 
and rosary, the very beau-ideal of a 
proud Italian matron of the fifteenth 
century, whose offer to poison Romeo, 
in revenge for the death of Tybalt, 
stamps her with one very characte- 
ristic trait of the age and country. 
Yet she loves her daughter; and 
there is a touch of remorseful ten- 
derness in her lamentation over her, 
which adds to our impression of the 
timid softness of Juliet. Capulet 
is the jovial, testy, old man, the self- 
willed, violent, tyrannical father, to 
whom his daughter is but a proper- 
ty, the appanage of his house, and 
the object of his pride. And the 
nurse! She, says this critic, acute 
here as at other times delicate,—in 
the prosaic homeliness of the outline, 
and the magical illusion of the co- 
louring, reminds us of some of the 
marvellous Dutch paintings, from 
which, with all their coarseness, we 
start back as from a reality. Her 
low humour, her shallow garrulity, 
mixed with the dotage and petulance 
of age, her subserviency, her secre- 
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cy, and her total want of elevated 
principle, or even common honesty, 
are brought before us like a living 
and palpable truth. 


‘** Among these harsh and inferior spi- 
rits is Juliet placed ; her haughty parents, 
and her plebeian nurse, not only throw 
into beautiful relief her own native soft- 
ness and elegance, but are at once the 
cause and the excuse of her subsequent 
conduct. She trembles before her stern 
mother and her violent father ; but like a 
petted child, alternately cajoles and com- 
mands her nurse. It is her old foster- 
mother who is the confidante of her love. 
It is the woman who cherished her in- 
fancy, who aids and abets her in her 
clandestine marriage. Do we not per- 
ceive how immediately our impression of 
Juliet’s character would have been low- 
ered, if Shakspeare had placed her in 
connexion with any common-place dra- 
matic waiting-woman ?—even with Por- 
tia’s adroit Nerissa, or Desdemona’s 
Emilia? By giving her the Nurse for her 
confidante, the sweetness and dignity of 
Juliet’s character are preserved inviolate 
to the fancy, even in the midst of all the 
romance and wilfulness of passion. 

“ The natural result of these extremes 
of subjection and independence, is exhi- 
bited in the character of Juliet, as it gra- 
dually opens upon us. We behold it in 
the mixture of self-will and timidity, of 
strength and weakness, of confidence and 
reserve, which are developed as the ac- 
tion of the play proceeds. We see it in 
the fond eagerness of the indulged girl, 
for whose impatience the ‘nimblest of 
the lightning-winged loves’ had been 
too slow a messenger ;. in her petulance 
with her nurse ; in those bursts of vehe- 
ment feeling, which prepare us for the 
climax of passion at the catastrophe; in 
her invectives against Romeo, when she 
hears of the death of Tybalt; in her in- 
dignation when the Nurse echoes those 
reproaches, and the rising of her temper 
against unwonted contradiction : 

* Nurse. Shame come to Romeo! 

" Juliet. Blister’d be thy tongue 
For such a wish—he was not born to shame!’ 

‘‘ Then comes that revulsion of strong 
feeling, that burst of magnificent exulta~ 
tion in the virtue and honour of her lo« 
ver: 

* Upon his brow Shame is asham’d to sit, 
For ’tis a throne where Honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the universal earth |’ 

And this, by one of those quick 
transitions of feeling which belong to the 
character, is immediately succeeded by a 
gush of tenderness and self-reproach— 

* Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 


name, 
When I, thy three hours’ wife, have mangled it ¢ 
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“ With the same admirable truth of 
nature, Juliet is represented as at first 
bewildered by the fearful destiny that 
closes round her; reverse is new and ter- 
rible to one nursed in the lap of luxury, 
and whose energies are yet untried. 

* Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stra- 


tagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself !’ 


“ While a stay remains to her amid the 
evils that encompass her, she clings to it. 
She appeals to her father—to her mo- 
ther— 

* Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak one word! 
. * * 7 


Ah, sweet my mother, cast me not away ! 
Delay this marriage for a month,—a week !’ 


“ And, rejected by both, she throws 
herself upon her nurse in all the helpless- 
ness of anguish, of confiding affection, of 
habitual dependence— 

«0 God ! O nurse ! how shall this be prevented ? 
Some comfort, nurse !” 

“ The old woman, true to her vocation, 
and fearful lest her share in these events 
should be discovered, counsels her to for- 
get Romeo and marry Paris; and the 
moment which unveils to Juliet- the 
weakness and the baseness of her confi- 
dante, is the moment which reveals her 
to herself. She does not break into up- 
braidings ; it is no moment for anger ; it 
is incredulous amazement succeeded by 
the extremity of scorn and abhorrence 
which take possession of her mind. She 
assumes at once and asserts all her own 
superiority, and rises to majesty in the 
strength of her despair. 

* Juliet. Speakest thou from thy heart ? 

Nurse. Aye, and from my soul too;—or else 
Beshrew them both ! 

Juliet. AMEN !’ 

“ This final severing of all the old fa- 

miliar ties of her childhood— 
* Go, counsellor ! 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain !’ 
and the caim, concentrated force of her 
resolve, 
* If all else fail,—myself have power to die!’ 


have a sublime pathos. It appears to me 
also an admirable touch of nature, con- 
sidering the master passion which, at. this 
moment, rules in Juliet’s soul, that she 
is as much shocked by the Nurse’s dis- 
praise of her lover, as by her wicked, 
time-serving advice, . 

“This scene is the crisis in the charac- 
ter; and henceforth we see Juliet assume 
a new aspect. The fond, impatient, ti- 
mid girl, puts on the wife and the wo- 
man ; she has learned heroism from suf- 
fering, and subtlety from oppression. It 
is idle to criticise her dissembling submis- 
sion to her father and mother ; a higher 

duty has taken place of that which she 
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owed to them; a more sacred tie has 
severed all others. Her parents are pic- 
tured as they are, that no feeling for 
them may interfere in the slightest degree 
with our sympathy for the lovers. In the 
mind of Juliet there is no struggle be- 
tween her filial and her conjugal duties, 
and there ought tobe none. The Friar, 
her spiritual director, dismisses her with 
these instructions: 

* Go home,-—be merry,—give consent 

To marry Paris ;’ 
and she obeys him. Death and suffering 
in every horrid form she is ready to brave, 
without fear or doubt, ‘to live an un- 
stained wife;’ and the artifice to which 
she has recourse, which she is even in- 
structed to use, in no respect impairs the 
beauty of the character: we regard it 
with pain and pity, but excuse it, as the 
natural and inevitable consequence of the 
situation in which she is placed. Nor 
should we forget, that the dissimulation, 
as well as the courage of Juliet, though 
they spring from passion, are justified by 
principle :— 
* My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven; 
How shall my faith return again to earth, 
Unless that husband send it me from heaven |’ 
In her successive appeals to her father, 
her mother, her nurse, and the Friar, she 
seeks those remedies which would first 
suggest themselves to a gentle and vir- 
tuous nature, and grasps her dagger only 
as the last resource against dishonour and 
violated faith— 
* God join’d my heart with Romeo’s,—thou our 

hands. 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seai’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart, with treacherous revolt, 
Turn to another,—zhis shall slay them both !’ 

‘“ Thus, in the very tempest and whirl- 
wind of passion and terror, preserving, to 
a certain degree, that moral and feminine 
dignity which harmonizes with our best 
feelings, and commands our unreproved 
sympathy.” 

We could add nothing to this noble 
passage, nor could we. to what is 
said of the catastrophe. 

Soft you now ! 
Tue Farr Ornetia !” 

In her all intellectual energy, saith 
our fair critic well, and all moral 
energy too, are in a manner latent, 
if existing; in her love is’an uncon- 
scious impulse, and imaginationlends 
the external charm and hue, not the 
internal power ; in her the feminine 
character appears resolved into its 
very elementary principles—modes- 
ty, grace, and tenderness. Shak- 
speare has shewn us that these ele- 
mental feminine qualities, when ex- 
panded under genial influences, suf- 
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fice to constitute a perfect and hap- 
py human creature, Miranda; when 
thrown-alone amid harsh and adverse 
destinies, and amid the trammels and 
corruptions of society, without ener- 
gy to resist, or will to act, or strength 
to endure, the end must needs be 
desolation, as with Ophelia. Nothing 
can be more beautiful in its truth 
than the following eloquent strain. 


“ Ophelia—poor Ophelia! O far too 
soft, too good, too fair, to be cast among 
the breirs of this working-day world, and 
fall and bleed upon the thorns of life! 
What shall be said of her? for eloquence 
is mute before her! Like a strain of sad 
sweet music which comes floating by us 
on the wings of night and silence, and 
which we rather feel than hear—like the 
exhalation of the violet dying even upon 
the sense it charms—like the snow-flake 
dissolved in air before it has caught a 
stain of earth—like the light surf severed 
from the billew, which a breath disperses 
—such is the character of Ophelia: so 
exquisitely delicate, it seems as if a touch 
would profane it; so sanctified in our 
thoughts by the last and worst of human 
woes, that we scarcely dare to consider it 
too deeply, The love of Ophelia, which 
she never once confesses, is like a secret 
which we have stolen from her, and which 


ought to die upon our hearts as upon her - 


own. Her sorrow asks not words but 
tears ; and her madness has precisely the 
same effect that would be produced by the 
spectacle of real insanity, if brought be- 
fore us ; we feel inclined to turn away and 
veil our eyes in reverential pity, and too 
painful sympathy.” 


Ophelia, like Cordelia, is not often 
or long before our bodily eye; but 
she has her abiding-place in our piti- 
ful heart. From the first, happy as 
she is herself in her perfect, inno- 
cence, we encircle her with an air 
of sadness; and are haunted with 
forebodings of a dismal fate. Some- 
thing sorrowful hangs over her sim- 
plicity ; and we fear for the Bird of 
Calm amid gloom darkening into 
tempest. When she is brought to 
the Court, “she seems,” says Mrs 
Jameson, with exquisite feeling of 
her character and condition, “ like a 
seraph that had wandered out of 
bounds, and yet breathed on earth 
the air of paradise.” When she is 
divided from her perfect mind, in- 
supportable almost is the sight of 
her innocence singing in insanity ; 
there is a woful beauty in her 
death; and pathos that “ lies too 
deep for tears,” about her burial. 
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Can such a simple creature indeed 
love and be beloved by Hamlet ? 
Her brother, Laertes, warns her not 
to believe in the permanency of the 
Prince’s passion, calling it — 


“a toy in blood, 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 
No more.” 


And she merely answers, 
** No more but so ?” 


Not that she yields up her faith; but 
her gentle nature knows no stronger 
denial; and in her humility she is 
not unwilling to admit that it may 
be even so—* sweet, but not lasting.” 
How beautifully are we told of her 
extreme youth in these lines ! 


“ The canker galls the infants of thespring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blastments are most immi- 
nent.” 


Yet even the gentle Ophelia speaks 
to her admonishing brother with the 
sweet freedom of a sister. 


* But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Shew me the steep and thorny way to 
heaven ; 
Whilst, like a gruff and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance 
treads, 
And recks not his own read.” 


To her father how full of reverence 
is the child ! 


** Polonius, What is’t, Ophelia, he hath 
said to you? 

Ophelia. So please you, something 
touching the lord Hamlet.” 


And then, without any disguise, she 
tells her father all. 


‘“‘ He hath, my lord, of late, made many 
tenders 
Of his affection to me. 
Polonius. Do you believe his tenders, 
as you call them? 
Ophelia. I do not know, my lord, what 


I should think. 
. 


* * ® 


My lord, he hath importun’d me with love, 
In honourable fashion. 
* * * * 
And hath given countenance tohis speech, 
my lord, 


With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 
a * * * 


I shall obey, my lord.” 

These are all the words she utters 
during the time we first see her, and 
yet, taken in connexion with what 
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her brother and her father say to 
her, how they reveal her sweet, soft, 
gentle, innocent and pious nature! 


«It is the helplessness of Ophelia, ari- 
sing merely from her innocence, and pic- 
tured without any indication of weakness, 
which melts us with such profound pity. 
Ophelia is so young, that neither her mind 
nor her person have attained maturity ; 
she is not aware of the nature of her own 
feelings; they are prematurely developed 
in their full force before she has strength 
to bear them, and love and grief together 
rend and shatter the frail texture of her 
existence, like the burning fluid poured 
into a crystal vase. She says very little, 
and what she does say seems rather in- 
tended to hide than to reveal the emo- 
tions of her heart ; yet in those few words 
we are made as perfectly acquainted with 
her character, and with what is passing in 
her mind, as if she had thrown forth her 
soul witb all the glowing eloquence of 
Juliet. Passion with Juliet seems innate, 
a part of her being, ‘ as dwells the gather- 
ed lightning in the cloud ;’ and we never 
fancy her but with the dark splendid eyes 
and Titian-like complexion of the south. 
While in Ophelia we recognize as dis- 
tinctly the pensive, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
daughter of the north, whose heart seems 
to vibrate to the passion she has inspired, 
more conscious of being loved than of 
loving ; and yet, alas ! loving in the silent 
depths of her young heart, far more than 
she is loved.” 


It is finely remarked by Mrs Jame- 
son, that neither to her brother nor 
to her father does Ophelia say a 
word of her love for Hamlet; she 
but acknowledges the confession of 
Hamlet’s love for her; the whole 
scene is managed with inexpressible 
delicacy ; it is one of those instances 
common in Shakspeare, in which 
we are allowed to perceive what is 
passing in the mind of a person with- 
out any consciousness on their part; 
only Ophelia herself is unaware, that 
while she is admitting the extent of 
Hamlet’s courtship, she is also be- 
traying how deep is the impression 
it has made, how entire the love with 
which it is returned! 

Next time we see Ophelia, it is 
when she has been alarmed by the 
distracted appearance of Hamlet. 

Ophelia. O, my lord! my lord ! Ihave 

been so affrighted ! 

Polonius. With what, in the name of 

heaven ? 

Ophelia. My lord! as I was sewing 


in my closet, : 
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Lord Hamlet with his doublet all un- 
braced, 
No hat upon his head, his stockings 
foul’d, 
Ungarter’d and down-gyved to his ankles, 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each 
other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors, he comes before me. 
Polonius. Mad for thy love ? 
Ophelia. My lord, I do not know ; 
But truly I do fear it. 
Polonius. I am sorry ; 
What? Have you given him any hard 
words of late ? 
Ophelia. No, my good lord! but as you 
did command, 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me.” 


Ophelia would not, of her own. ac- 
cord, have attributed Hamlet’s appa- 
rent madness to love of her, had her 
father not asked the question; but 
questioned, she speaks the truth, he- 
sitatingly and humbly—as if it were 
presumption even to fear that one so 
high could be “ sore-distraught” for 
sake of one so lowly! “ Hard words” 
indeed! Hard words from Ophelia 
to Hamlet! O, Polonius, “ shrewd, 
wary, subtle, pompous, garrulous 
old courtier” as thou wast, little didst 
thou know, dear as she was unto thee, 
of thy daughter’s heart! 

Of all Shakspeare’s Female Cha- 
racters, not one, says Mrs Jameson, 
ingeniously, could have loved Ham- 
let but Ophelia. 

“Let us fora moment imagine any one 
of Shakspeare’s most beautiful and stri- 
king female characters in immediate con- 
nexion with Hamlet; the gentle Desde- 
mona would never have despatched her 
household cares in haste, to listen to his 
philosophical speculations, his dark con- 
flicts with his own spirit. Such a woman 
as Portia would have studied him; Juliet 
would have pitied him; Rosalind would 
have turned him over with a smile to the 
melancholy Jacques; Beatrice would have 
laughed at him outright ; Isabel would have 
reasoned with him; Miranda could but 
have wondered at him ; but Ophelia loves 
him. Ophelia, the young, fair, inexpe- 
rienced girl, facile to every impression, 
fond in her simplicity, and credulous in 
her innocence, loves Hamlet; not for what 
he is in himself, but for that which ap- 
pears to her—the gentle, accomplished 
prince, upon whom she has been accus- 
tomed to see all eyes fixed in hope and 
admiration, ‘ the expectancy and rose of 
the fair state,’ the star of the court in 
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which she moves, the first who has ever 
whispered soft vows in her ear; and what 
can be more natural ?” 

We once said—long ago*—that 
“there is nothing in Ophelia which 
could make her the object of an en- 
grossing passion to so majestic a spi- 
rit as Hamlet.” The lady, to whose 


work we are indebted for almost all 
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Articles on Shakspeare, gently takes 
us to task for that opinion, and we re- 
linquish it for her sake. “I do think,” 
she says, “ that the love of Hamlet for 
Ophelia is deep, is real, and is pre- 
cisely the kind of love which such a 
man as Hamlet would feel for such a 
woman as Ophelia. Our blessed reli- 
gion, which has revealed deeper mys- 


teries in the human soul than ever 


that may give pleasure in these our 





* “ Tt has often struck me that the behaviour of Hamlet to Ophelia has appeared 
more incomprehensible than it really is, from an erroneous opinion generally enter- 
tained, that his love for her was profound. Though it is impossible to reconcile all 
parts of his conduct towards her with each other, on almost any theory, yet some 
great difficulties are got over, by supposing that Shakspeare merely intended to de- 
scribe a youthful, an accidental, and transient affection on the part of Hamlet. There 
was nothing in Ophelia that could make her the engrossing object of Passion to so 
majestic a spirit. It would appear, that what captivated him in her, was, that be- 
ing a creature of pure, innocent, virgin nature, but still of mere nature only,—she 
yet exhibited, in great beauty, the spiritual tendencies of nature. There is in her 
frame the ecstasy of animal life,—of breathing, light-seeing life betraying itself, even 
in her disordered mind, in snatches of old songs (not in her own words), of which 
the associations belong to a kind of innocent voluptuousness. There is, I think, in 
all we ever see of her, a fancy and character of her affections suitable to this; that 
is, to the purity and beauty of almost material nature. To a mind like Hamlet's, 
which is almost perfectly spiritual, but of a spirit loving nature and life, there must 
have been something touching, and delightful, and captivating in Ophelia, as almost 
an ideal image of nature and of life. The acts and indications of his love seem to 
be merely suitable to such a feeling. I see no one mark of that love.which goes 
even into the blood, and possesses all the regions of the soul. Now, the moment 
that his soul has sickened even unto the death,—that love must cease, and there 
can remain only tenderness, sorrow, and pity. We should also remember, that the 
sickness of his soul arose in a great measure from the momentary sight he has had 
into the depths of the invisible world of female hollowness and iniquity. That other 
profounder love, which in my opinion he had not, would not have been so affected. 
It would either have resisted and purged off the baser fire victoriously, or it would 
have driven him raving mad. But he seems to me to part with his love without 
much pain. It certainly has almost ceased. 

“‘ His whole conduct (at least previous to Ophelia’s madness and death), is consis- 
tent with such feelings. He felt that it became him to crush in Ophelia’s heart all 
hopes of his love. Events had occurred, almost to obliterate that love from his soul. 
He sought her, therefore, in his assumed madness, to shew her the fatal truth, and 
that in a way not to humble her spirit by the consciousness of being forsaken, and 
no more beloved ; but to prove that nature herself had set an insuperable bar between 
them, and that when reason was gone, there must be no thought of love. Accord. 
ingly, his first wild interview, as described by her, is of that character,—and after. 
wards, in that scene when he tells her to go toa nunnery, and in which his language 
is the assumed language of a mind struggling between pretended indifference and real 
tenderness, Ophelia feels nothing towards him but pity and grief, a deep melancholy 
over the prostration of his elevated spirit. 


*O what anoble mind is here o’erthrown !’ 


“ Here the genius of Kemble seemed to desert him, and he threw an air of fierce. 
ness and anger over the mien and gestures of Hamlet, which must have been far in- 
deed from the imagination of Shakspeare. It was reserved for Kean to restore na- 
ture from her profanation. In his gesticulations there is nothing insulting towards 
such anobject. There is a kind of wild bitterness, playing towards her in the words 
merely,—that she might know all was lost,—but, in the manner of delivering those 
speeches, he follows the manifest intention of the divine Bard, and gives to them that 
mournful earnestness with which a high intellectual mind, conscious of its superior- 
ity, and severed by pain from that world of life to which Ophelia belonged, would, in 
a situation of extreme distress, speak authoritative counsel to an inferior soul. And 
when, afraid lest the gentle creature whom he deeply pities,—and whom, at that 
moment, it may well be said, he loves, —might in her heart upbraid him for his cruel- 
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were dreamt of by ide a 35 f till ‘which, in darker times, was paid to 
she went hand in hand with Faith, the manifestations of power; and 


has taught us to pay that worship to therefore do I think, that the mighty 
the symbols of purity and innocence intellect, the capacious, soaring, pe- 





ty, in spite even of the excuse of his apparent madness,—Kean returns to Ophe- 
lia, and kisses her hand; we then indeed feel as if a burst of light broke in upon 
the darkness,—and truth, and nature, and Shakspeare, were at once revealed. 

“To you who are so familiar with this divine drama, I need not quote passages, nor 
use Many arguments to prove my position, that Shakspeare never could have intend- 
ed to represent Hamlet’s love to Ophelia as very profound. If he did, how can we 
ever account for Hamlet’s first exclamation, when in the churchyard he learns that 
he is standing by her grave, and beholds her coffin ? 


* What, the fair Ophelia !’ 


* Was this all that Hamlet would have uttered, when struck into sudden conviction 
by the ghastliest terrors of death, that all he loved in human life had perished? We 
can with difficulty reconcile such a tame ejaculation, even with extreme tenderness 
and sorrow. But had it been in the soul of Shakspeare, to shew Hamlet in the agony 
of hopeless despair,—and in hopeless despair he must at that moment have been, had 
Ophelia been all in all to him,— is there in all his writings so utter a failure in the at- 
tempt to give vent to overwhelming passion? When, afterwards, Hamlet leaps into 
the grave, do we see in that any power oflove? Iam sorry to confess, that the whole 
of that scene is to me merely painful. It is anger with Laertes, not love for Ophe- 
lia, that makes Hamlet leap into the grave. Laertes’ conduct, he afterwards tells us, 
‘ put him into a towering passion,’—a state of mind which is not very easy to recon- 
cile with almost any kind of sorrow for the dead Ophelia. Perhaps, in this, Shak- 
speare may have departed from nature. But had he been attempting to describe the 
behaviour of an impassioned lover, at the grave of his beloved, I should be compelled 
to feel, that he had not merely departed from nature, but that he had offered her the 
most profane violation and insult. 

‘* Hamlet is afterwards made acquainted with the sad history of Ophelia, —he knows, 
that to the death of Polonius, and his own imagined madness, is to be attributed her 
miserable catastrophe. Yet, after the burial scene, he seems utterly to have forgot- 
ten that Ophelia ever existed ; nor is there, as far as I recollect, a single allusion to 
her throughout the rest of the drama, The only way of accounting for this seems 
to be, that Shakspeare had himself forgotten her,—that with her last rites she va- 
nished from the world of his memory. But this of itself shews, that it was not his 
intention to represent Ophelia as the dearest of all earthly things or thoughts to 
Hamlet, or surely there would have been some melancholy, some miserable haunt- 
ings of her image. But even as it is, it seems not a little unaccountable, that Hamlet 
should have been so slightly affected by her death. 

“ Of the character of Ophelia, and the situation she holds in the action of the play, 
I need say little. Every thing about her is young, beautiful, artless, innocent, and 
touching. She comes before us in striking contrast to the Queen, who, fallen as she 
is, feels the influence of her simple and happy virgin purity. Amid the frivolity, flat- 
tery, fawning, and artifice of a corrupted court, she moves in all the unpolluted love- 
liness of nature. She is like an artless, gladsome, and spotless shepherdess, with the 
gracefulness of society hanging like a transparent veil over her natural beauty. But 
we feel from the first, that her lot is to be mournful. The worldin which she lives 
is not worthy of her. And soon as we connect her destiny with Hamlet, we know 
that darkness is to overshadow her, and that sadness and sorrow will step in between 
her and the ghost-haunted avenger of his father’s murder. Soon as our pity is ex- 
cited for her, it continues gradually to deepen; and when she appears in her mad- 
ness, we are not more prepared to weep over all its most pathetic movements, than 
we afterwards are to hear of her death. Perhaps the description of that catastrophe 
by the Queen is poetical rather than dramatic ; but its exquisite beauty prevails, and 
Ophelia, dying and dead, is still the same Ophelia that first won our love. Perhaps 
the very forgetfulness of her, throughout the remainder of the play, leaves the soul 
at full liberty to dream of the departed. She has passed away from the earth like a 
beautiful air—a delightful dream. There would have been no place for her in the 
agitation and tempest of the final catastrophe. We are satisfied that she is in her 
grave. And in place of beholding her involved in the shocking troubles of the clo- 
sing scene, we remember that her heart lies at rest, and the remembrance is like the 
returning voice of melancholy music.”—Vo, XJ, for February 1818. 
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netrating genius of Hamlet may be 
represented, without detracting from 
its grandeur, as reposing upon the 
tender virgin innocence of Ophelia, 
with all that deep delight with which 
a superior nature contemplates the 
oodness which is at once perfect in 
itself, and of itself unconscious. That 
Hamlet regards Ophelia with this 
kind of tenderness—that he loves 
her with a love as intense as can be- 
long to a nature in which there is (I 
think) much more of contemplation 
and sensibility than action and pas- 
sion—is the feeling and conviction 
with which I have always read the 
play of Hamlet.” It shall henceforth 
be the feeling with which we too 
read it; and we shall believe Hamlet 
when he writes, “ 7'0 the celestial and 
my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia.” Nor shall we say with Po- 
lonius, “ that’s an ill phrase, a vile 
hrase—deautified is a vile phrase.” 
Hie loved her when he wrote “ in 
her excellent white bosom, these 


“ Doubt thou, the stars are fire ; 
Doubt, that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt I love. 


“O, dear Ophelia! I am ill at these 
numbers ; I have not art to reckon my 
groans ; but that I love thee best, O 


most best, believe it. Adieu! Thine 
evermore, most dear Lady, whilst this 
machine is to him, Hamuer.”’ And we 
believe him when, with the wildest 
vehemence, he exclaims, on coming 
out of her grave, into which he had 
leapt— 

“TI loved Ophelia—forty thousand bro- 

thers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum !” 


Alas! what then must have been the 
misery of Ophelia, on being used as 
follows by him who loved her better 
than forty thousand brothers! 
* Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia :—Nymph, in thy ori- 
sons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 
Oph. Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a 
day ? 
Ham. I humbly thank you; well. 
Oph. My lord, I have remembrances 
of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them. 
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Ham, No, not I; 
I never gave you aught. 
Oph. My honour’d lord, you know 

right well, you did ; 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath 
compos’d, 

As made the things more rich: their 
perfume lost, . 

Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove 
unkind. 

There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha! are you honest ? 

Oph. My lord ? 

Ham, Are you fair ? 

Oph. What means your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest, and fair, 
you should admit no discourse to your 
beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have 
better commerce than with honesty ? 

Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of 
beauty will sooner transform honesty 
from what it is to a bawd, than the force 
of honesty can translate beauty into his 
likeness; this was some time a paradox, 
but now the time gives it proof. I did 
love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me 
believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed 
me: for virtue cannot so inoculate our 
old stock, but we shall relish of it; I 
loved you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 

Ham, Get thee to a nunnery: Why 
would’st thou bea breeder of sinners? I 
am myself indifferent honest; but yet I 
could accuse me of such things, that it 
were better, my mother had not borne 
me: I am very proud, revengeful, ambi- 
tious ; with more offences at my beck, 
than I have thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time 
to act them in: What should such fel- 
lows as I do crawling between earth and 
heaven! Weare arrant knaves, all; be- 
lieve none of us: Go thy ways toa nun- 
nery. Where’s your father? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him ; 
that he may play the fool nowhere but 
in’s own house. Farewell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sweet heavens! 

Ham. If thou dost marry, I'll give 
thee this plague for thy dowry: Be thou 
as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny: Get thee to a 
nunnery; farewell. Or, if thou wilt 
needs marry, marry a fool ; for wise men 
know well enough, what monsters you 
make of them. To a nunnery, go; and 
quickly too. Farewell. 

Oph. Heavenly powers, restore him } 
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Ham. I have heard of your paintings 
too, well enough ; God hath given you 
one face, and you make yourselves an- 
other ; you jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nick-name God’s creatures, and make 
your wantonness your ignorance: Go to, 
T’ll no more of ’t ; it hath made me mad. 
I say, we will have no more marriages: 
those that are married already, all but 
one, shall live ; the rest shall keep as they 
are. Toa nunnery, go. 

[Exit Hamuer. 


Oph. O, what a noble mind is here 

o’erthrown ! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, 
tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form, 

The observ’d of all observers: quite, quite 
down ! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign 
reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of 
blown youth, 

Blasted with ecstasy : O, woe is me! 

To have seen what I have seen, see what 
I see |” 


Shakspeare and Mrs Jameson were 
right. Ophelia herself knew that 
Hamlet loved her;—and Hamlet 
knew that Ophelia knew that he 
loved her, and therefore he used her 

’ thus; for no behaviour of his, he was 
well assured, could ever make his 
*soul’s idol” “ doubt he loved.” That 
doubt would have broken her heart. 
But Hamlet wished not to break 
Ophelia’s heart, whatever else he 
may have wished; and what he 
wished is “ hard to be scanned.” 
Ophelia by all this seeming harsh 
usage, (Oh, most harsh!) feels not 
herself ill-used; no word of upbraid- 
ing escapes her lips; all she feels is 
—pity! She is “ of ladies most de- 
ject and wretched ;”’ but not because 
no more she “ sucks the honey of 
his music vows;” but to see “ Oh! 
what a noble mind is here o’er- 
thrown!” And never was wreck of 
mind so sublimely painted in words 
as by her, the simple of heart! 
when at last she exclaims, “ O, woe 
is me!” The woe is—* to have 
seen what I have seen! see what I 
see!” QOsinless being! uplifted by 
thy self-forgetting innocence to a 
loftier height of humanity even than 
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that from which in the meekness of 
thy lamenting sorrow thou behold’st 
“that noble and most sovereign rea- 
son” falllike astar from its sphere ! 
But hear another speak, who always 
speaks well :— 

** We do not see him as a lover, noras 
Ophelia first beheld him; for the days 
when he importuned her with love were 
before the opening of the drama—before 
his father’s spirit revisited the earth ; but 
we behold him at once in a sea of trou- 
bles, of perplexities, of agonies, of terrors. 
A loathing of the crime he is called on to 
revenge, which revenge is again abhorrent 
to his nature, have set him at strife with 
himself; the supernatural visitation has 
perturbed his soul to its inmost depths ; 
all things else, all interests, all hopes, all 
affections, appear as futile, when the ma- 
jestic shadow comes lamenting from its 
place of torment ‘ to shake him with 
thoughts beyond the reaches of his soul !’ 
His love for Ophelia is then ranked by 
himself among those trivial, fond records 
which he has deeply sworn to erase from 
his heart and brain. He has no thought 
to link his terrible destiny with hers ; he 
cannot marry her; he cannot reveal to 
her, young, gentle, innocent as she is, 
the terrific influences which have chan- 
ged the whole current of his life and pur- 
poses. In his distraction, he overacts the 
painful part to which he had tasked him- 
self; he is like that judge of the Areopa- 
gus, who, being occupied with graver mat- 
ters, flung from him the little bird which 
had sought refuge in his bosom, and that 
with such angry violence, that unwitting- 
ly he killed it. 

In the scene with Hamlet, in which he 
madly outrages her and upbraids himself, 
Ophelia says very little; there are two 
short sentences in which she replies to his 
wild, abrupt discourse— 


* Ham. I did love you once. 
Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 
‘am. You should not have believed me: for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it. I loved you not. 
Oph. I was the more deceived.’ 


* Those who ever heard Mrs Siddons 
read the play of Hamlet, cannot forget the 
world of meaning, of love, of sorrow, of 
despair, conveyed in these two simple 
phrases. Here, and in the soliloquy af- 
terwards, where she says— 


* And I of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows,’ 


are the only allusions to herself and her 
own feelings in the course of the play ; 
and these, uttered almost without con- 
sciousness on her own part, contain the 
revelation of a life of love, and disclose the 
secret burden of a heart bursting with its 
own unuttered grief. She believes Ham- 
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let crazed: she is repulsed, she is forsa- 
ken, she is outraged, where she had be. 
stowed her young heart, with all its hopes 
and wishes; her father is slain by the 
hand of her lover, as it is supposed, in a 
paroxysm of insanity ; she is entangled 
inextricably in a web of horrors which 
she cannot even comprehend, and the re- 
sult seems inevitable.” 


Ophelia would have forgiven Ham- 
let every thing, but it seems she had 
nothing to forgive. Therefore at the 
Play we can imagine her again hap- 
py, since Hamlet seems to his sweet 
senses restored. 


“ Hamlet. Lady! Shall I lie in your lap? 
(Lying down at Ornetia’s feet. ) 

Ophelia. No, my lord. 

Hamlet. I mean my head upon your 

lap. 

Ophelia. Aye, my lord.” 

We must not find fault with Ham- 
Jet’s wit throughout this scene, for 
though Ophelia could not choose but 
wonder, yet she was not critical on 
what she did not more than half-un- 
derstand; and though her Hamlet 
might seem to her to speak strangely, 
he was not the Hamlet who frighten- 
ed her when “ sewing in her closet,” 
the Hamlet for whom she cried, “ O 
woe is me!” in the room in the castle. 
Half-glad and half-sad was she now 
to be able to say, “ You are merry, 
my lord.” 

After that night we see Ophelia 
in her right wits never again. It 
was well fur Hamlet that the slayer 
of her father saw her notin the state 
to which that slaughter, and other 
causes connected with him, had re- 
duced her; for surely he had then 
deen more dismally deranged by 
such image, than even by his father’s 
ghost. That, revisiting the glimpses 
of the moon, made night hideous; 
this would indeed have darkened the 
sunlight, or rather made the ceru- 
lean vault of Heaven lurid as the dun 
cope of Hell. Would he then, to 
use the palliating language of Mrs 
Jameson, “ have ranked his love for 
Ophelia among those trivial fond re- 
cords which he has deeply sworn to 
erase from his heart and brain ?” 
Alas! methinks to drive one’s young 
true Jove mad by wild words and 
rash deeds, though not so wicked, 
was more lamentable than to pour 
the juice of cursed hellebore from 
a phial into the ear of an old sleep- 
ing king! But we are relapsing into 
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our heresy of 1818; and have sworn 
by the book to be orthodox. 

We have looked on Ophelia as 
God made her, let us see her as she 
was made by Hamlet— 

* Divided from herself and her fair 

judgment.” 


She had seemed formerly in the 
court, “in her loveliness and puri- 
ty, like a seraph that had wandered 
out of bounds, and yet breathed on 
earth the air of paradise.” Behold 
her now! 


“ Queen. T will not speak with her. 
Hor. She is importunate ; indeed, dis- 
tract; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 
Queen. What would she have? 
Hor. She speaks much of her father ; 
says, she hears, 
There’s tricks i’the world ; and hems, and 
beats her heart ; 
Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things 
in doubt, 
That carry but half sense: her speech is 
nothing, : 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own 
thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and ges- 
tures, yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might 
be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhap- 
ily. 
oun vTwere good she were spoken 
with ; for she may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding 
minds : 
Let her come in. [Exit Horatio. 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great 
amiss : 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 
Re-enter Horatio with Orweria, 
Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty 
of Denmark ? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia ? 
Oph. How should I your true love 
know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. [ Singing. 
Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports 
this song ? 
Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 
He is dead and gone, lady, [ Sings. 


He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 3 


O, bo! 
2p 
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Queen. Nay, but Ophelia, 
Oph. Pray you mark. 


White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
[ Sings. 


Enter Kivc. 
Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 


Oph. Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 


With true-love showers, 


King. How do you, pretty lady? 

Oph. Well, God “eld you! They say, 
the owl was a baker’s daughter. Lord, 
we know what we are, but know not 
what we may be, God be at your table! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray, let us have no words of 
this; but when they ask you, what it 
means, say you this: 


Good morrow, ’tis St Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine: 


Then up he rose, and don’d his clothes, 
And dupp’d the chamber door ; 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 


King. Pretty Ophelia! 
Oph. Indeed, without an oath, I'll 
make an end on’t: 


By Gis, and by Saint Charity, 
Alack, and fye for shame! 

Young men will do’t, if they come to’t ; 
By cock, they are to blame. 


Quoth she, Before you tumbled me, 
You promised me to wed: 


He answers. 


So would I ha’ done, by yonder sun, 
An thou hadst not come to my bed. 


King. How long hath she been thus? 

Oph. I hope all will be well. We 
must be patient : but I cannot choose but 
weep, to think they should lay him i’the 
cold ground: My brother shall know of 
it, and so I thank you for your good coun- 
sel. Come, my coach! Good night, 
ladies; good night, sweet ladies, good 
night, good night. [ Exit.” 

* * * 


“ Laer. How now! what noise is that? 
Enter Oruetia, fantastically dressed with 
straws and flowers. 

O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven 
times salt, 

Burn out the sense and virtue of mine 
eye !— 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid 
with weight, 

Till our scale turn the beam. 
May ! 

maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 


O rose of 
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O heavens! is’t possible, a young maid’s 
wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 

Nature is fine in love: and, where ’tis 
fine, 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves. 


Ophelia. 
They bore him barefac’d on the bier ; 
Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny : 

And in his grave rain’d many a tear ; 
Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst 

persuade revenge, 
It could not move thus. 

Oph. You must sing, Down-a-down, 
an you call him a-down-a. O, how the 
wheel becomes it! It is the false steward, 
that stole his master’s daughter. 

Laer. This nothing’s more than mat- 
ter. 

Oph. There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance ; pray you, love, remember ; 
and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 

Laer. A document in madness; thoughts 
and remembrance fitted. 

Oph. There’s fennel for you, and co- 
lumbines :—there’s rue for you; and 
here’s some for me :—we may call it, herb 
of grace o’ Sundays :—you may wear your 
rue with a difference.—There’s a daisy: 
—I would give you some violets; but 
they withered all, when my father died: 
— They say, he made a good end, 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy,— 
[ Sings. 
Laer. Thought and affliction, passion, 
hell itself. 
She turns to favour, and to prettiness. 
Sings. 
Oph. And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again. 


His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan; 
God ’a mercy en his soul ! 
And of all Christian souls! I pray God. 
God be wi’ you! [Exit Ornenia. 

Laer, Do you see this, O God ?” 

No hint had been given of what 
had happened to Ophelia. Perhaps 
there were none to take notice of the 
change that came gradually upon her 
—perhaps in one hour or less, she 
became insane. Her father had been 
killed by Hamlet; and Hamlet was 
moralizing far off on the “ imminent 
death of twenty thousand men,” 
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“Her brother had in secret come 
from France,” but “kept himself in 
clouds,’ and knew nothing of his 
sister till he cried “ How now! what 
noise is that?” The weak and wicked 
queen, though she may have looked 
*‘ with a kind of melancholy com- 
placency on the lovely being she had 
destined for the bride of her son,” 
was but heedless of her weal or woe, 
and at the i gory of this sad scene 
says “I will not speak with her ;” 
and then—“ ’twere good she were 
spoken with; for she may sow dan- 
gerous conjectures in ill-breeding 
minds.” hat “cut-purse of the 
empire,” who fears the babbling of 
her insanity, had not heart even to 
like Ophelia, when “sewing in her 
closet.” Neglected had she been by 
one and all—all but Horatio, that 
noble soul of unpretending worth, 
and he knew not what ailed her till 
she was past all cure. He it is who 
feelingly, and poetically, and truly 
describes the maniac ; he it is who 
brings her in; he it is who follows 
her away—dumb all the while! And 
who with right souls but must have 
been speechless amidst these gentle 
ravings? The adulterous and inces- 
tuous only it is that speak. “ How 
now, Ophelia?” “ Nay! but Ophelia,” 
so minceth the queen. “How do you, 
pretty lady?” “Pretty Ophelia!” So 
stuttereth the king. Faugh! the noi- 
some and loathsome hypocrites! So 
that her poor lips were but mute, 
both would have fain seen them 
sealed up with the blue mould of 
the grave! But Laertes—he with all 
his fayJts and sins has a noble heart 
—his words are pathetic or pas- 
sionate— 


** Thought and affliction, passion, hell it- 
self, 
She turns to favour, and to prettiness.” 


* Do you see this, O God ?” 


Horatio says, “ her speech is no- 
thing.” It is nearly nothing. But 
the snatches of old songs, they are 
something—as they come flowing in 
music from their once hushed rest- 
ing-places far within her memory, 
which they had entered in her days 
of careless childhood, and they have 

_ @ meaning now that gives them dole- 
ful utterance. It is Hamlet who is 
the Maniac’s Valentine. “ You are 
merry, my lord,” is all she said to 
him as he lay with his head on her 
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lap at the play. She would have 
died, rather than sing to Hamlet that 
night the songs she sings now—yet 
she had not sung them now, had she 
not been crazed with love! “ Where 
is the beauteous Majesty of Den- 
mark ?”’ She must mean Hamlet. 


“* He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone.” 
Means she her father ? Perhaps—but 
most likely not. Hamlet? It is pro- 
bable. Mayhap but the dead man of 
the song. Enough that it is of death, 
and burial. Or to that verse, as haply 
to others too, she may attach no 
meaning at all. A sad key once 
struck, the melancholy dirge may 
flow on of itself, Memory and Con- 
sciousness accompanying not one 
another in her insanity! “ They say, 
the owl was a baker’s daughter. 
Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. God be 
at your table.’ The King says, 
* conceit upon her father.” Adul- 
terous beast! it was no conceit on 
her father. The words refer to an 
old “story often related to children 
to deter them from illiberal beha- 
viour to poor people. Our Saviour 
went into a baker’s shop, and asked 
for bread to eat—the baker’s daugh- 
ter cried, “ heugh! heugh! heugh |” 
which owl-like noise made our Sa- 
viour, for her wickedness, transform 
her into that bird. Ophelia had 
learnt the story in the nursery, and 
she who was always charitable thinks 
of it now—God only knows why— 
and Shakspeare, who had heard such 
dim humanities from the living lips of 
the deranged—as many have ions 
who are no Shakspeares—gave them 
utterance from the lips of the sweet- 
est phantom that ever wailed her 
woes in hearing of a poet’s brain. 
“ The mildewed ear who blasted his 
wholesome brother,” shews his vul- 
gar stupidity by asking considerately, 
“ How long hath she been thus?” 
But Ophelia’s soul is deaf to all 
outward sounds—all but her own 
sweet voice! And now she does in- 
deed think for a moment, and but a 
moment, of her father, and nobody 
else. “ I cannot choose but weep to 
think they should lay him i’ the cold 
ground. My brother shall know of 
it.’ She has forgot that 
killed him—for she th 
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that, she would not have told Laer- 
tes. The darker clouds vanish—and 
Ophelia, who, when in her senses, 
cared nought about coaches, is plea- 
sed, when out of them, with this 
world’s poor vanities ! and gaily bids 
good night to a bevy of court ladies! 
Horatio was a wise keeper of the 
insane. He did not seek to restrain 
her in her harmless fancies. So 
Ophelia re-appears, fantastically 
dressed with straws and flowers. 


* O rose of May! 
Dear maid! kind sister! sweet Ophe- 
lia!” 

She is somewhat more composed 
—perhaps by that act of wild adorn- 
ment. She is conscious of presences ; 
and it may be that there is something 
fitting in-her floral gifts—her floral 
emblems. “ There’s rue for you, [the 
Queen,} and here’s some forme. We 
may call it herb of grace o’ Sun- 
days,” contains a world of woe! 
“ You, madam,” says Ophelia to the 
Queen, “may call your rue by its 
Sunday name, ‘ herb of grace, and 
so wear it with a difference, to dis- 
tinguish it from mine, which can 
never be any thing but merely rue— 
that is—sorrow.” Well said, Sree- 
vens. “ I would give you some vio- 
lets, but they wither’d all when my 
father died.’ She is sorry for the 
violets. They are not worth giving 
away—but they are worth keeping— 
and she will keep them, though she 
soon forgets for what they withered, 
for now “ Bonny sweet Robin is all 
my joy.” Hamlet once more—but for 
@ moment; and she who was so 
strong in filial piety, again chants 
about her father, and sees the com- 
mon conclusion of monumental in- 
scriptions—* And of all Christian 
souls, I pray God!—God be wi’ 
you !” 


* Of her subsequent madness what 
can be said? What an astonishing— 
what an affecting picture of a mind ut- 
terly, hopelessly wrecked !—past hope— 
past cure! There is the frenzy of ex- 
eited passion—there is the madness 
caused by intense and continued thought 
—there is the delirium of fevered nerves ; 
but Ophelia’s madness is distinct from 
these: it is not the suspension, but the 
utter destruction of the reasoning powers: 
it is the total imbecility which, as medi- 
cal people well know, too frequently 
follows some terrible shock to the spirits, 

is frantic; Lear is mad; 


* 
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Ophelia is insane. Her sweet mind lies 
in fragments before us—a pitiful specta- 
cle! Her wild, rambling fancies; her 
aimless, broken speeches; her quick 
transitions from gaiety to sadness—each 
equally purposeless and causeless; her 
snatches of old ballads, such as perhaps 
her nurse sang her to sleep with in her 
infancy—are all so true to the life, that 
we forget to wonder, and can only weep. 
It belonged to Shakspeare alone so to 
temper such a picture that we can en- 
dure to dwell upon it— 

* Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 

She turns to favour and to prettiness.’ 

* That in her madness she should ex- 
change her bashful silence for empty 
babbling, her sweet maidenly demeanour 
for the impatient restlessness that spurns 
at straws, and say and sing precisely 
what she never would or could have 
uttered had she been in possession of her 
reason, is so far from being an impro- 
priety, that it is an additional stroke of 
nature,” 


Who but Shakspeare could have 
found a fitting death for Ophelia? 
She knew not what death to herself 
did mean; dim and strange were 
her thoughts of death even to them 
who had disappeared. She knew 
not that fire would burn, that water 
would drown. For she was what 
“we grave livers do in Scotland” 
call “an Innocent.” The Queen was 
affected, after a fashion, by the pic- 
turesque mode of her death, and 
takes more pleasure in describing it 
than any one would who really had 
a heart. Gertrude was a gossip— 
and she is gross even in her grief. 

“ Queen. Your sister’sdrown’d Laertes. 

Laer. Drown’d! O, where? 

Queen. There is a willow grows as- 

caunt the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she 
make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, 
long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers 
call them : 

There on the pendant boughs her coro- 
net weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver 
broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies, and her- 
self, 

Fell in the weeping brook. 
spread wide ; 


and 


Her clothes 
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And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her Laer. Lay her i’ the earth ;— 
up: And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

Which time, she chanted snatches of old May violets spring!—I tell thee, churlish 
tunes ; priest, 


As one incapable of her own distress, A minist’ring angel shall my sister be, 
Or like a creature native and endu’d When thou liest howling. 
Unto that element: but long it could not Ham. What, the fair Ophelia! 
be, Queen. Sweets to the sweet: Fare- 
Till that her garments, heavy with their well! 
drink, [ Scattering Flowers. 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melo- I hop’d thou should’st have been my 
dious lay Hamlet's wife ; 
To muddy death. I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck’d, 
Laer. Alas then, she is drown’d? sweet maid, 
Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. And not have strew’d thy grave. 
Laer. Too much of water hast thou, Laer. O, treble woe 
poor Ophelia, Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 
And therefore I forbid my tears: But Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious 
et sense 
It is our trick ; nature her custom holds, Depriv’d thee of !—Hold off the earth a 
Let shame say what it will; when these while, 
are gone, Till I have caught her once more in mine 
The woman will be out.” arms ; [Leaps into the grave. 
And lo! her funeral! Now oe % og dust upon the quick and 
« Enter Priests, §c. in Procession; the ill of — flat a mountain you have 


Corpse of OPHELIA, LAERTES and 
Mourners following ; Kinc, QUEEN, 
their trains, &c. 

Ham. The queen, the courtiers: Who 


To o’er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 
Ham. ( Advancing.) Whatis he, whose 


is this they follow? grief 
And with such cesinad rites! This Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase 
doth betoken, : of sorrow ge 
The corse, they follow, did with despe- Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes 
rate hand them stand 
Fordo its own life. ’Twas of some es- Like wonder-wounded hearers? this is I, 
tate: Hamlet the Dane.” 


Couch we a while, and mark. And so vanishes for ever from our 
[ Retiring with Horatio. eyes, she whom Samuel Johnson 


Laer. What ceremony else? tenderly calls “ Ophelia, the young, 
Ham. That is Laertes, the beautiful, the harmless, and the 
A very noble youth: Mark. pious.” 
Laer. What ceremony else? Away! Away! with us, far, far 
1 Priest. Her obsequies have been as from the courts of Sin and Suffering, 
far enlarg’d to that Enchanted Isle, where Mrran- 
As we have warranty: Her death was pg, is walking on flowers or shells,and 
doubtful ; ARIEL winnows the pure air around 
And, but that great command o’erswayS per head with wings lovely as the 
the order, , rainbow. The Bermuda Isles, in 
She should in ground unsanctified have ich Shakspeare has placed the 
- bong’ , scene of the Tempest, were described 
Till the jast trumpet; for charitable by Sir George Somers, who was 
—.* wrecked there, as “a land of devils,” 


— bay Rs omnes should be «a most prodigious and enchanted 
: oo ° , 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, sar pod fin ne arr se ore maior 
id j i i . M . 3 

Her oe ments, and the bringing was tha ides entertained of Geb “eilll- 

Of bell and burial. vexed Bermoothes” in Shakspeare’s 

Laer. Must there no more be done? ge. But later travellers, says Mrs 

Jameson, describe them “ as perfect 


1 Priest. No more be done! : “ a 
We should profane the service of the regions of enchantment in a far dif- 
dead, ferent sense; asso many fairy Edens, 


clustered like a knot of gems upon 
the bosom of the Atlantic, decked 


To sing a requiem, and such to rest her 
As to peace-parted souls, 
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out in all the lavish luxuriance of 
nature, with shades of myrtle and 
cedar, fringed round with — of 
coral; in short, each island a living 
paradise, rich with perpetual blos- 
soms, in which Ariel might haveslum- 
bered, and ever-verdant bowers, in 
which Ferdinand and Miranda might 
have strayed. So that Shakspeare, 
in blending the wild relations of the 
shipwrecked mariners with his own 
inspited fancies, has produced no- 
thing, however lovely in nature, and 
sublime in magical power, which 
does not harmonize with the beauti- 
ful and wondrous reality.” 

There has been shipwreck—the 
hurly-burly’s done—and in the calm 
before their Cell, lo! Prospero, the 
Mighty Magician, and his daughter, 
Tue WonvERFUL. 


** O! I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer ! a brave ves- 
se] 

Who had no doubt some noble creatures 
in her, 

Dashed all to pieces! Oh, the ery did 
knock 

Against my very heart! Poor souls! they 
perished ! 

Had I been any God of Power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or 
eer 

It should the good ship so have swallow’d, 
and 

The freighting souls within her!” 


Already we love Miranda. “ Con- 
trasted with the impression of her 
refined and dignified beauty, and its 
effect on all beholders, is Miranda’s 
own soft simplicity, her virgin inno- 
cence, her total ignorance of the con- 
ventional forms and language of so- 
Ciety. It is most natural, that ina 
being thus constituted, the first tears 
should spring from compassion, suf- 
fering with those that she saw suffer.” 
With what intent interest do we lis- 
ten, all the while gazing on her mira- 
culous beauty, to her father’s narra- 
tive, then first told to her, of thei? 
“ strange eventful history!” The Isle 
is felt to be indeed enchanted, ere 
we have a glimpse of Ariel, who, to 
answer his master’s pleasure, is ready 
* to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds,” 

Each touching sentence of the tale 
brings out some delightful trait of 
nature in Miranda; and in the soli- 
tary place, as “ up grew that living 
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flower beneath his eye,” we feel how 
happy Prospero must have been in 
watching the unfolding of her wo- 
man’s heart. Ignorant of how she 
came there, and often wondering, no 
doubt, at her own wondrous life, yet 
had she never once asked her father 
to explain the mystery. 


“* Prospero. My dear one! thee, my 
daughter! who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought 
knowing 
Of whence I am; nor that I am more 
better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater father. 
Miranda. More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts.” 


But as more—as all is told her—how 
her thoughts—her feelings rise ac- 
cordant to all those of her beloved 
father! How beautifully she speaks 
of her dreamlike remembrances of 
some other evanished life, when else- 
where she was a child! How pity 
and grief and indignation alternate in 
her simple heart, as her father un- 
folds the story of his wrongs, his 
perils, his escape, and his banish- 
ment ! 


* Prospero. There they hoist us, 


To cry to the sea that roar’d to us; to 
sigh 
To the winds, whose pity, sighing back 
again, 
Did us but loving wrong! 
Miranda. Alach ! what trouble 
Was I then to you! 
Prospero. O, a cherubim 


Thou wast, that did preserve me! Thou 

didst smile, 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven! 
Miranda. How came we ashore? 
Prospero. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, 

that 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity (who being appointed 

Master of this design) did give us; with 

Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and neces- 

saries, 

Which since have steaded much; so of 

his gentleness, 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnish’d 

me, 

From my own library, with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 

Miranda. Would I might 

But ever see that Man! 

Prospero. Here in this island we ar- 
rived, and here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee 

more profit 
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Than other princes can, that have more 
time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so care- 
ful. 
Miranda. Heaven thank thee for't.” 


Yes ! she has had a noble education. 
And she is grateful to Heaven for her 
father’s love. She is now—as we 

ather from the narrative—in her 

fteenth year—one year older than 
Juliet, “ alike, but oh! how differ- 
ent” from that other “snowy dove!” 
Never had she seen a man but her 
father. But she had read of her far- 
off kind, and when the ship went to 
pieces, she said, “ who had no doubt 
some noble creatures in her.””’ Much 
had she pored, no doubt, over her 
father’s books, and the Lady of the 
Enchanted Isle had bright ideas of 
her own, sweet imaginings of all that 
breathed and moved in the great 
cities of the remote world beyond 
her own waves. Phantoms all! 
yet dear as she looked on the silent 
letters to her human heart. But let 
one of her own sex draw her charac- 
ter. Had Shakspeare, she says, 
never created a Miranda, we should 
never have been made to feel how 
completely the purely natural and 
the purely ideal can blend into each 
other. 


“ The character of Miranda resolves 
itself into the very elements of woman- 
hood. She is beautiful, modest, and ten- 
der, and she is these only ; they comprise 
her whole being, external and internal. 
She is so perfectly unsophisticated, so 
delicately refined, that she is all but ethe- 
real. Let us imagine any other woman 
placed beside Miranda—even one of 
Shakspeare’s own loveliest and sweetest 
creations—there is not one of them that 
could sustain the comparison for a mo- 
ment, not one that would not appear 
somewhat coarse or artificial when 
brought into immediate contact with this 
pure child of nature, this ‘ Eve of an en- 
chanted Paradise.’ 

‘‘ What, then, has Shakspeare done ? 
* O wondrous skill and sweet wit of the 
man!’—he has removed Miranda far 
from all comparison with her own sex ; 
he has placed her between the demi-de- 
mon of earth and the delicate spirit of 
air. The next step is into the ideal and 
supernatural, and the only being who ap- 
proaches Miranda, with whom she can 
be contrasted, is Ariel. Beside the subtle 
essence of this ethereal sprite, this crea- 
ture of elemental light and air, that ‘ ran 
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upon the winds, rode the ctrl’d clouds, 
and, in the colours of the rainbow, lived’ 
—Miranda herself appears a palpable 
reality, a woman, ‘ breathing thoughtful 
breath,’ a woman, walking the earth in 
her mortal loveliness, with a heart as 
frail-strung, as passion-touched, as ever 
fluttered in a female bosom. 

‘* ] have said that Miranda possesses 
merely the elementary attributes of wo- 
manhood, but each of these stand in her 
with a distinct and peculiar grace. She 
resembles nothing upon earth; but do 
we therefore compare her, in our own 
minds, with any of those fabled beings 
with which the fancy of ancient poets 
peopled the forest depths, the fountain, 
or the ocean ?—Oread or dryad fleet, sea- 
maid, or naiad of the stream? We can- 
not think of them together, Miranda is 
a consistent, natural, human being. Our 
impression of her nymph-like beauty, her 
peerless grace and purity of soul, has a 
distinct and individual character. Not 
only she is exquisitely lovely, being what 
she is, but we are made to feel that she 
could not possibly be otherwise than as 
she is portrayed. She has never beheld 
one of her own sex; she has never caught 
from society one imitated or artificial 
grace. The impulses which have come 
to her, in her enchanted solitude, are of 
heaven and nature, not of the world and 
its vanities. She has sprung up into 
beauty beneath the eye of her father, the 
princely magician ; her companions have 
been the rocks and woods, the many- 
shaped, many-tinted clouds, and the silent 
stars; her playmates the ocean billows, 
that stooped their foamy crests, and ran 
rippling to kiss her feet. Ariel and his 
attendant sprites hovered over her head, 
ministered duteous to her every wish, 
and presented before her pageants of 
beauty and grandeur. The very air, made 
vocal by her father’s art, floated in music 
around her. If we can pre-suppose such 
a situation with all its circumstances, do 
we not behold in the character of Mi- 
randa not only the credible, but the na- 
tural, the necessary results of such a si- 
tuation? She retains her woman’s heart, 
for that is unalterable and inalienable, as 
a part of her being ; but her deportment, 
her looks, her language, her thoughts 
all these, from the supernatural and poe- 
tical circumstances around her, assume a 
cast of the pure ideal; and to us, who 
are in the secret of her human and pity- 
ing nature, nothing can be more charm- 
ing and consistent than the effect which 
she produces upon others, who never 
having beheld any thing resembling her, 
approach her as ‘a wonder,’ as some- 
thing celestial.” 
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Where is there in poetry any thing 
equal to the first scene between Fer- 
dinand and Miranda? Lured on by 
the invisible Ariel, playing and sing- 
ing the wildest of songs, the noble 
Neapolitan approaches Prospero and 
his daughter. 


* Mira. What is’t ? a spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, 
sir, 
It carries a brave form :—But ’tis a spirit. 
Pro. No, wench; it eats and sleeps, 
and hath such senses 
As we haye, such: This gallant, which 
thou seest, 
Was in the wreck; and but he’s some- 
thing stain’d 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou 
might’st call him 
A goodly person ; he hath lost his fellows, 
And strays about to find them. 
Mira. I might call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 
Pro. It goes on, | Aside. 
As my soul prompts it :—Spirit, fine 
spirit! I'll free thee 
Within two days for this. 
Fer. Most sure, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend !—Vouchsafe, 
my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this island; 
And that you will some good instruction 


give, 
How I may bear me here: My prime re- 
quest, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you 
2 wonder ! 
If you be maid, or no? 
Mira. No wonder, sir ; 


But, certainly a maid. 
Fer. My language! heavens !— 
I am the best of them that speak this 
speech, 
Were I but where ’tis spoken. 
Pro. How! the best ? 
What wert thou, if the king of Naples 
heard thee ? 
Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that 


* wonders 
To hear them speak of Naples; He does 
, hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep: myself am 
Naples ; 
Who with mine eyes, ne’er since at ebb, 
beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 
Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 


Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the 
duke of Milan, 
And his brave son, being twain. 
Pro. The duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daughter, could con- 
trol thee, 
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[March, 
If now ’twere fit to do’t:—At the first 
sight [ Aside. 


They have chang’d eyes :—Delicate Ariel, 
Ill set thee free for this !—A word, good 
sir ; 
I fear, you have done yourself some 
wrong; a word. 
Mira. Why speaks my father so un- 
gently? This 
Is the third man that e’er I saw; the first 
That e’er I sigh’d for: pity move my 
father 
To be inclin’d my way! 
Fer, O, if a virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, I'll 
make you 
The queen of Naples. 
Pro. Soft, sir: one word more. — 
They are both in either’s powers: but 
this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light win- 
ning [ dside. 
Make the prize light. —One word more ; 
I charge thee, 
That thou attend me: thou dost here 
usurp 
The name thou ow’st not; and hast put 
thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t. 
Fer. No, as I am a man. 
Mira. There’s nothing ill can dwell in 
such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house, 
Good things will ‘strive to dwell with’t. 
Pro. Follow me.— [To Ferd. 
Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor. — 
Come, 
I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together : 
Sea-water shalt thoudrink, thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots, 
and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled; Follow. 
Fer. No; 
I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. | He draws. 
Mira. O dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial! of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful. 
Pro. What, I say, 
My foot my tutor!—-Put thy sword up, 
traitor ; 
Who mak’st a show, but dar’st not strike, 
thy conscience 
Is so possess’d with guilt: come from thy 
ward ; 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop. 
Mira. Beseecl: you father ! 
Pro. Hence; hang not on my garments. 


Mira. Sir, have pity ; 
I'll be his surety. 
Pro. Silence ; one word more 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
What ! 
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An advocate for an impostor ? hush! 
Thou think’st there are no more such 
shapes as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban: Fool- 
_ish wench! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 
Mira. My affections 
Are then most humble; I have no am- 
bition 
To see a goodlier man. 
Pro. Come on; obey: [ To Ferd. 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 


Fer. So they are; 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound 
up. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I 
feel, 

The wreck of all my friends, or this man’s 
threats, 

To whom I am subdued, are but light to 
me, 


Might I but through my prison once a-day 

Behold this maid; all corners else o’ the 
earth 

Let liberty make use of ; space enough 

Have I in such a prison. 

Pro. It works :—Come on.— 

Thou hast done well, fine Ariel !—Fol- 
low me.— [To Ferp. and Min. 

Hark, what thou else shalt do me, 
[To ARIEL. 

Mira. Be of comfort ; 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 

Than he appears by speech; this is un- 
wonted, 
Which now came from bim. 

Pro. Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To the syllable. 

Pro. Come, follow ; speak not for him.” 


Juliet is thrilled to the heart’s core 
by the first kiss of Romeo. Her Life 
is in a moment Passion. She must 
possess him or she dies. “If he be 
married, my grave shall be my wed- 
ding-bed !” Sleep flies her till she 
rest in Romeo’s bosom. Yet is she 

ure. His blood, too, is turned to 
iquid fire. And from transient bliss 
they are hurried on by fatalities at- 
tending their passion to death. It 
burns to the last—the full flame is 
extinguished all at once in the tomb. 
Miranda as suddenly loves ; but with 
her ’tis all imagination—save the 
sweet impulse of innocent nature, 
passion there is none. Surprise, 
wonder, admiration,delight—in them 
she finds a new being, and it all ga- 
thers upon Ferdinand. Pity and fear, 
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too, have their share. in her bosom, 
for her father’s anger seems kindled 
against him who she thought might 
be “a spirit.” “No tumult is in her 
veins—though her heart be beating 
—and when Ferdinand says, 


‘* My prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you 
Wonder! 
If you be maid or no?” 


Her simplicity calmly answers, 


* No wonder, sir ; 
But certainly a maid !”’ 


She says, indeed, “ this is the 
first man that e’er I sighed for!” 
But how gentle must have been that 
sigh! Its sweetness but made her 
pray—* pity move my father to be 
inclined my way !” and at the close 
of the scene, when she bids Ferdi- 
nand be comforted, for that “ my 
father’s of a better nature, sir, than 
he appears by speech,” her looks, no 
doubt, like her language, are those 
but of pitiful and sorrowful affec- 
tion—all that yet she knows of Love. 

“ Enter Fervinanp, bearing a Log. 

Fer. There be some sports are painful ; 

and their labour 

Delight in them sets off: some kinds of 
baseness 

Are nobly undergone; and most poor 
matters 

Point to rich ends. This my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me, as odious; but 

The mistress, which I serve, quickens 
what’s dead, 

And makes my labours pleasures : O, she 
is 

Ten times more gentle than her father’s 
crabbed 

And he’s composed of harshness. I must 
remove 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile 
them up, 

Upon a sore injunction: My sweet mis- 
tress 

Weeps when she sees me work: and says, 
such baseness 

Had ne’er like executor. I forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh 
my labours ; 

Most busy-less, when I do it. 


Enter Miranpa; and Prosrero at a 
Distance. 
Mira. Alas, now! pray you, 

Work not so hard: I would, the light- 
ning had - 

Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin’d 
to pile! 

Pray, set it down, aud rest yeu: when 
this burns, 
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*T will weep for having wearied you: My 
father 

Is hard at study; pray now, rest your- 
self ; 

He’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. O most dear mistress, 
The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira. If you'll sit down, 
I'll bear your logs the while: Pray, give 

me that : 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature ; 
I had rather crack my sinews, break my 

back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me 
As well as it does you: and I should do it 
With much more ease; for my good will 

is to it, 
And yours against. 

Pro. Poor worm! thou art infected ; 
This visitation shews it. 

Mira. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress; ’tis fresh 

morning with me, 

When you are by at night. I do beseech 
you, 

(Chiefly, that I might set it in my pray- 
ers, 

What is your name? 
Mira. Miranda:—O my father, 
I have broke your hest to say so! 
Fer. Admir’d Miranda! 
Indeed, the top of admiration; worth _ 
What's dearest to the world! Full many 
a lady 

I have ey’d with best regard; and many 
a time 

The harmony of their tongues hath into 
bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear: for several 
virtues 

Have I lik’d several women ; never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she 
ow’dy 

And put it to the foil: But you, O you, 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature’s best. 

Mira. I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman’s face remem- 
ber, 

Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have 
I seen 

More that I may call men, than you, good 
friend, 

And my dear father: how features are 
abroad, 

I am skill-less of ; but, by my modesty, 

(The jewel in my dower,) I would not 
wish 

Any conipanion in the world but you ; 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 
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Besides yourself, to like of: But I prattle 

Something too wildly, and my father’s 
precepts 

I therein do forget. 

Fer. Iam, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda ; I do think, a king ; 
(I would, not so!) and would no more 

endure 
This wooden slavery, than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth.—Hear my 
soul speak ;—- 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it; and for your 
sake, 
Am I this patient log-man. 
Mira. Do you love me? 
Fer. O heaven, O earth, bear witness 
to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind 
event, 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i'the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 
Mira. I am a fool, 
To weep at what I’m glad of. 

Pro. Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections! Heavens 
rain grace 

On that which breeds between them! 

Fer. Wherefore weep you? 
Mira. At mine unworthiness, that dare 

not offer 

What I desire to give; and much less 
take, 

What I shall die to want: But this is 
trifling ; 

And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 

The bigger bulkit shows. Hence, bash- 
ful cunning ! 

And prompt me, plain and holy inno- 
cence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 

If not, I'll die your maid: to be your 
fellow 

You may deny me; but I'll be your ser- 
vant, 

Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dearest, 
And I thus humble ever. 

Mira. My husband then ? 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my 

hand. 

Mira. And mine, with my heart in’t : 

And now farewell, 
Till half-an-hour hence. 
Fer. A thousand! thousand! 
[Exeunt Fer. and Mira. 
Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot 
be, 
Who are surpris’d with all; but my re- 
joicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll to my book ; 
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For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 
Much business appertaining, §[ Ezit.” 


What celestial servitude is that of 
Ferdinand! The log-bearer is a god. 
For “ my sweet mistress weeps when 
she sees me work.” No wonder she 
weeps to see so “brave a form” sla- 
ving like Caliban. The young Prince 
had never carried logs till now—nei- 
ther assuredly had Miranda—but she 
offers to do so now—and even thinks 
it fitter that she should than “ the 
first man she ever sighed for”—she, 
the daughter of the Great Magician, 
who in his own country had, she 
knows, been the greatest of the great, 
and who is now obeyed by the ele- 
ments, and the creatures of the ele- 
ments. ’Tis almost a pity Ferdinand 
allowed her not one trial, she had 
looked so more than beautiful under 
the burden, Aye—Miranda now 
knows love. Prospero says so— 
“ Poor worm! thou art infected!” 
She too—like Juliet—proposes mar- 
riage. Butshe knows not so well as 
that other warmer Italian what mar- 
riage means; and if he will not mar- 
ry her—she believes it possible he 
will not—then is she content “ to die 
his maid.” And in saying so she 
said the holy truth. Had Juliet said 
so to Romeo she had surely lied. 
But heaven preserve us, are we indeed 
so foolish as to idly dream of bring- 
ing out beauties! Of rubbing with 
our coarse clumsy hands, to brighten 
their lustre, gems in their own 
native splendour eyeing the sun in 
heaven that wonders at their unre- 
flected light ? No—we are but admi- 
ring them—and so is the lady whose 
commentariesare written in the same 

spirit, and who finely says of this 
matchless scene,—* In Ferdinand, 
who is a noble creature, we have all 
the chivalrous magnanimity with 
which man, in a high state of civili- 
sation, disguises his real superiority, 
and does humble homage to the 
being of whose destiny he disposes; 
while Miranda, the mere child of na- 
ture, is struck with wonder at her 
own emotions. Only conscious of 
her own weakness as a woman, and 
ignorant of those usages of society 
which teach us to dissemble the real 
passion, and assume (sometimes 
abuse) our unreal and transient pow- 
er, she is equally ready to place her 
life, her love, her service, beneath 


his feet, Her bashfulness,” it is elses 
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where said by the same fine obser- 
ver, “ is less a quality than an instinct, 
it is like the self-unfolding of a flow- 
er, spontaneous and unconscious.” 


*‘ Enter Prosrero, Ferpinanp, and 
Miranda. 


Pro. If I have too austerely punish’d 
you, 
Your compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine 
own life, 
Or that for which I live; whom once 
again 
I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love ; and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore 
Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all 
praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 
Fer. I do believe it, 
Against an oracle. 
Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own 
acquisition, 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter ; 
But 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister’d, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let 


fall 

To make this contract grow ; but barren 
hate, 

Sour-ey’d disdain, and discord, shall be- 
strew 

The union of your bed with weeds so 
loathly, 

That you shall hate it both; therefore, 
take heed, 

As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 

Fer As I hope 


For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 
With such love as *tis now ; the murki- 
est den, 
The most opportune place, the strongest 
suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust ; to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration, 
When I shall think, or Phebus’ steeds 
are founder’d, 
Or night kept chain’d below. 
Pro. Fairly spoke: 
Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine 
own.— 
What, Ariel; mry industrious seryant 
Ariel! 
Enter Antzt. 
Ari, What would my potent master? 
here I am. 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows 
your last service : 
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Did worthily perform; and I must use 
ou 

In such another trick: go, bring the rab- 
ble, 

O’er whom I give thee power, here, to 
this place : 

Incite them to quick motion; for I must 

Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art; it is my pro- 
mise, 

And they expect it from me. 

Ari. Presently ? 

Pro. Aye, with a twink. 

Ari. Before you can say, Come, and go, 
And breathe twice; and cry, so, so; 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mowe: 
Do you love me, master? no. 
Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel: Do 
not approach, 
Till thou dost hear me call. 

Ari. Well I conceive. 

[ Exit. 

Pro. Look, thou be true: do not give 

dalliance 
Too much the rein; the strongest oaths 
are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood: be more abste- 
mious, 
Or else, good night, your vow! 
er. I warrant you,,sir ; 
The white cold virgin snow upon my 
heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver.” 


Prospero possesses, from first to 
last, not only our respect, but our 
affection. Through the magician we 
always see the man—and in the man 
the father. He loves his daughter 
better than all his books, yet his 
library to him is life. His wand is 
waved but for her delight; all his 
harshness to Ferdinand is but seem- 
ing; to that noble slave it isthe source 
of” divinest happiness; and, looking 
forwards to their marriage, he will 
then resign his dominion over all the 
spirits, and let the disenchanted and 
forsaken Isle settle down into com- 
mon daylight on common sea. Mrs 
Jameson thus speaks of Prospero— 


“© As Miranda, being what she is, 
could only Lave had a Ferdinand for her 
lover, and an Ariel for her attendant, so 
she could have had with propriety no 
other father than the majestic and gifted 
being, who fondly claims her as ‘a thread 
of his own life—nay, that for which he 
lives.’ Prospero, with his magical powers, 
his superhuman wisdom, his moral worth 
and grandeur, and his kingly dignity, is 


one of the most sublime visions that ever 


swept with ample robes, pale brow, and 
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sceptred hand, before the eye of fancy. 
He controls the invisible world, and 
works through the agency of spirits; not 
by any evil and forbidden compact, but 
solely by superior might of intellect—by 
potent spells gathered from the lore of 
ages, and abjured when he mingles again 
as a man with his fellow-men. He is as 
distinct a being from the necromuancers 
and astrologers celebrated in Shakspeare’s 
age, as can well be imagined ; and all the 
wizards of poetry and fiction, even Faust 
and St Leon, sink into common places 
before the princely, the philosophic, the 
benevolent Prospero.” 


O Miranda! how much happier 
wert thou in a father than Juliet or 
Ophelia! Think of Capulet or Po- 
lonius along with Prospero. Yet 
they too loved their father—and one 
of them went mad—so some said— 
for his sake. Good girls always 
love their father, even though he be 
fuol and knave—for piety is sweet 
to female hearts—and though sin or 
folly may make them sad as they 
look at the author of their being, yet 
sire is still a gracious name, and 
round the brows of parent to pure 
filial eyes seems ever to be wreath- 
ed a heavenly halo. 

In this scene there is perfect bless- 
edness. Was there ever so tenderly 
paternal line as 
“I have given you here a thread of mine 

own life!” 


Let no father fear to praise his daugh- 
ter to her face—if she deserve it. If 
she be beautiful and good, let him 
tell her and heaven that her beauty 
and her goodness do make him blest. 
Both will breathe more sweetly, burn 
more brightly, at his smiles and his 
words—even asdid Miranda’s now in 
the lime-grove-weather-fended cell 
in the Enchanted Isle. But hath 
Prospero no fears for her virgin in- 
nocence, as she and her lover roam 
at their own sweet will among the 
solitary places silent but for the sea- 
murmur on the yellow sands, and 
the music of the invisible Ariel, in 
cloud or sunshine? Not fears— 
but the shadows of fears—for Mi- 
randa, though divine, is human, and 
the bright-eyed Prince is a “child 
of strengthand state,” and of passion. 
But the expression of such shadowy 
fears serves only to heighten the 
image of the perfect purity of Mi- 
randa. The shipwrecked sailor is 
too noble a creature for the sin of 
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ingratitude ; but without thinking of 
what he owes to his benefactor, “ the 
thread of mine own life” is holy to 
his heart—holy that “ white, cold vir- 


gin snow.” Freely father and lover 
speak—giving and receiving solemn 
advice; but Miranda is mute—she 
sits listening in her simplicity—the 
sweet subject of their discourse— 
and as she hears her Ferdinand 
speak hope “for quiet days, fair 
issue, and long life,’ unmoved in 
her innocence as an angel. The while 
Prospero has been giving his orders 
to Ariel, the lovers have met in an 
embrace—before their father’s eyes. 
“Be more abstemious.” But it was 
not in nature for Ferdinand to be so; 
and as for Miranda, as well might a 
rose in the wilderness turn away her 
fragrant blushes from the sun that 
loves the leaves he beautifies. 

The Aerial Masque got up by Pro- 
spero “a contract of true love to ce- 
lebrate, and some donation freely to 
estate on the blessed lovers,” is in 
beautiful keeping with all the rest of 
the Enchanted-Island life. Iris, 

** Many-coloured messenger, 
That ne’er must disobey the wife of Ju- 
piter,” 
in richest language calls Ceres 
to leave all her other domains, 
and to come and sport “ here on 
this grass-plot, on this very place.” 
Ceres comes, and asks if Venus and 
her son attend Juno, for that she has 
forsworn “her and her blind boy’s 
scandal’d company,” ever since they 
did plot the means “ that dusky Dis 
her daughter got;” but the Heaven- 
ly Bow tells Ceres not to be afraid 
of her society, for that she 
** Met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and 
her son 
Dove-drawn with her ; here thought they 
to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and 
maid, 
Whose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be 
paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted.” 

How delicately the Phantoms, the 
Apparitions of Goddesses, commend 
Ferdinand and Miranda for their 
modest and chaste affection; Pros- 
pero thus again counselling them, 
through visionary lips, “to be abste- 
mious.” Juno joins Ceres, and they 
sing an antenuptial song, which may 
serve as a model for all such songs 
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as long as there is marrying and gi- 
ving in marriage. 
“ SONG. 


Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 
Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you! 
Juno sings her blessing on you. 

Cer. Earth’s increase, and foison plenty ; 
Barns and garners never empty ; 

Vines, with clust’ring bunches 
rowing ; 

Plants, with gvodly burden bowing; 

Spring come toyou, at the farthest, 

In the very end of harvest ; 

Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 


Fer. This isa most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly : May I be bold 
To think these spirits ? 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 

Fer. Let me live here ever ; 

So rare a wonder’d father, and a wife, 
Make this place Paradise. 
[Juno and Ceres whisper, and send 
Iris on employment. 

Pro. Sweet now, silence : 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 
There’s something else to do: hush and 

be mute, 
Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Iris. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the 

wand’ring brooks, 

With your sedg’d crowns, and ever harm- 
less looks, 

Leave your crisp channels; Juno does 
command ; 

Come, temperate nymphs, and help to 
celebrate 

A contract of true love ; be not too late. 

Enter certain Nymphs. 

You sun-burn’d sicklemen, of August 
weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be 
merry; 

Make holyday: your rye-straw hats put 
on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every 
one 

In country footing. 

[Then enter certain Reapers, properly 

habited ; they join with the Nymphs in 

a graceful dance ; towards the end whereof 

Prospero starts suddenly, and speaks ; 

after which, to a sharp, hollow, and con- 

Sused noise, they heavily vanish.” 

Prospero is disturbed, magnifi- 
cently moralizes, and Ferdinand and 
Miranda, wishing him peace, walk 
away in their happiness wherever 
love may lead, into other enchant- 
ments, 
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In dreams we never—wonder, 
Happen what may—all seems in the 
course of nature. Without wings we 
fly, nor think we that motion strange 
though most delightful; down we 
sink without Giving bel, to the roots 
of coral rocks, and, unsurprised, bid 
good day to the Queen of the Mer- 
maids; realities seem to people what 
we know not then to be the realms of 
imagination. Shakspeare is Somnus 
—and the Tempest is a dream. We 
wonder not to see the brave vessel 
by Prospero “ dashed all to pieces,” 
by Prospero rebuilt, launched, mast- 
ed, rigged anew, 


cs in all her trim freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship.” 





Most exquisitely beautiful is Ariel, 
gay creature of the element; but 
“seeing is believing,” and we are 
prepared to hear him play and sing, 
visible himself or invisible ; with him 
“ whatever is, is right.” Caliban him- 
self is unquestioned where all is en- 
chantment, and we say not a word 
on being told that a demon was his 
sire, and a witch his dam. Iris 
— Ceres — Juno — Naiads — spirits 
in the shape of hounds — reapers 
brought from far-off climes—and 
nymphs not native to the Isle—they 
come and go; nor startled are we— 
such over our whole being is the 
power of genius — by the magical 
masque, more than by natural pa- 

eant of sunset-clouds! Who gave 

rospero his magic book and staff? 
We ask not—nor care to know. One 
Being alone commands our wonder 
through our love. The human Prin- 
cess of the Isle of Glamoury; and 
she will be the world’s wonder, till 
the world’s self hath passed away 
with all its dreams. 

Heavens! what has become of all 
the rest of the shipwrecked? We 
have forgotten them all as entirely 
as Ferdinand and Miranda have done 
—but the scenes we have stolen are 
not all “The Tempest.” We daresay 
you have all of you heard it said and 
seen it written, that the beauty and 

urity of Miranda are miraculously 
eightened by contrast with the hi- 
deousness of Caliban. He is, indeed, 
the most hideous of all monsters 
(one excepted) ever miscreated or 
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misbegotten;—and even Miss —— 
herself would look less revolting if 
set near the hairy hide of flesh so 
fishified. But we had forgotten the 
hag-born; and Miranda 

** Was yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light,’ 
without the aid of any contrast. She 
needed no foil—any more than a 
star, “ when only one is shining in 
the sky.” 

Why, really some of the drunken 
sailors are little better than Caliban. 
Trinculo has more wit, for he was 
educated at Wapping College, but 
Stephano is about on a par, as to in- 
tellect, with the son of Sycorax. As 
a moral being, the “ poor monster,” 
if we take into account his birth and 
parentage, is not worse than either 
of the tars—and all three are alike 
ripe and ready for rape and murder. 
While they are plotting the death of 
Prospero and violation of Miranda, 
Sebastian and Antonio were con- 
spirators against the life of the King 
of Naples. But the punishment of 
the guilty has been preparing by the 
magician ; and, therefore, the break- 
ing up of the beautiful pageant in 
honour of the contract. Amazement 
and fear fall on noble and knave; 
all is cleared up; all is reconciled ; 
and all eyes, at the close, are fixed 
on MiranpDa. 

“ Miranda. O WorDER 
How MANY GOODLY CREATURES ABE 

THERE HERE ! 
How BEAUTEOUS MANKIND IS! O BRAVE 
NEW WORLD! 
THAT HAS SUCH PEOPLE 1N’T ! 
Pro. *Tis NEW TO THEE.” 


The whole wide world is hence- 
forth, in her imagination— Paradise. 
Oh! did it not once seem so to one 
and all of us,—when our bliss bade 
the sun burn bright on a day of 
clouds ; when we could change at will 
gloom into glory; when at the sight 
of a few daisies, the earth seemed 
all overspread with flowers, and 
flowers that knew no withering; when 
the inarticulate voice of streams 
murmured to ours their own un- 
wearied joy in the wilderness ; when 
we did say in our hearts the very 
words of the magician’s child; when 
thou hadst thine own Ferdinand, 
and we our own Miranda! 
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